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By Albert Clarke. 


ERMONT is the only state in the 

American Union which was never 

a province of a foreign government 
or a part of another state or a territory 
of the United States. As the late Gover- 
nor Hall said, in his “ Early History of 
Vermont,” the state “ struggled into exist- 
ence through a double revolution.”’ Parts 
of her territory were claimed by Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and New York, 
and the whole was menaced by Great Brit- 
ain from Canada and Lake Champlain ; but 
through all the contention, which lasted 
twenty-five years, the settlers maintained 
a degree of independence which histo- 
rians agree in considering remarkable in 
the circumstance, sand which finally won 
recognition from every claimant, and ad- 
mission of the state to the Union on the 


fourth day of March, 1791. Vermont was 





thus the first state to join the original 
thirteen. 

The first white men to view the land 
were Samuel de Champlain, governor of 
Quebec, and two companions, who, with 
a band of Algonquin Indians, pushed up 
the Richelieu River in canoes on the 4th 
of July, 1609, and entered the lake which 
has ever since borne the explorer’s name. 
He appropriately named the country on 
the east “ Verd Mont,” but the early set- 
tlers knew nothing of this and the name 
was never applied to that domain until 
April 11, 1777, when Dr. Thomas Young, 
a distinguished citizen of Philadelphia, 
addressed a letter “ to the inhabitants of 
Vermont, a free and independent state, 
bounding on the river Connecticut and 
Lake Champlain.” ‘The 
which had met at Westminster 


convention 
on the 
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15th of the previous 
January, had voted 
that “the district 
of territory compre- 
hending and _ usually 
known by the name 
and description of 
the New Hampshire 
Grants, of right ought 
to be, and is hereby 
declared for ever 
hereafter to be con 
sidered asa separate, 
free and independ- 
ent jurisdiction or 
state, by the name, 
and forever hereafter 
to be called, known, 
and distinguished by 
the name of New 
Connecticut.” Many 
of the settlers and 
most of their leaders 
had emigrated from Connecticut, hence 
the name ; but when their commissioners 
returned from the Congress at  Phila- 
delphia, bearing Dr. Young’s letter and 
the intelligence that a settlement along 
the Susquehanna was also called New 
Connecticut, the adjourned convention, 
held at Windsor, June 4, unanimously 
resolved that the district should “ ever 
hereafter be called and known by the 
name of Vermont.’”’ And so it has been, 








and there never has 
been a moment since 
when any of its peo- 
ple would have pre- 
ferred any other 
name. 

The first occu 
pancy of the region 
by civilized man was 
in 1665, when the 
French constructed 
Fort St. Ann, on Isle 
La Motte, in the 
north end of Lake 
Champlain. This 
settlement was not 
permanent, and some 
historians have con- 
tended that it was 
only a military pos- 
session ; but the fort 
was used as late as 
the close of the 
French-Indian war in 1760, and the 
late Hon. Ira Hill, who was born in 
1793 and went with his father to Isle 
La Motte in 1803, said there vere 
numerous indications that the land in 
the vicinity of the fort had been occupied 
and cultivated long before the permanent 
settlement of the island was begun in 
1788. In 1690 a small stone fort was 
built by the French at Chimney Point, in 
the town of Addison, some sixty miles 
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further up the lake, but if there was any 
settlement near, it was broken up by the 
[roquois, who resisted the French because 
Champlain had been accompanied by 
their enemies, the Algonquins. So the 
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stood in the provinces that New York 
bordered on Connecticut and on a line 
running thence north to Lake Champlain, 
With this understanding, in 1749, Gov- 
ernor Wentworth granted the town of 





Marbie Quarry 


first permanent white settlement in the 
state was around a block house called 
Fort Dummer, built in 1724 by the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts in what is now the 
town of Brattleboro. ‘The loss of sixty- 
four years from the antiquity of the state 
was thus more than compensated by the 
superior qualities of the settlers who 
finally poured in from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. 

In 1741, Benning Wentworth was ap- 
pointed by King George II. governor of 
New Hampshire, and his commission de- 
clared his province to extend westerly 
“until it should meet his majesty’s other 
governments.” It was generally under- 





Proctor. 


Bennington, in the southwest corner of 
the state, and during the next fifteen 
years granted about one hundred and 
thirty other towns. In 1764, without no- 
tice to the inhabitants, King George III., 
by an order in council for better defining 
the boundaries, extended the government 
of New York as far east as the Connecti- 
cut river. This transferred the whole ter- 
ritory of Vermont to New York. The 
settlers did not like it, but probably they 
would have acquiesced if the government 
of New York had not required them to 
take out new titles to their lands, at a 
heavy expense. Against this they suc- 
cessfully appealed to the king in council, 
and in 1767 the Governor of New York was 
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commanded, “upon pain of his majesty’s highest 
displeasure,”” to cease making grants of the con 
= troverted lands. But, under grants already made, 
* judgments of ejectment were given against the 
settlers by the colonial court in New York, and 
after the trial of a test case the attorney-general 
advised Ethan Allen to return and pacify his 
people, for their cause was hopeless. Allen re 
plied: “The gods of the valleys are not the gods 
of the hills ;’’ and when eviction was attempted, 
the settlers offered armed _ resistance. On the 
18th of July, 1771, Sheriff’ Ten Eyck and a posse 
z of three hundred marched from Albany to eject 
= James Breakenridge from his farm in Bennington. 
They found the place thoroughly defended, and 
most of the posse refused to attack. ‘The sheriff 
seized an axe to break in the door of the house, 
but was surrounded by levelled muskets and com- 
pelled to retire. “And here,” says the late 
Governor Hiland Hall, in his “Early History of 
= Vermont,” “on the farm of James Breakenridge, 
@ was born the future state of Vermont.” 
% During the next four years there was continuous 
but bloodless war, chiefly west of the mountain 
range that extends through the centre of the state 
from south to north. Committees of safety, and 
companies of volunteers calling themselves “ Green 
Mountain Boys” were organized in several towns, 
and a “grand committee ” of delegates met often 
and provided for the general welfare. Rewards 
were offered in New York for the arrest of the 
leaders of what was styled “the mob,” and on 
the night of March 2 772, Remember Baker 
was seized, after being wounded in his house at 
East Arlington, and hurried towards Albany. The 
news flew to Bennington, where ten men rallied 
and rode with all speed to the present site of ‘Troy. 
Finding that the raiders had not passed, they 
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turned towards Arlington and met them. ‘The 
captors scattered and Baker was borne tenderly 
home. ‘This affair prepared the settlers for any 
degree of resistance, and three weeks later, when 


ae 
they heard that Gov. Tryon was marching towards 
them with a force of British regulars, they ob 
tained artillery from the old fort at Williamstown, 
Mass., and made other preparations for vigorous 
defence. The force, however, did not appear. 

It became dangerous to hold a New York title 
to lands, or to speak in favor of the New York ju- 
risdiction. ‘The Green Mountain boys organized 
temporary courts for each case, and tried and pun 
ished offenders on the spot. In one instance they 
took the roof from a claimant’s house, to show 
him that he could not be sheltered by a New York 
title, but restored it after he had agreed to accept 
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Hon. George F. Edmunds Hon. Justin S. Morrill. 
The Senators from Vermont. 


the New Hampshire jurisdiction. Claim- to inflict. This act was accompanied 
ants and their surveyors were ina few in- by a proclamation from Gov. Tryon, 
stances whipped with the twigs of the offering a reward of one hundred pounds 
forest, which the settlers called affixing each for Allen and Warner, and_ fifty 
the ‘beech seal” to their 
titles. A citizen of Arlington, 
whose loyalty to the settlers 
had weakened, was suspended 
in a chair for two hours at the 
top of the tall sign-post of 
the tavern at Bennington 
Centre, by the side of the 
stuffed catamount which 
grinned defiance towards New 
York. ‘This exaltation cured 
him and many others. 

On the oth of March, 
1774, acts of outlawry were 
passed by the New York as- 
sembly, which authorized the 
hanging without trial of Ethan 
Allen, Seth Warner, Remem- 
ber Baker, Robert Cochran, 
Peleg Sunderland, Silvanus 
Brown, James Breakenridge 
and John Smith, and such 
other punishment short of life 
and limb for their followers 
as the court might see fit 
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each for the others named. This had 
been done at the instance of Benjamin 
Hough of Socialborough (now Rutland). 
His neighbors seized him and carried him 
to Sunderland, thirty miles south, where, 
after trial before the leading Green Moun- 
tain Boys, he was punished by two hun- 
dred lashes and banished towards New 
York, “ not to return on pain of receiving 
five hundred lashes.” 

But whenever an offender was pun- 
ished by these pioneers he was given a 
certificate of the fact, so that he might 
not be chastised again for the same 
offence by some other detachment of 
“our mob.” And they did not assume 
to try any one except for offending the 
common good. ‘Their sense of justice is 
shown by a letter which Ethan Allen and 
six others sent to Benjamin Spencer and 
Amos Marsh in Clarendon, whom they 
had required to abandon New York au- 
thority and take out New Hampshire 
titles. ‘They wrote that if “Col. Willard 
or any other man demand an exorbitant 
price for your lands, we scorn it, and will 





assist you in mobbing such avaricious 
persons, for we mean to use force against 
oppression and that only.” 

This independent local government 
and resistance to outside authority, so 
much more marked in Vermont than even 
in Massachusetts, was fast leading up to 
the American Revolution. The Green 
Mountain Boys were in full sympathy with 
the resolve of the Continental Congress, 
adopted in September, 1774, to suspend 
all commercial relations with the mother 
country until the oppressive’acts of par- 
liament should be repealed. And they 
did not stop there. ‘They decided that 
no further acts of government in the 
name of the king should be tolerated in 
their midst. As the Cumberland county 
court was about to open at Westminster, 
March 14, 1775, those in the vicinity, 
after voting to “ oppose all authority that 
would not accede to the resolves of the 
Continental Congress,” armed themselves 
with clubs and took possession of the court 
house. Sheriff Patterson and _ posse 
forced a midnight entrance by firing 
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through the door and wounding twelve of 
the occupants. ‘The next day an inquest 
was held over the body of William French, 
who had died of his wounds, and the as- 
sailants were charged with murder. By 
the next morning fully five hundred men, 
armed and equipped for war, had assem- 
bled, and Capt. Robert Cochran, who 
had made a forced march with forty men 
from the west side of the mountain, con- 
ducted the judges, the sheriff, and six of 
his assistants to Northampten jail. Zhus 
began and ended the first bloody resistance 
in the name of the Continental Congress 
to kingly power in America. Henceforth 
the land controversy was merged in the 
greater and more general struggle. <A 
month later occurred the fights of Lex- 
ington and Concord, and in less than an- 
other month the taking of Fort Ticon- 
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deroga by Ethan Allen “in the name of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress,” an@ of Crown Point by Seth 
Warner, and of a British sloop by Bene- 
dict Arnold, by which victories Lake Cham- 
plain was cleared of the enemy and the 
trophies of which were two hundred 
and thirty-four guns, many small arms, 
a few prisoners, and two strongholds 
which menaced both Vermont and New 
York, and which had cost more than two 
millions of dollars. 

The limits of this article compel the 
omission of any detailed account of the 
gallant part borne by the Green Moun- 
tain Boys in the Revolutionary War. 
Ethan Allen fell into captivity by the fail- 
ure of Major Brown’s column to unite 
in his attack upon Montreal, in Septem- 
ber, 1775, and was not exchanged until 
1778. Col. Seth Warner and his .regi- 
ment repulsed Gen. Carlton at Longueuil 
as the British were moving from Mon- 
treal to raise the siege of St. John, and 
shortly afterwards captured a large num- 
ber of vessels and stores as they tried to 
pass his batteries at Sorel. Having re- 
turned home for the winter, he and large 
numbers of his men soon hastened to the 
relief of Gen. Wooster at Quebec after 
the defeat and death of Montgomery. 
They suffered severe losses from smallpox 
during the winter, and made a stubborn 
retreat before the reinforced British army, 
reaching Ticonderoga and home the fol- 
lowing June. After the destruction of 
Arnold’s flotilla in October, and the ad- 
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vance of the British to Crown Point, three 
Vermont regiments under Colonels War- 
ner, Brownson and Robinson hastened 
to the support of Gen. Gates at Fort ‘Ti- 
conderoga, and the farmers and millers, 
at the call of the committee of safety, 
furnished more flour than the men left at 
home could forward. ‘This timely ser- 
vice received the warmest thanks of Gen. 
Gates, and the troops were dismissed with 
honor after the British retreated. 

While the convention for forming a 
state government was in session at Wind- 
sor in July, 1777, Burgoyne 
with an army of ten thousand 
was advancing on ‘Ticon- 
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deroga. Warner issued from Rutland an 
urgent call for men, which the conven- 
tion seconded, and within three days he 


was at ‘Ticonderoga with nine hundred 


militia. But Gen. 
St. Clait was 
obliged to retreat 
before over- 
whelming num- 
bers, and on the 
morning of the 
7th the rear 


guard, under Col- 
onels Warner and 
Francis, was de- 
feated with heavy 
in a 
battle at 
bardton ; 
the y scattered 
and gathered at 
Manchester a few 
days later. ‘The 
council of safety 
which had been 
Windsor convention, 


loss severe 


Hub- 
but 


r Wm. P. Dillingham. 


appointed by the 


and of which ‘Thomas Chittenden was 
president and Ira Allen secretary, ex- 
erted itself greatly in defence of the 


state, not only sending men to Warner 
at Manchester, but confiscating the 
property of those who had joined the 
enemy and thus equipping a regiment of 

rangers under Col. Samuel Her- 


; rick. At the battle of Benning- 
- ton, August 16th, both Warner’s 
| 
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Herrick’s regiments bore an im- 
portant part, and their commanders 
were highly complimented by General 
Stark. In the autumn Herrick’s rangers 
and about five hundred Vermonters 
under Colonel Brown Massachusetts 
harrassed the enemy’s rear near ‘licon- 
deroga, recapturing many prisoners taken 
at Hubbardton, taking two hundred and 
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ninety-three of the enemy and destroying 
one hundred and fifty bateaux, seventeen 
gunboats and one armed sloop. In 1778, 
while Warner’s regiment was at Albany, 
a British force sailed up the lake and 
penetrated Vermont as far as Middlebury, 
taking captive all the men, burning all 
the buildings, and retreating before troops 
from Rutland could meet them. ‘The 
following spring a line of defence was 
formed and partially fortified, from Cas- 
tleton to the mountains east of Pittsford, 
and all settlers north of it were required 
to come in. Companies of rangers de- 
fended the frontier throughout 1779. In 
October, 1780, more than one thousand 
British and Indians sailed up the lake 
and moved against Fort George, which 
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was held by Capt. Chipman and about 
eighty men of Warner’s regiment, nearly 
all of whom were slaughtered in a sortie. 
At the same time a body of three hun- 
dred, chiefly Indians, under Lieut. Hor- 
ton, of the British army, passed up the 
Winooski over the divide and down White 
river to Royalton, where they killed two 
settlers, captured thirty, burned twenty 








Falls, Proctor 

houses, killed many cattle, and escaped 
before men from the settlements could 
overtake them. 

‘This was the last invasion of Vermont 
during the Revolution; but the frontier 
was constantly menaced. ‘The continen 
tal army all employed, elsewhere. 
Vermont had asked permission to enter 
the Union, but delegates in Congress from 
New York, New Hampshire and Massa 
chusetts prevented favorable action. 
‘There was reason to believe that some of 
them were willing to leave the state de- 
fenceless in order that danger might com 
pel partition. The situation was ex 
tremely critical and the Vermonters 
resorted to diplomacy and politic al strat- 
egy. ‘They not only took the aggressive 
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and annexed portions of New Hampshire 
and New York with the assent of the in- 
habitants of those regions, but Ethan 
Allen, who had returned from captivity, 


Brattlebor 


and been appointed brigadier-general, 
availed of correspondence with the British 
General Haldimand, in relation to an ex- 
change of prisoners, for negotiating a 
truce over Vermont and_ northeastern 
New York. ‘The British, knowing the 
disappointment of the Vermonters at not 
being admitted to the Union, sought to 
conciliate them. ‘They not only entered 
into a truce, but offered to make Vermont 
a British province and confer dignities 
and emoluments upon her leading men. 
Allen submitted all the letters to Gov. 
Chittenden and a few others, but diplo- 
matic privacy had to be observed. ‘The 
mystery created suspicion in New York 
and among the uninitiated in Vermont. 
Two members of the legislature sought an 
investigation. Allen appeared before the 
house and explained so far as he safely 
could, but obviously withheld the purpose 
of the negotiation, which was two-fold — 
first, the safety of the frontier, and second, 
the impression upon congress of the idea 
that the state might be lost unless speed- 
ily admitted. Could Allen have safely 
stated this, he would have been vindi- 
cated; but instead, he was thanked and 
dismissed. A year later, however, he was 
re-elected brigadier-general, but the 
FROM A STATUE BY LARKIN G. MEAD, AT MONTPELIE honor was declined. 
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Two remarkable letters incident 
to this diplomacy had been written 
him by Col. Beverly Robinson of 
New York, a confidant of Sir Henry 
Clinton, the British commander-in- 
chief. ‘The first, dated March 30, 
1780, stated that, having heard that 
Allen and most of the Vermonters 
were opposed to the chimerical 
scheme of American independence, 
he would gladly communicate to Sir 
Henry any wish of theirs, and on 
the return of their allegiance he did 
not doubt they could have a sep- 
arate government under the king 
and constitution of England. Allen 
made no reply, and about a year 
later received a second letter, dated 
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Feb. 2, 1781, renewing the former 
offer, and this time by authority. 
Allen made no reply, but with the 
sanction of Gov. Chittenden trans- 
mitted the letters to Congress, ac- 
companied by one of his own, in 
which he said he had no acquaint- 
ance with Robinson and had _ not 
communicated with him. He re- 
cited the neglect of congress, the 
opposition of adjacent states, the 
efforts to divide the people, the ex- 
posure of the frontier, the services 
of Vermont to the general cause, 
his attachment to which he did not 
think would be questioned while he 
claimed for Vermont the right to 





agree on terms for the cessation 
of hostilities with Great Britain, 
provided the United States per- 
sist in rejecting her application 
for union; and he closed by 
saying: “ for I am as resolutely 
determined to defend the in 

dependence of Vermont S 
congress that of the United 
States, and rather than fail, 
will retire with the hardy Green 
Mountain Boys into the deso 
late caverns of the mountains 
and wage war with human na 

ture at large.” The letter had 
its intended effect, in conjunc 

tion with other circumstances, 
and congress indicated its will- 
ingness to receive Vermont 
minus the New York and New 
Hampshire annexes. ‘The Ver- 
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mont legislature, containing members 
from the additions, objected to the terms, 
and New York still strenuously opposed. 
Meanwhile the negotiations with Gen. 
Haldimand were kept up, through Ira 
Allen and Joseph Fay, and were carried 
just far enough to prolong the truce, and 
no further. Peace with Great Britain 
came in 1783, and the treaty included 
Vermont, but the old controversy with 
New York was not ended, and it took 
several years to remove the obstacles to 
the admission of the 
state. 

Meanwhile Ver- 
mont got on very 
well as an independ- 
ent state. She es- 
caped the federal 
debt, and on account 
of her moderate 
taxes, mild laws, fer- 
tile lands and _ the 
high quality of her 
people, there was a 
great influx of settlers 
from other _ states. 
She coined money, 
established post 
offices, had a_post- 
master general, and 
would probably have 
issued letters of 
marque and reprisal 
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if the New Yorkers had been as trouble- 
some on the lake as some of them 
continued to be on land. Finally all 
sensible men in New York despaired of 
annexing a people so determined in 
their independence, and under the in- 
fluence of Gen. Schuyler and Alexander 
Hamilton the opposition ceased. Ver- 
mont paid New York thirty thousand 
dollars to quiet certain disputed land 
titles, and on the 4th of March, 1791, 
the state was admitted into the Union by 
the unanimous vote of congress. 

Little has thus far been said about the 
civil government of Vermont. Indepen- 
dence was declared at a convention in 
Westminster, January 15, 1777. At an 
adjourned session held in Windsor, June 
4th, fifty towns, or nearly all then organ- 
ized, were represented by seventy-two 
delegates and a committee was appointed 
to prepare a constitution. Adjournment 
was had to July 2d, when their draft was 
presented and adopted. ‘There was little 
time to consider it, on account of Bur- 
goyne’s invasion, but it was modelled after 
the constitution of Pennsylvania and was 
recommended by Dr. Young and Dr. 
Franklin. It was the first of the state 
constitutions to prohibit slavery. It was 
remodelled in 1786, and twenty-eight 
amendments have been made since. At 
present amendments can be proposed only 
once in ten years. 
An election was 
held in 1778, and 
the legislature met 
at Windsor on the 
t2th of March. 
Thomas Chittenden 
was the first gov- 
ernor, Jacob Marsh 
lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and Ira Allen 
treasurer. 

The state is now 
divided into  four- 
teen counties, two 
cities (Vergennes 
and Burlington) 
and two hundred 
and forty-one towns, 
in many of which 
are incorporated 
villages with gov- 
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ernments like those of citiés. Since 
1870 the state elections have been 
held biennially, when a governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, treasurer, secretary of 
state and auditor of accounts are chosen 
by the freemen. ‘The judiciary con- 
sists of a supreme court of law and 
equity, of judges of probate in the several 
probate districts (usually one in each 
county), of municipal courts in the cities 
and chartered villages, and of justices of 
the peace elected by the people. From 
the foundation of the government the 
judges of the supreme court, of whom 
there are now seven, have been elected 
by each new legislature on joint ballot. 
This system has been much criticised, on 
the ground that the tenure of office is too 
uncertain to induce the best talent, and 
that judges should be independent of 
party politics or of the influence of power- 
ful suitors who may be in politics. But in 
fact the judges have usually been taken 
from among the ablest lawyers in the 
state and have generally been re-elected 
as long as they desired to serve. The 
men have been better than the system. 
Sessions of the legislature were held in 
thirteen different towns until 1808. 
Montpelier was made the permanent cap- 
ital in 1805, because it is very near the 
centre of the state. The first state house 
cost about $9,000, and was occupied from 
1808 to 1836. The second cost about 
$112,000, and was burned in 1857. ‘The 
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third and present edifice cost 
$149,000, and was first occu- 
pied in 1859. It was designed 
by Thomas W. Silloway and is 
built of granite. A large addi- 
tion for the supreme court and 
state library was built about 
five years ago. ‘The executive 
chambers and the halls of the 
senate and house are models 
of elegance. ‘The senate is 
limited to thirty members, 
elected in the counties accord- 
ing to population. ‘The house 
consists of one member from 
each town or city. Thus the 
largest is no more strongly 
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represented than the smallest, unless 
the member is a better man, which 
is by no means always the case. ‘The 
legislature meets on the first Wednes- 
day of October each alternate year, and 
there is an unwritten law to adjourn before 








Thanksgiving day, so the sessions are 
usually of only six weeks, and special ses 
sions are rare. The members are paid 
three dollars a day and mileage one way. 
The governor is paid only $1,500, and 
the supreme court judges $3,300 each. 
There is always a preponderance of far 
mers in the house and they are as re 
spectful as though in a religious meeting. 
Parliamentary law is strictly observed and 
probably there is no more orderly and 
dignified legislative body in the world. 

The first representatives to congress 
were Nathaniel Niles and Israel Smith ; 
the first senators were Moses Robinson 
and Stephen R. Bradley — all elected in 
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1791. Among their most noted succes 
sors have been Nathaniel Chipman, sen 
ator 1791-1803, who was also a state and 
federal judge and was esteemed by Wash- 
ington and others as one of the ablest 
statesmen and jurists of his day ; Dudley 
Chase, senator 1813-17, 
judge ’17—’20, senator 725 
"31, and uncle of Salmon 
P. Chase; Rollin C. Mal 
lory, representatiy e "19 
*31; Samuel S. Prentiss, 
senator ’31—’42, and U. S. 
district judge ’42-56; John 
Mattocks, representative 
25-27, 41-43 and gover 
nor °43-'44; Benjamin 
Swift, representative ’27—"31 
and senator °33-—’39; Wil 
liam Slade, representative 
*31-"43 and governor ’44 
"46; Hiland Hall, repre 
sentative °33-—'43, governor 
58-60, previously judge 
of supreme court and sub 
sequently writer of the best 
history of early Vermont ; 
George P. Marsh, repre 
sentative °43-—'49, minister 
to Turkey "49-53 and to 
Italy “61-’82, also famous 
author and linguist ; Samuel 


S. Phelps, senatos ’39-’51, 
and again in’ 53, previously 
judge, father of E. J. Phelps ; 


Solomon Foote, representa- 
tive ’43-"47, senator ’5 1-66 
and president of the senate 
ro tempore; Jacob Colla 
2—'42, representative °43- 
"49, postmaster-general under President 
Taylor, then senator ’55—’65; Luke 
P. Poland, representative ’67—’75, sen 
ator °’65-—’67 and_ previously judge 
and chief judge; Paul Dillingham, 
representative °43—’47, governor ’65- 
67, father of ex-Gov. Wm. P. Dilling- 
ham and of the widow of Senator Matt 
H. Carpenter of Wisconsin, and_ still 
living in his 92d year ; E. P. Walton, repre 
sentative °57—’63, for many years a lead 
ing editor, historian and state legislator : 
George W. Hendee, ’73-’79, lieutenant 
governor and governor ; Homer E. Royce, 
representative °57—61, and afterwards 
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judge and chief judge ; Charles W. Willard, 
69-75, leading lawyer, editor and legis- 
lator; Charles H. Joyce, and 
John W. Stewart, representative ’83—'91, 
speaker of the state legislature ’65—’68 and 
76-78, governor in ’71-2. ‘The present 
representation in the house is by Wm. W. 
Grout ’81—’83 and ’85—’g1 and Henry H. 
Powers ’91— and in the senate by George 
F. Edmunds and Justin S. Morrill. A 
more detailed mention of these two men 
is in order. 

Justin S. Morrill is “eighty-one years 
young.”” He has been a successful mer- 
chant and farmer, and was first chosen to 
congress in 1885, never having served in 
the legislature. He was five times  re- 
elected and was then promoted to the 
senate, taking his seat in 1867, and has 
been four times re-elected. If he lives 
to complete his present term (March 3, 
1897), he will have been forty-two years 
in public life. He has been prominent 
almost from the first, especially in rela- 
tion to business and finance. He opposed 
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the tariff of 1857, and the next year was 
appointed on the committee of ways and 


means. In 1860 he carried through the 
Morrill tariff and the internal revenue 
law. In 1864 he secured the termina- 


tion of the Canadian reciprocity treaty. 
The land grant college bill of 1858, which 
was vetoed by Buchanan, was _ his, and 
Lincoln approved it in 1862. The last 
congress, as a result of his effort, voted to 
these colleges an annual appropriation 
from the sales of public lands. He was 
chairman of ways and means from ’65 to 
"67, was made a member of the finance 
committee when he entered the senate, 
became its chairman in 1881, and so 
continues. He is, and long has been, 
second on the committee of public build- 
ings and grounds, and he reported bills 
for the new congressional library, the 
marble terraces of the capitol, the war, 
navy and state building, the engraving 
and printing building of the treasury, the 
national museum, also for many improve- 
ments in public grounds and the new 

federal buildings at Montpelier and 

St. Albans. He was among the first 











to move against Mormon polygamy in 
1857. In 1858 he made the minority 
report of fifteen against the  pro- 


slavery Lecompton constitution for 
Kansas, the majority report being 
made by Alex. H. Stephens. In 


1887 he introduced and advocated a 
bill for consular examination of emi- 
grants. It was thought too stringent 
then, but is in favor now. Mr. 
Morrill has always stood for sound 
money. He has taken an active part 
in all the important work of congress, 
and though making no claims to 
oratory has delivered many influential 
speeches. No man has ever en- 
joved higher confidence of his as- 
sociates or greater respect among the 
people. The degree of M. A. was 
conferred upon him by Dartmouth in 
’74, and that of LL. D. by the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in ’74 and the 
University of Pennsylvania in ‘84. 
Cornell University has his portrait, 
and a fine new building of the lowa 
agricultural college at Ames is called 








W. G. Veazey 


in his honor “ Morrill Hall.” 
George F. Edmunds is only sixty- 
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three, but looks older. He has just re- 
signed from the senate after twenty-five 
years of most distinguished service. From 
life on his father’s farm, through an ardu- 
ous law practice, a brilliant service in the 
Vermont legislature and in his senatorial 
career, he has been a great student and 
restless worker. Probably no other Amer- 
ican statesman of an equal length of ser- 





Middlebury College. 


vice has been a chief promoter of so 
many important measures. After serving 
five terms in the Vermont house, and as 
speaker the last three, and two terms 
in the senate, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor I)illingham to succeed the late Sol- 
omon Foot in the United States senate, 
taking his seat April 5, 1866. He was 
publicly thanked by Charles Sumner that 
very month for an eloquent speech against 


the admission of Colorado with a consti- 
tution which restricted suffrage to whites. 
He was soon made chairman of the com- 
mittee on retrenchment, and was instru- 
mental in defining the issues of bonds 
and notes and in saving to the treasury 
ten million dollars derived from sales of 
captured and abandoned property. He 
also reported the tenure of office bill that 
checked the impairment 
of the civil service then 
going on. In 1867 he 
became a member of the 
judiciary committee and 
has been chairman of it 
for seventeen years. 
During all this time he 
has been regarded as 
the greatest lawyer in the 
senate, even with Car- 
penter, Conkling, Evarts 
and Hoar for comparison. 
Among the important 
measures which he origi 
nated were those which 
pledged the payment of 
the public debt in coin; 
stopped payment for 
slaves who had enlisted 
or been drafted; pre- 
vented the further issue 
of bonds and land cer- 
tificates and payment for 
government transporta- 
tion to Pacific railroads 
until they should account 
to the government; dis- 
tributed the $15,500,a00 
awarded by the Geneva 
arbitration; expedited 
the disposal of pension 
cases; ended the pre- 
tence that either house 
could alone reject the 
electoral vote of a state ; 
terminated the unequal fisheries treaty 
with Great Britain; put the Spanish 
land grants in line of judicial deter- 
mination; and finally and_ effectually 
crushed the Mormon monster. He re- 
ported the meat inspection and exporta- 
tion bill, and was the leading supporter 
of the Nicaragua treaty, which made the 
coming canal possible. He reported the 
electoral commission bill and served on 
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the commission which declared Mr. Hayes 
elected president, and thus peaceably 
solved the most perilous problem since 
the war; and subsequently he framed the 
electoral count bill which many consider 
the most important act of this generation. 
He declined appointments to the supreme 
bench, which both Presidents Hayes and 
Arthur offered him, and was a saving can- 
didate for the presidential nomination in 
the Republican conventions of ’80 and 
’84, receiving thirty-four votes in the for- 
mer and ninety-four in the latter, all with- 
out his solicitation and hardly with his 
consent. For many years he has had a 
lucrative practice, chiefly in the federal 
courts, and has managed many important 
cases. 

Redfield Proctor is one of the most 
successful Vermonters, present or past. 
President Harrison told Senator Morrill 
that he considered him the ablest Secre- 
tary of War since Stanton, and the most 
efficient of any in time of peace. He 
has introduced many reforms in the de- 
partment, one of which has reduced de- 
sertions by more than thirty per cent, 
and another of which has completely over- 
come the long delays in certifying records 
in pension cases. He preserved the dig- 
nity of the country without wounding the 
sensibilities of mourners at the decease 
of Jefferson Davis, and he conducted a 
threatening Indian war to a peaceful ter- 
mination. He has long been spoken of 
as “the Abe Lincoln of Vermont,” and 
some apply that compliment to him as a 
member of this administration. He was 
born in Cavendish in 1831 and graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1851. He began the 
practice of law in Boston with his cousin, 
the late chief justice Isaac F. Redfield, 
but left it in 1861 to enter the army from 
Vermont. While on the staff of Gen. 
William F. Smith, he was complimented 
by Gen. McClellan for bravery at Lewins- 
ville. He became major of the 5th Ver- 
mont and colonel of the 15th, and at the 
expiration of his term began the practice 
of law in Rutland. In 1869 he entered 
the marble business, in which he has 
made the largest development in the his- 
tory of that industry anywhere in the 
world; after entering the Cabinet, his 
son, Col. Fletcher D. Proctor, succeeded 
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him as president of the Vermont Marble 
Company. Mr. Proctor was selectman of 
Rutland, representative and senator, pres- 
ident pro tempore of the senate, lieuten- 
ant-governor, and in 1878 governor. He 
was twice a delegate to republican national 
conventions, and in 1888, as chairman of 
the delegation, cast Vermont’s eight votes 
on every ballot for Mr. Harrison ; and as 
Vermont’s delegation was the only one 
which had been solid for the nominee 
from the first, its chairman at once re- 
ceived national attention. By a unani- 
mous vote the Vermont legislature recom- 
mended him for a place in the cabinet, 
not at all because he had shown political 
sagacity, but because of his general fit- 
ness. 

Edward J. Phelps, who was minister to 
England during Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration and would probably have been ap- 
pointed chief justice of the United States 
supreme court but for the condition of pol- 
itics inside his party, is one of the ablest 
and most accomplished men whom Ver- 
mont has ever produced. He is a son of 
Judge and Senator Samuel S. Phelps, and 
was born in Middlebury, July 11, 1822. 
There he graduated and became a lawyer. 
He removed to Burlington in 1845, where 
he still resides. Belonging to the minor- 
ity party in Vermont, he never held office, 
except by federal appointment. He was 
second comptroller of the treasury under 
President Fillmore, and all the rest of his 
life, save when abroad, has been devoted 
to the practice of his profession. He was 
president of the American Bar associa- 
tion in 1880, and at Saratoga he gave 
them an address on Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and the Constitutional Law of his 
time, which elicited great praise, and has 
since been published in Philadelphia. 
In 1882 he became Kent professor of law 
in Yale University, and returned to the 
chair after his service abroad. He has 
also lectured on law in Boston University, 
and many leading men of the Suffolk bar 
paid him the rare compliment to attend 
the lectures. James Russell Lowell, 
whom he succeeded at the court of St. 
James, had gratified his countrymen and 
captivated the English. He was a hard 
man to follow, but by common consent 
Mr. Phelps took rank with the most dis- 
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tinguished of American ministers, such as 
Motley, Washburne, the Adamses and 
Franklin. Not only did he prove a great 
diplomat, but in social and _ professional 
circles he was a brilliant and much sought 
guest. Among his addresses was one on 
the Law of the Land, delivered at Edin- 
burgh and widely printed. In 1888 he 
contributed a notable series of articles to 
the Mineteenth Century magazine, on the 
Constitution of the United States, and a 
recent article on the Behring Sea con- 
troversy, in Harper's Magazine, in which 
he sustains the American position against 
the unthinking of his own party, has com- 
manded international attention 
spect. 

Not a few sons and daughters of Ver- 
mont have won distinction in literature 
and art. From Thomas Rowley, the 
Revolutionary rhymester, to the spring 
poets who made life such a burden to 
Josiah B. Bowditch that he sold his news- 
paper and removed to Rhode Island and 
became a statistician, 
many writers of merit. 


and re- 


there have been 
Those first in 


rank by common consent are John G. 


Saxe, Julia C. R. Dorr and Charles G. 
Eastman, poets, George P.- Marsh, gen- 
eral literature, Nathaniel Chipman, Isaac 
F. Redfield, Edward J. Phelps and Hor- 
ace G. Wood, government and law, Daniel 
P. Thompson and Mrs. Dorr, fiction, and 
Hiland Hall and George Grenville Bene- 
dict, history. Saxe took rank as a 
morous poet with Thomas Hood. 
Julia C. R. Dorr has enriched literature 
with poems, novels and travels that are 
admired wherever the English language 
is read. Her beautiful home, ‘The 
Maples,” at Centre Rutland, facing the 
lofty mountains sketched by her daugh 
ter, Mrs. Steele, and illustrated in connec 
tion with this article, has given her the 
inspiration of nature, the domestic affec- 
tions, refined social life, and patriotism. 
All her writings are imbued with warmth 
of feeling, purity of thought, and elegance 
of diction. Her father was a successful 
promoter of the great marble industry. 
Two of her brothers were soldiers in the 
civil war, and became generals; and her 
husband .was an able and honored citizen. 
Her books are “ Farmingdale,” “ Lan- 
mere,” “ Sibyl Huntington,” ‘“ Poems,” 


hu- 
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“ Expiation,” “ Friar Anselmo and Other 
Poems,”’ “The Legend of the Baboush- 
ka,” a Christmas poem, ‘“ Daybreak,” 
an Easter poem, ‘ Bermuda,” an idyll of 
the summer islands, and ‘ Afternoon 
Songs ’’ (1885). She contributed a noble 
poem on Vermont for the centennial cele- 
bration of the battle of Bennington, and 
another which was read by Prof. Church- 
ill at the dedication of the Vermont 
monuments at Gettysburg, in October 
1889, and was pronounced by President 
McKnight of Pennsylvania college, “ the 
best poem ever written on Gettysburg.” 

And Vermont has given birth to some 
of the greatest of American artists. 
Among them were Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor of the Greek Slave, his son, 
Preston Powers, modeller of the Collamer 
statue and other more noted works ; Wil- 
liam M. Hunt, pupil and friend of Millet 
and teacher of his style in America ; Lar- 
kin G. Mead, designer of the Lincoln 
monument at Springfield, Ills., sculptor of 
two statues of Ethan Allen and of works in 
Italy of more general fame: ‘Thomas W. 
Wood, who has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design in 
New York, and many of whose paintings 
rank among the best in this country ; and 
Richard M. Hunt, architect of the York- 
town monument, the Liberty pedestal, 
the Vanderbilt mausoleum, and many 
grand buildings. 

It has been stated that Vermont, though 
one of the smallest states in the Union, 
was represented in a recent congress by 
more native sons than any other state. 
‘They are everywhere, and are usually at 
the front. It is only necessary to men- 
tion a few names to see how this nursery 
has enriched the country — such names 
as those of President Arthur and Vice- 
President Morton ; Cornelius P. Van Ness, 
who was governor, collector, boundary 
commissioner, and minister to Spain; 
John A. Kasson of Iowa, who has been 
member of congress, first assistant post- 
master-general, minister to Austria, and 
minister to Germany; Stephen A. Doug- 
lass and Matt H. Carpenter, the great 
senators from Illinois and Wisconsin ; 
Roswell G. Horr, the ex-congressman of 
Michigan; James 
and senator of 


Whitcomb, governor 
Indiana; Thaddeus 
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Stevens, “the great commoner ”’ of Penn- 
sylvania ; Roswell M. Field, the eminent 
lawyer of St. Louis, father of Eugene 
Field, the poet and humorist; Silas 
Wright, governor of New York and a 
leading statesman of his day ; C. L. Bene- 
dict, U. S. judge of the eastern district 
of New York, who was appointed by 
President Lincoln, and is now senior dis- 
trict judge in the United States and the 
leading admiralty jurist in the country ; 
John A. Jameson of Chicago, eminent as 
an author as well as jurist ; E. H. Stough- 
ton of New York, former minister to Rus- 
sia ; Surgeon-General J. H. Baxter of the 
U.S. army; Chief Justice Walbridge A. 
Field, Judge Edgar J. Sherman, and Judge 
Edmund H. Bennett of Massachusetts ; 
Collector Alanson W. Beard and ex-Con- 
gressman A. A. Ranney of Boston ; Sena- 
tor Richard F. Pettigrew of South Da- 
kota; Senator William F. Vilas and 
Senator Philetus Sawyer of Wisconsin ; 
Frederick Billings, president of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad; and so on almost 
without limit, embracing leading profes- 
sional and business men in most of the states 
ofthe Union. Vermonters are sometimes 
reminded that Joseph Smith, the founder 
of Mormonism, and Brigham Young, his 
chief successor, were also from their state, 
but they are quick to reply that Ver- 
mont furnished the senator who drew the 
law that doomed their hierarchy to de- 
struction. 

Most of the early settlers of Vermont 
were religious, and all favored education. 
Churches and schools abounded. In all 
the towns chartered after the adoption of 
the constitution, about one-thirteenth of 
the land was reserved in equal shares for 
a state university, a grammar school in 
each county, the first settled minister of 
the town regardless of denomination, the 
support of the gospel ministry, and the 
support of common schools. These grants 
gave the state character and attracted the 
best people, among them many officers 
of the Revolutionary army ; but it often 
happened that the public interest was not 
well looked after in locating the claims. 
Sixty thousand acres stand sequestered 
for “ public, pious and charitable uses,” 
but the income is only $14,417.56 a year. 
The grants for religious uses aggregate 


20,817 acres, and the rentals are only 
$2,791.94. The University has 35,125 
acres, but the income is only $3,889.11. 
Middlebury College has 8,053 acres, with 
rents of only $918.28. Dartmouth Col- 
lege, being adjacent and therefore deemed 
of “importance to mankind at large and 
to this commonwealth in particular,” as 
expressed in the act of 1785, has been 
granted 24,769 acres, but the income is 
only $360.44. ‘The common school lands 
gregate 99,297 acres, and the rental is 
4,080.34. The grammar schools have 
24,654, and the rental is $2,833.79. 
Owned farms yielding no better than 
these leased lands have in many cases been 
abandoned, especially since the opening 
of the Great West, and more especially if 
they were mortgaged. ‘The fact is, most 
of the lands that fell to institutions are 
mountains. 

But the people have taxed themselves 
liberally for education. Every town was 
divided into school districts, and each was 
an independent government, subject only 
to the state laws. In the day of large 
families the district schools were success- 
ful; but with the decline of families and 
the growth of centres, they have lan- 
guished. ‘The state now has 2,276 school 
districts, 592 of which have not more 
than twelve scholars. As a rule the small 
districts have poor schools and high taxes. 
There are thirty-nine towns, as we learn 
from the report of State Superintendent 
Edwin F. Palmer, in which the average 
school tax is three times as high as that 
in seventeen other towns, and there are 
seventy-eight towns in which it is more 
than twice as high as in one hundred 
and eighty-five other towns. Under a 
law of 1890 a state tax of one-half mill 
on the valuation will be divided equally 
among school districts that maintain legal 
schools. ‘This, with interest on the Hun- 
tington fund (a bequest), will add about 
one hundred thousand dollars a year to 
the seven hundred thousand dollars now 
raised for schools, and will tend to equal- 
ize the burden and improve the weaker 
schools. But consolidation would bea 
greater remedy. 

There are now in Vermont three col- 
leges, three normal schools, forty-six 
graded schools, twenty-nine academies, 
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three convents and numerous parish 
schools. All the graded schools and 
academies prepare pupils for college, but 
only one in two hundred and sixty of the 
graded school pupils goes to college. 
About one-quarter of all the children in 
the state attend the graded schools. Ed- 
ucation is made compulsory by law, but 
it is not rigidly enforced. Vermont has 
been a prohibition state for thirty-five 
years, and instruction in hygienic tem- 
perance is required in all the schools. 

The University of Vermont, beautifully 
situated at Burlington, and of which the 
State Agricultural College is now a part, 
was chartered in 1791, but its first class 
was not graduated until 1804. It has 
had eleven presidents, and its present ac- 
complished head, Matthew H. Buckham, 
D.D., has served four years longer than 
any of his predecessors. Its graduates 
number 1,101, besides 1,368 in the med- 
ical department, among the former being 
Jacob Collamer, Wm. A. Wheeler, Asa 
Owen Aldis, Henry J. Raymond, Frede- 
ric Billings, Edmund H. Bennett, Henry 
O. Houghton, J. Gregory Smith, Asahel 
Peck, Dudley C. Dennison and Dorman B. 
Eaton. During the war of 1812-15 the 
buildings were occupied by United States 
soldiers. ‘The corner stone of the present 
main building was laid in 1825 by Gen. 
Lafayette. ‘The buildings have recently 
been remodelled and several new struc- 
tures added, among them the elegant 
Billings Library, designed by Richardson 
and presented by Frederic _ Billings. 
The department of agriculture and science 
extends many advantages to the farmers 
besides teaching classes. Women have 
been admitted to all the courses since 
1871. 

Middlebury College was founded in 
1800 by citizens of the town whose name 
it bears. It has had but eight presidents, 
one having served twenty-one years, and 
another, twenty-six. The buildings, li- 
brary, and finances have been much im- 
proved under its last two able executives, 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., and Ezra 
Brainerd, LL.D. During its ninety-one 
years this college has sent out 1,352 ed- 
ucated men, among them being Henry 
N. Hudson, John G. Saxe, Solomon Foot, 
Edward J. Phelps, Stephen Olin, Wm. R. 
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Shipman, Truman M. Post, John W. 
Stewart, Aldace F. Walker, and Julius S. 
Grinnell. Women have been admitted 
since 1883. The college is both classical 
and scientific, is very inexpensive, and is 
noted for the thoroughness of its instruc- 
tion. 

Norwich University is a military and 
technological institution, located at North- 
field. It was chartered in 1834, and 
grew from the academy which Capt. 
Alden Partridge, formerly superintendent 
of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, had established in 1819 at Nor 
wich, across the Connecticut river from 
Dartmouth College. Captain Partridge 
was its first president and was succeeded 
at his death by Gen. Truman B. Ransom, 
who resigned after four years to take 
command of the Ninth (New England) 
regiment in the Mexican war and fell 
while gallantly leading his men at the 
storming of Chapultepec, Sept. 13, 1847. 
Many graduates of this college became 
officers of distinction in both the Union 
and Confederate armies during the civil 
war. In 1866 the barracks were burned, 
and removal to Northfield followed, where a 
brick building was erected to which another 
is about to be added to accommodate the 
increasing number of students. Col. 
Charles H. Lewis, LL.D., is now presi- 
dent. An officer of the U. S. army is 
detailed to instruct in military science. 
Among the most distinguished of former 
professors were Zerah Colburn and Alonzo 
Jackman, far famed as mathematicians. 
In 1884 the legislature authorized the 
annual appointment of thirty state cadets 
to Norwich University (one by each state 
senator), for whom fifty dollars each per 
year is paid in full for tuition and room 
rent. In 1888 the University of Vermont 
was granted state aid for four years of $3,- 
600 a year for instruction in industrial arts, 
and $2,400 for college expenses of thirty 
students to be appointed by senators. A 
similar appropriation of $1,200 was made 
for scholarships at Middlebury. ‘The 
three normal schools are partially sup- 
ported by the state. The state also pays 
liberally for the instruction of its blind 
pupils and deaf mutes in schools of other 
states. 

The penal institutions consist of a state 
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prison at Windsor, a house of correction 
at Rutland, and a Reform School for boys 
and girls at Vergennes. ‘They are all 
conducted in accordance with modern 
usage. Until recently the insane poor 
have been supported at state and town 
expense at the Asylum at Brattleboro, 
owned by a private corporation, but the 
state is now building and_ has already 
opened a section of a hospital at Water- 
bury. 

At a banquet of Vermonters in Lowell, 
Mass., many years ago, a letter from John 
G. Saxe was read, which contained this 
sentiment: ‘Vermont is famous for four 
things —— men, women, maple sugar and 
horses ; 


“The first are strong, the last are fleet, 
The second and third exceedingly sweet. 
And all are uncommonly hard to beat.” 


In 1791, the year of Vermont’s admis- 
sion to thé Union, an instructor in vocal 
music named Justin Morgan took with 
him from Springfield, Mass., to Randolph, 
Vermont, a small bay two year old colt, 
that became the founder of a famous 
family of horses. His sire was ‘True 
Briton, that had been captured from Col. 
DeLancy, at King’s Bridge, N. Y., during 
the Revolution. True Briton was sired 
by Imported Traveller, and he had de- 
scended from five noted Arabian horses. 
Justin Morgan’s colt lived to be thirty- 
two years old, and left a remarkable pro- 
geny, among which were the heads of the 
three noted strains in the Morgan horse 
family —— Sherman, Bulrush and Wood- 
bury. Let us follow one of these strains 
down to the present. Sherman sired 
Black Hawk ; he, Ethan Allen ; he, Daniel 
Lambert ; and he, Aristos and Ben Frank- 
lin. Gen. Knox was a great-grand-get 
of Black Hawk. Ethan Allen, foaled in 
1849, became a famous trotter. His 
greatest race was on the Union course, 
Long Island, June 21, 1867, when he 
beat Dexter (also of Vermont birth), in 
three straight heats, in 2.15, 2.16, and 
2.19. Daniel Lambert, whose sire was 
Ethan and dam by Abdallah, get of Mam- 
brino and sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 
was foaled in 1858, and he died at Mid- 
dlebury in 1890. He was considered by 
many the most beautiful horse that ever 


lived, and he was for many years the 
greatest living sire of trotters, measured 
by the 2.30 list. He left thirty-three per- 
formers in the 2.30 class or better. The 
Morgan stock has been worth millions of 
dollars to the Vermont farmers and they 
continue to improve it, having shown 
more zeal during the last five years than 
ever before. 

In 1810 and 1811, Consul William Jar- 
vis, of Weathersfield, brought home from 
Spain a few choice specimens of the fin- 
est wooled sheep in the world, selected 
from the royal Cabannas that had been 
broken up by the French invasion. Skil- 
ful Vermont breeders have since im- 
proved the descendants of those merinos 
until their fame has become world-wide, 
and every year several carloads of the 
best stock sheep are sent to ‘Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and other ranching sections of this 
country, and cargoes to South America 
and Australia. A single sheep of this 
character recently sold in Australia for 
$5,000, and another is held there at $15,- 
ooo. At the Paris exposition Vermont 
merinos were awarded two of the three gold 
medals, one of the three silver medals, 
and eight of the nine bronze medals. 
The improvement that has been made in 
merinos since 1810 may be judged from 
the two cuts printed herewith, but it will 
be emphasized by a few figures. In 1810, 
three selected rams ata public shearing 
yielded 7 1-10 per cent of unwashed 
wool to live weight; in 1889, twenty-one 
Vermont rams, from which fleeces or 
samples were sent to Paris, yielded 22 
8-10 per cent. of unwashed wool to live 
weight. One of the rams whose fleece 
won a gold medal yielded when three 
years old, 374 pounds of unwashed fleece, 
which when scoured weighed 9g lbs. 11 02. 
Many years ago the number of fibres to 
the square inch of surface on merinos was 
40,000 to 48,000; Dr. H. A. Cutting of 
Vermont finds on the sheep of to-day 
222,300 fibres to the square inch, and the 
bearing surface is greatly increased on 
the limbs and head and by the growth of 
wrinkles. It would seem that there is 
not much more room for improvement, 
but if there is, Vermont breeders will find 
it. 

There has been a corresponding pro- 
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gress in dairying. During the last twenty 
years the discussions in the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association would have done 
credit to a body of scientists. Breeding, 
forage, feeding, and manufacture have all 


been revolutionized. Creameries, or 
butter factories, now abound and St. 
Albans has the largest in the world. 
Weekly the product is shipped to market 
in refrigerator cars and it readily com- 
mands the highest price. 

An album of statistics recently issued 
by the National Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that the average value of land 
per acre is $22.44 in Vermont, against 
$19.02 for the rest of the country. In 
the production of corn, Vermont’s rank 
among the states is only third ; in wheat, 
eighth ; oats, third ; rye, first east of the 
Mississippi ; buckwheat, first except Calli- 
fornia ; potatoes, fifth, hay third, in a divi- 
sion of five classes ; while in cattle, sheep, 
and swine, Vermont is in the first class. 
About one-third of her soil is arable, more 
than one-third, grassland; and a little 
less than one-third, woodland. She has 
more cultivated acres than any other New 
England state, and less unproductive land 
in proportion to area than any other 
state in the Union except Ohio, which 
has the same percentage. 

Though abounding in water power and 
raw material, Vermont has not developed 
manufactures on a large scale, but there 
is a gradual growth. ‘The Fairbanks 
scales, Howe scales, and Estey organs are 
noted throughout the world. The Russell 
Paper Company’s mills at Bellow’s Falls 
are unsurpassed. ‘Textiles, woodwork, 
boots and shoes, garments, utensils, iron 
bridges, cars, carriages, etc., have at least 
a footing, and in a few places, lumber and 
butter packages are produced on a large 
scale. 

Geologically, Vermont is one of the old- 
est sections of the country, the formation 
being mostly of the Silurian age. The 
lime stones of the Champlain valley are rich 
in fossils. ‘The first stoves used in New 
England were made in Brandon from ore 
minedand smelted there. At present there 
is a promising development of manganese 
on the line of the Bennington & Rutland 
railroad. Kaolin of a very superior quali- 
ty abounds near Vergennes. Copperas 
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at Strafford, and copper at Vershire and 
in some other places have at times been 
profitably mined on a large scale. Gold 
has been mined at Bridgewater, some- 
times at a profit. Soapstone is a small 
but growing product. Black lime at 
Amsden, and Plymouth, and white lime 
at Leicester, Winooski, St. Albans and 
Swanton, are largely and profitably pro- 
duced. But the great mineral output of 
the state is of marble, slate, and granite. 
In the marble business Vermont is far 
ahead of any other state and indeed of 
the world. Forty concerns last year em- 
ployed a capital of nearly six millions of 
dollars and nearly 3000 men, whose 
wages were $918,120. ‘The output was 
valued at $2,497,128. Rutland, West 
Rutland, Proctor, Brandon, and Dorset 
are the chief places of this great industry. 

Next to Pennsylvania, Vermont is the 
largest slate-producing state. Last year 
her quarries yielded a product’ valued at 
$838,013, at a cost of $581,916. The 
quarries and mills employ 1311 hands 
and a capital of $1,290.951. In the 
quarrying and manufacture of granite, 
Vermont has increased from an output of 
$59,675 in 1880 to one of $581,870 in 
1889. Forty-six concerns worked 53 
quarries, employing 961 hands and 
$967,750 in capital. For cemetery work 
the Vermont output surpassed that of all 
other states except Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. The principal quarries 
are at Barre, Dummerston, Hardwick and 
South Ryegate, and the principal works 
are at Barre, Montpelier, St. Johnsbury, 
South Ryegate and Burlington. 

In 1840 there was not a mile of rail- 
road in Vermont; in 1850 there were 290 
miles, and in 1890 there were 960 miles. 
There are fifteen miles of street railway, 
in Rutland and Burlington. 

All of the large towns and many of 
the smaller have aqueducts, sewers, gas 
and electric lights, fine public buildings, 
including opera houses. ‘There are fifty- 
eight newspapers in the state, three of 
which are long-established dailies. Sev- 
eral of the weeklies rank with any in the 
country for attractiveness, ability and 
enterprise. The high average intellectual 
and moral culture of the people is due in 
no small degree to the press, which was 
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there before the state was organized and 
has led its progress ever since. 

The war in 1812 was unpopular in 
Vermont, but volunteers sprang to arms 
and rushed to the front when a powerful 
fleet and army menaced the frontier. 
Of the less than 5000 men with whom 
Gen. Macomb met and defeated the 
14,000 of Sir George Prevost at Platts- 
burgh, Sept. 11, 1814, 2500 were Ver- 
monters, hardly any of whom had been a 
week under arms. Rev. Benjamin 
Wooster, who had been a soldier of the 
Revolution, cut short a meeting at Fair- 
field and led the men of his flock to bat- 
tle the next day. The fleet with which 
Commodore McDonough won the most 
important naval battle of the war and one 
of the closest struggles on record was all 
built at Vermont ports. His flagship, 
the Saratoga, was built at Vergennes 
within forty days from the cutting of the 
timber on ‘the Green Mountains. 

During the civil war, Vermont suffered 
asmall invasion from the Confederate 
army. Oct. 19, 1864, 21 men, under 
Lieut. Bennett H. Young, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, who had gathered at St. Albans 
as citizens, entered the banks, stables and 
saddlery stores at an agreed moment, and 
by force of arms took all the money, 
horses, saddles, and bridles they could, 
and in less than half an hour rode rap- 
idly towards Canada. One citizen was 
killed and two were slightly wounded. A 
few found arms and used them, but so far 
as known, only one of the raiders was 
wounded. ‘Though hotly pursued, they 
escaped with property valued at $208,000. 
When arrested in Canada, they were re- 
leased by Justice Coursol of Montreal ; 
and as this was against law and evidence 
and in violation of neutrality, the Cana- 
dian government paid the United States 
$88,000, which equalled the amount found 
in possession of the raiders who were ar- 
rested. In consequence of continued 
menace from Confederate plotters in 
Canada, Vermont kept a provisional force 
on the frontier for some months and 
formed an effective militia of 10,000 men, 
many of whom were returned soldiers. 
After peace was restored, the force was 
reduced to the present nucleus of a very 
small brigade. 


Vermont’s part in the civil war makes 
a proud chapter in her annals. With a 
military enrollment of only thirty-seven 
thousand, she sent to war 34,238. With 
a valuation of only $9,706,000, the people 
paid war taxes of $9,087,000. Of the 
thirty-four thousand soldiers, 5,124 lost 
their lives and 5,022 were discharged for 
disabilities incurred. Relatively, Ver- 
mont lost more men killed in battle than 
any other state. Next to Massachusetts, 
Vermont was the first state to send troops 
to the national defence. She sent more 
than her quota, provided for them liber- 
ally, and has long since paid the last dol- 
lar of her debt. To commemorate their 
valor she has reared at Gettysburg some 
of the finest monuments on the field, and 
many of her towns have established me- 
morials in their. midst. Her Soldiers’ 
Home is unsurpassed, and her military 
history, prepared by Mr. Benedict at state 
expense, is proof at once of service and 
appreciation. Her pulpits, the most of 
her press, and all of her elections sus- 
tained and cheered the army, and of all 
her twenty-four organizations which went 
to the front, not one ever lost a flag in 
battle. 

Her soldiers who obtained most dis- 
tinction were Major-General Wm. F. 
Smith, Brigadier and Brevet Major- 
Generals, L. A. Grant (now Assistant 
Secretary of War), George J. Stannard 
(deceased), and William Wells ; Brigadier- 
Generals, John W. Phelps, Stephen 
Thomas, and E. H. Stoughton; Colonels 
and Brevet Brigadier-Generals, Edwerd H. 
Ripley, Wm. W. Henry and James M. War- 
ner (now post-master at Albany, N. Y). 
Others, though not serving with Vermont 
troops, were Major-General Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock of the regular army, a grandson 
of Ethan Allen, who was born in 1798, brev- 
eted Brigadier-General for gallantry at 
Molino del Rey, and though too old for ser- 
vice in the civil war, was a warm personal 
friend and military adviser of President 
Lincoln ; also Major-General I. B. Rich- 
ardson, who commanded Michigan troops 
and was mortally wounded at Antietam. 
The late Gen. Asa P. Blunt of the regular 
army, and Gen. J. R. Lewis, now post- 
master at Atlanta, Ga., were Vermont 
soldiers, and Colonel Wheelock G. Vea- 
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zey, now interstate commerce commis- 
sioner and commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, was one of 
the most brilliant regimental command- 
ers. Six Vermont soldiers have been 
governors since the war, namely, Peter 
T. Washburn, Redfield Proctor, Roswell 
Farnham, John L. Barstow, Samuel E. 
Pingree and Ebenezer J. Ormsbee. 

The scenery of Vermont is a joy for- 
ever. The sublime and beautiful in moun- 
tain, hill, valley, stream and lake, sunset 
and cloud, are blended in it as nowhere 
else. Henry Ward Beecher said its vari- 
ety was greater than he had ever seen 
elsewhere. W. H. H. Murray says: 
“Having seen most of the localities of 
the continent noted for their beauty, I 
can but declare that I know no other 
spot which for loveliness of appearance, 
majesty of scenery and varied resources 
of entertainment, can compare with 
Lake Champlain.” The mountain range 
through the centre of the state contains 
four peaks more than four thousand feet 
high, the latest measurements by the U. 
S. Coast Survey being as follows: Killing- 
ton, 4,338; Mansfield, 4,168; Camel’s 
Hump, 4,121; Jay Peak,, 4,018; and 
there are nine peaks more than three 
thousand feet high, namely: Pico, 3,954 ; 
Equinox, 3,872; Shrewsbury, 3,845 ; 
Sterling, 3,700 ; Hogback, 3,648; Burke, 
3,500; Ascutney, 3,320; Eolus, 3,148, 
and Bald, 3,124. Killington, Pico, 


Shrewsbury and Bald are grouped east of 
Rutland. 
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The principal lakes besides Champlain 
are Memphremagog, Bomoseen, Dun- 
more, St. Catherine, Willoughby, Silver, 
and Caspian ; and there are many others. 
There are crystal streams and cataracts 
too numerous toname. ‘The fertile farms 
and neatly kept homes are equally attrac- 
tive. Many of the roads are already 
good, and the day is not distant when 
all will be made as hard and smooth and 
dry as those of Scotland, for the Vermont- 
ers are learning that scenery has econo- 
mic value and urbans of wealth are gain- 
ing footholds all over the fair domain. 
No one of taste and travel can journey 
through the state without accepting as 
literally true the beautiful word picture of 
the late Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Lord, who, after 
making the tour of Europe, wrote as fol- 
lows : 

“A few regions God has made more beautitul 
than others. His hand has fashioned some dreams 
or symbols of heaven in certain landscapes of 
earth: and we have always thought that the Al- 
mighty intended when he formed the hills of Ver- 
mont and shook out the green drapery of the for- 
rests over their sloping shoulders, and made them 
fall in folds like the robe of a king along their 
sides, to give us a dim picture of the new crea- 
tion and the celestial realm. Italy is a land of 
rarer sunsets and deeper sky, of haunting songs 
and grander memories; Switzerland is a region ot 
more towering sublimity and unapproachable 
grandeur; but in all the galleries of God there is 
none that so shows the exquisite genius of crea- 
tive art; the blending of all that is beautiful and 
attractive with nothing to terrify the eye; the 
mingling of so much of the material glory, both 
of the earth and the heavens, with so little to ap- 
pal the sense. Vermont in summer is the Al- 
mighty’s noblest gallery of divine art.” 

































A SEASIDE HOLIDAY. 


By Mrs. E. C. Bolles. 


WORLD made new in morning air! 
O white sails sped by breezes fair 


O’er Casco’s sunlit bay ! 
How swift like joyous birds ye fly 


To where the waters kiss the sky, 


This summer holiday ! 


The solemn bell tolls o’er the waves 

Its warning of the reef, which craves 
The hungry water’s prey ; 

Yet lightly sail without a care 

To distant isles, and with me share 
This happy holiday. 


In hammock ease content I lie, 

And watch in pastures of the sky 
The fleecy clouds astray ; 

Or gathered in their Western fold, 

Illume the rocky coast with gold 
On this rare holiday, 


A muffled sound comes on the ear 

Of distant thunder — yet why fear 
The storm cloud far away ? 

The rain may fall from other skies ; 

I look where cheering lights arise, 
And keep glad holiday. 


And now the full moon, rising bright, 

Sends out a track of silver light 
Across the rippled bay ; 

A track o’er which in dreams I sail, 

And hear again the whispered taie 
Of love’s own holiday. 


O life! O happiness complete ! 
My joy all nature’s notes repeat 
O’er land and sea away ; 
White sails, soft clouds, fair morn, be true, 
Long years, reflect the tender hue 
Of this dear holiday. 


are eens se 


By Mary 








ICKORYMERE!”’ shouted the 
brakeman, simultaneously with the 
slamming of the car door and the 

snorting and sizzling of the engine. 
Shoulder to shoulder the passengers 
forced their way out. There seemed to 
be a larger number than usual, for, though 
Hickorymere was only a_ small country 
town, it was, on this particular evening, 
the scene of unwonted excitement. Bon- 
fires blazed, windows were illumined, 
cannon boomed, while upon the balcony 
of the pea-green hotel, a rustic band en- 
deavored to make up in noise what it 
lacked in melody. 

Fven the passeugers who vlighted from 
Ihe evening train seesned te tmmedsateir 
mingle in tle general effervescence. 

“Hullo, Powers! Got a first-class 
barbecue, ha’n’t ye?” shouted a ruddy- 
faced old man to one of the townsfolk. 

“Oh, only a little jollification just to 
show what the old town kin do ef she 
tries! Th’ barbecue’s coming after ’lec- 
tion an’ don’t you furgit it !”’ 

“ Better have it now! After ’lection’ll 
be our chance, ha’n’t that so, Briarley?” 
turning to a short, thickset man at his 
side. 

“Can’t stop to prognosticate, sir,’ was 
the little man’s hasty reply as he pushed 
his way through the crowd. 

“ Prognosticate !” muttered the old 
man scornfully. “Them editors think 
they kin git off scot-free by usin’ big 
words! What side’s Briarley on, any- 
how?” 

“Don’t know. He’s kinder non-com- 
mittal yet! Leaders in his paper full of 
bosh about the public good, an’ necessity 
for purity in politics.” 

“Humph! ‘That means he’ll set on 
the fence till he knows what side to get 
down on ’thout tearing his trousers ! ” 

“Oh, Briarley ha’n’t no coward! He’s 
slow but sure, he is! ” 

Meanwhile the subject of this discus- 
sion had left the crowd and turned into 
a side street. Here, leaning against the 
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sheltering trunk of an elm tree, wasa tall, 
slight figure wrapped in a shawl. Briarley 
laid his hand tenderly, almost reverently 
on the spare shoulder. “Is this you, 
Esther?” he said, and his tone was like 
his touch. 

The woman turned with a start, and her 
upward glance revealed a face faded by 
maternal pains and cares, but attractive 
still with its soft, lustrous eyes, delicate 
features and white brow framed in masses 
of reddish gold hair. 

‘“So you came down to meet me, did 
you, Esther?” Briarley continued in a 
pleased way. ‘ How did you happen to 
thiu’s T-wou'd get in on this trein?”’ 

‘Ch Tassu't cetiain, but I thought it 
ho liarm to come down. It seems thie 
fashion to be out to-night!” with a little 
laugh. 

“What a jam there is to be sure!” 
Ponsonby’s received a regular ovation! 
Did you see him when he got off the 
train!” 

“Merely a glimpse,” quietly. 

* Well, Ponsonby’s worth looking at !”’ 
heartily. ‘ He’s one of those fellows 
whose fine physique hasa magnetism about 
it that attracts you. But, of course, you 
ought to know how he looks, seeing that 
you and he attended the same school. I 
dare say he’ll remember you.” 

“Nonsense!” a _ little impatiently. 
“We were scarcely more than boy and 
girl ! sesides,” a little bitterly, “ his 
family was very aristocratic ; while mine, 
as you know, all had to work fora living.” 

“Well, it’s the working-men’s vote that 
he must depend on to get him elected,” 
dryly, and then he added in a brisk tone, 
*« But let’s hurry, dear, I want to get home 
and see the children. Bless them!” 

Walking rapidly side by side —he, short 
and stooping; she, tall, erect, with fea- 
tures cameo-clear against the darkness — 
they turned toward the outskirts of the 
town and presently reached a low, brown 
cottage. 


“Ah!” exclaimed Briarley, pausing 


” 
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with a prolonged chuckle of enjoyment, 
for at one of the cottage windows, 
wreathed about with woodbine, which the 
lamplight streaming out changed into a 
frame of ruddy gold, were two child-faces 
both rosy-cheeked, sunny-haired and with 
laughing eyes. 

“ Ben and Beth, bless em!” repeated 
the little editor and he gave vent toa 
loud whoop which was delightedly echoed 
by two small voices from within. ‘Then 
the front door was flung open and two 
little figures bounded down the walk. 

“Papa! papa! it’s you, isn’t it? 
thought it might be two cramps!” 

“Two ¢ramps you mean!” laughing 
gayly and tossing up the little girl. “ Well, 
mamma and I save been tramping to- 
gether, eh, Esther? Road’s been rather 
rough, too, at times, but I guess we can 
manage to scrabble along when we have 
our snug little home and two such pre- 
cious youngsters as these. I’m sure I’d 
be in a state of blissful content to-night 
if it weren’t for the fact that, after sup- 
per I must go out to the rally! It 
wouldn’t do for the editor of the Ban- 
ner, to fail in picking up items on so 
important an occasion.” 

“There seems to be considerable ex- 
citement,” his wife quietly remarked, as 
she brought in the tea-things. 

“Yes, Hickorymere is making a big 
splurge. Shows well for Ponsonby, though 
to be sure it isn’t always the loudest noise 
that brings the most votes. However, 
Ponsonby’s pretty shrewd, and so are his 
managers. I only wish’’—with a scowl 
of his sandy brows—‘I only wish that 
their principles were a little more clear. 
Folks have a right to know what platform 
a man’s going to stand on.” 

“It seems to me that some rival papers 
have thrown that very thing at you, 
Roger,” his wife remarked with a grave 
smile. 

Briarley thrust his hands in his shabby 
pockets as he strode across the room, with 
his head bent down, and brows still 
scowling. 

“Maybe they do,” he said presently. 
“It’s often hard to discriminate between 
right and wrong. I’m no turn-coat, but 
I believe in going for the best man. I 
want to give my support to a statesman 
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— not a mere politician! If others would 
show their colors, I might then be able to 
run up my flag! Now, for instance, if I 
were sure upon every point concerning 
Ponsonby, I’d do my best for him in my 
next ‘leader.’ But I’m not!” moodily. 

«What is the fault with Mr. Ponsonby ?” 
Esther inquired, as, with her face some- 
what flushed, she stooped to tie little 
Beth’s bib. 

“TI can’t say that there zs any fault,” 
hesitatingly. “Only he doesn’t come 
out clear with everything. But maybe 
he’s all right. Certainly he’s a_ very 
bright fellow! Best at making an off- 
hand speech of any one I ever heard. 
Quick as a flash at answering any argu- 
ment flung at him! But, by the way, 
Esther, wouldn’t you like to hear him 
speak to-night? You'll have time to get 
ready and I’ll ask Martha Allen to come 
and stay with the children.” 

Mrs. Briarley’s face underwent a va- 
riety of changes at the suggestion. It 
was some time before she answered. 
Then she said slowly, with her lips com- 
pressed into a thin, scarlet line, “ Well -— 
maybe I can go—that is, if Martha’ll 
come.” 

“All right! I'll drop in and see her 
on my way to the office after tea.” 

When left alone with the children, 
Mrs. Briarley moved about in a mechan- 
ical way, quite unmindful of their merry 
chatter. Only one thing seemed to stir 
her apathy, when some drunken or uproar- 
iously jubilant fellow in the street outside 
suddenly broke the silence by a hilarious 
shout —“ Hurrah for Ponsonby!” ‘Then 
her pale face flushed and a strange light 
shone in her gray eyes, 

“It must be nice to have folks holler- 
ing hurrah for you,” little Ben remarked. 
“When I’m big, I’m going to be presi- 
dent. P’raps by that time they’ll let 
ladies vote, and if they do, will you vote 
forme, mamma? If you will, I'll buy 
you a silk dress!” 

“It wouldn’t be exactly civil service 
reform if you were to pay me for my 
vote,” his mother said smiling. 

“‘ But folks @o pav, sometimes. I heard 
Mr. Martin talking to papa the other 
day and he said that if Mr. Ponsonby 
were elected it would be only because 
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he was rich enough to buy his majority. 
And Mr. Ponsonby wouldn’t do anything 
bad, would he, mamma? You used to 
know him, didn’t you?” 

A spasm of pain contracted the 
mother’s face at this innocent inquiry 
for it started with fresh impetus the train 
of thought she was trying to repress. 
Ah, did she know Raynor Ponsonby? 
«* A mere boy and girl acquaintance ”’ she 
had told her husband. Briefly, the facts 
were these. A youth of twenty, and a girl 
of seventeen years, Raynor Ponsonby and 
Esther Blythe had been schoolmates in 
the little academy at Doxborough. Esther 
had been pretty then, a slender, willowy 
girl, with a complexion like a wild rose, 
gray, hazel-flecked eyes and sunlit hair. 
Young Ponsonby was a susceptible youth ; 
’sther was superior in both beauty and 
intellect to the girls around her, and it 
was his habit to choose the best. Hence 
it came that they were drawn together 
and many were the plans made for a 
happy future. But suddenly, in the 
midst of this blissful anticipation who 
shouid swoop down upon them like a 
pair of eagles upon two turtle-doves, but 
young Ponsonby’s sole guardians, an 
aristocratic and wealthy uncle and aunt, 
who had other and very decided plans 
for their prospective heir. 

This ended the affair. As she never 
heard from him again, Esther’s romantic 
and forgiving soul believed that his letters 
of loyalty had been intercepted. But as 
the years rolled by, hope grew dim, 
waiting wearisome, the home-nest was 
over-crowded with half-fledged brothers 
and sisters, and so, when Roger Briarley, 
honest-faced and whole-hearted, offered 
her a home, she accepted it. 

Briarley was neither rich nor hand- 
some, but he was ambitious, and, though 
everything else had failed, Esther still 
clung to her dream of winning high 
social position. 

It is unfortunate that energy is often 
mistaken for ability. Roger was indeed 
of the “salt of the earth.” Salt is com- 


monplace, seldom mentioned beside more 
spicy condiments, but it makes things 
sweet and wholesome, and this was the 
characteristic of Briarley among his fel- 
lows. 


His integrity, tenderheartedness, 
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clear vision of the difference between 


right and wrong, would have knighted 
him in the old days of chivalry, but, in 
this material-worshipping nineteenth cen- 
tury there were those—the planning 
and prosperous—who called him a 
“visionary fellow — well-meaning, but a 
poor manager, you know.” 

Certainly he was never brilliant. He 
often blundered, and many were the 
times that his bluff good-nature grated 
on the sensitive nerves of his disap- 
pointed, high-strung wife. Besides, he 
never got along financially. He was 
always just touching the edge of some 
prosperous scheme, only to have it crum- 
ble and vanish, or get grasped by some 
more lucky fellow. 

Esther had become tired of hoping — 
and a woman is pretty desperate when 
she gets to that point — and was fast set- 
tling down to a dull apathy that might 
end in death or insanity, when she was 
suddenly aroused by hearing the whole 
State ring with the name of her former 
lover— Raynor Ponsonby. She swept 
up the ashes of her dead love and ambi- 
tion, and tried to fan them into a fancied 
flame whereby she might warm her be- 
numbed heart. ‘There was a dull com- 
fort in hugging to her bosom the secret 
that she was once the sweetheart of the 
man whose praises were being sung by 
so many tongues. And he had never 
married! ‘There always came a sudden, 
triumphant thrill at remembering ‘at! 
Women do not mean to be cruel, but, 
unconsciously, they would rather have 
the whole kingdom laid waste than a 
usurper on the throne they once occu- 
pied. 

Without meaning to do wrong, Esther 
had accepted her husband’s invitation 
to hear Ponsonby speak. ‘ What harm 
can there be?” she exclaimed to herself, 
as, finishing her work, she hastened to 
dress. Womanlike, she put on her best, 
and the image she confronted in the 
little mirror was far from being un- 
comely. But to Esther it seemed like 
the ghost of her former self. “How 
changed he will think me!” she mut- 
tered. ‘Why is it that women grow old 
so much faster than men? Work, worry, 
and bearing children, I suppose!” ‘Then 
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in sudden remorse, she caught up and 
kissed little Beth. 

Presently in came her husband, accom- 
panied by Martha Allen, a spinster with 
a motherly face. 

“Ready, are you?” said the former, 
briskly. “ Fine as a fiddle, too, isn’t she, 
Martha! Guess /’/ have to put on my 
other coat!” 

The town hall was nearly full when 
Mr. and Mrs. Briarley reached it, but 
one of the reception committee, spying 
the editor of the weekly paper and ap- 
preciating the necessity of making him 
comfortable, speedily made room for 
them in one of the front rows of seats. 
It was several minutes before Esther 
raised her eyes. ‘The crowd, the babel 
of voices, the light and bustle were a 
little cverpowering to a stay-at-home 
body like herself, and, added ‘to this, was 
a trepidation natural to the thought of 
meeting one who had once been so much 
to her. 

When at last she glanced up and her 
eyes became accustomed to the bright 


lights, she beheld a portly figure sitting in 
serene dignity at the right of the chair- 
man. 

It was Raynor Ponsonby ! 
broad, white forehead and merry, blue 


The same 


eyes, though they were steadier and 
graver now, and the boyish mouth was 
concealed by a heavy beard. He was a 
magnificent type of manhood in its 
prime. 

Involuntarily, Esther looked at the 
figure of her husband sitting beside her 
in his slouching way, with hands thrust 
carelessly in his pocket, his shaggy brows 
contracted in a thoughtful but unbecom- 
ing scowl. Bits of lint clung to his 
hastily-brushed coat, a drop of ink was 
on one of his cuffs, and his cravat was 
distressingly awry, a striking contrast to 
the orator of the evening, who looked so 
calm and conscious of power, in his fine 
broadcloth and immaculate linen ! 
ther gave a little shudder. 

“ Are you cold?” Briarley asked, with 
kindly solicitude, and he awkwardly arose 
and closed the window nearest them. 

Esther forgot to thank him for the 
attention, for, just at this instant, Pon- 
sonby’s eyes, wandering in their self- 


Es- 


I! 


possessed, calculating way, over the 
crowded room, chanced to see her. She 
felt rather than saw the flash of sudden 
recognition, and her cheeks paled, then 
flushed a deeper pink, while her hands 
convulsively grasped the fan lying in her 
lap. 

“Oh!” moaned her soul within her, 
“he knows me—he remembers! Will 
he think of the last time we were to- 
gether !”’ 

Poor Esther! What a waste of fine 
tragedy there is in this world! Ponsonby 
had not forgotten his former sweetheart, 
but time and the stormy struggle for 
place, and the dazzling brightness of 
success, had worn his passion to tatters. 
It was like some old garment that one 
occasionally takes out of the closet, say- 
ing carelessly, “ I wore that at such and 
such a time. It was good material then, 
but moth-eaten now, and quite out of 
style !” 

Without analyzing his feelings, Pon- 
sonby had just this experience. He was 
impregnable to any emotion, for not even 
a miserly greed for money hardens a man 
as much as the scramble for political 
position. 

A politician’s creed is to get up— 
somehow — anyhow — upon men’s shoul- 
ders — hearts, even! It is the insatiable 
longing for that intoxicating elixir, se 
consciousness of power! ‘Yo possess this 
power, Raynor Ponsonby had bent all his 
energies. Long ago he had reached that 
point where he ceased to remember that 
men had souls, and now he looked upon 
them as so many mere machines, more 
or less complicated, by the aid of which 
he might weave his fine fabric of worldly 
honor. Women, too, were not without 
their use, and, whenever opportunity 
offered, he would avail himself of their 
tact, influence, and vanity. 

The main thing that occurred to him 
in regard to his former flame, was that at 
present she was the wife of an editor 
whose support through the columns of 
the Baaner it was necessary to gain. 
Her small, white hand might guide that 
editor’s brown paw to pen more than one 
“Jeader’’ in his behalf. 

While Ponsonby was thus coolly calcu- 
lating, Esther sat, tortured by half-sad, 
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half-sweet remembrances. As to what 
occurred the ensuing hour, her ideas were 
very vague. Nothing was clear, except 
Ponsonby’s voice, cool, melodious, with 
the subtle magnetic charm in it charac- 
teristic of the born orator. 

At last it was all over. The band 
broke forth into triumphant march. ‘The 
people, elated or depressed, as the pros- 
pects of their respective candidates ap- 
peared to them to be affected, began to 
disperse. Esther was moving down the 
aisle, when there was a light touch on her 
arm. ‘Turning, she confronted Ponsonby, 
his manner charmingly deferential. 

‘““No, thanks, Petersham,” he said to 
the fussy chairman who was about to 
present him. ‘‘ Mrs. Briarley and I need 
no introduction. She and I were school- 
mates and — and — very good friends !” 

He couldn't help stammering a little 
over the latter part of the sentence. 
And Esther? What will a proud woman 
do under like circumstances, but nerve 
herself to be calm and sweetly gracious? 
But the note that Ponsonby dexterously 
contrived to slip into her hand during his 
gay chat, aroused an inward agitation, 
and it was with feverish eagerness that 
she hurried home with het husband, 
answering by monosyllables his rattling 
fire of remarks. 

“Hey, Esther! So you see Ponsonby 
did not forget old friends! I like that 
about him. Why, the other women 
looked jealous enough to bite you! By 
George! I wish I were able to dress 
you out in satins and velvets, and I'll 
warrant you would hold your own with 
the best of them. But cheer up! I 
think things will soon look brighter for 
us ! 

Poor Briarley was always hoping that ! 

To Esther, impatient to read her note, 
never had the distance. to the cottage 
seemed so long. When they reached it, 
they found the children asleep. , Martha 
Allen greeted them with a smile and a 
yawn. 

“ No, I can’t stay all night,” she said 
in response to the invitation. “I’ve got 
bread sponge set.’ 

“Tl beau you home, then,” said 
Briarley laughing. *I’d like to make 
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Esther jealous ! 
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Martha’s plump face dimpled at the 
joke, but she said with spinster-like 
severity, “‘ Behave yourself, Roger, or I'll 
box your ears! I've done it before, 
sir!” 

“When I ‘ hooked’ the saucer-pie from 
your dinner-basket? See how sober 
Esther looks at our bringing back these 
tender reminiscences of our lost youth !”’ 

‘‘Esther’s tired, that’s what’s the mat- 
ter,’ Miss Martha remarked, as she tied 
on her worsted ‘fascinator,’ over her 
wintry curls. “She has ben ironin’ to- 
day an’ then you had to drag her off to 
a rousin’ rally-meetin’! Go to bed, 
Esther, jest as soon’s you can! I'll send 
this good-for-nothin’ husband o’ your’n 
home when we git to my gate! He 
sha’n’t spend no time palaverin’ !”’ 

The door shut behind them; their 
voices rang out down the street — Driar- 
ley’s joking and Miss Martha’s remon- 
strating, till they grew fainter and fainter 
and were silenced. Another time Esther 
would have enjoyed it ; just now it seemed 
trivial—inane! She was glad to be left 
in peace to read the slip of paper she 
clutched so tightly in her hand. 

It was written with a frankness that 
might have been dangerous had it been 
addressed to another woman, but Pon- 
sonby knew that Esther was to be trusted ! 

“Dear Esther: —For you were and always 
shall be ‘dear’ to me, even though base treachery 
separated us in years gone by. To-day you are 
married and happy, while I — well, little is left for 
me aside from the struggle for political position. 
If I succeed, it shall be to your advantage and 
that of your husband. I knowI may rely upon 
you for speaking in my behalf. I dare write no 
more. I might say that which I have no longer 
the privilege of saying. 

Always — R. P.” 

“He cares for me yet — he cares for 
me yet!’’ Esther whispered almost 
hoarsely to herself. ‘And I might have 
been his wife— his wife! Rich, happy, 
high in social position, while soz ”—— 
the sentence was left unfinished, as her 
glance fell bitterly around the little dreary 
room. 

It looked its best, for lamplight has a 
happy fashion of brightening dinginess, 
while it is not strong enough to bring 
out blemishes. But Esther knew that 
the Japanese fans on the walls covered 
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paper discolored by a leaky roof; the 
home-made curtains concealed darned 
places in the carpet, and they too were 
looped back at just the right angle to 
hide worn places in their folds. 

And she might have had luxuries ! Oh, 
the bitterness of unavailing regret! It 
was with a little shudder of repugnance 
that she heard her husband’s returning 
footsteps. 

“Why!” he cheerily exclaimed. “ You 
haven’t taken off your wraps yet? Room 
cold? No wonder! for the fire is almost 
out. ‘Touch the damper with your toe, 
Esther, and I’ll get some coal. I don’t 
know what the matter is, but somehow I 
feel chilled to the marrow. ‘Those sheets 
I slept in at the hotel last night were 
damp !”’ 

Another time, doubtless, Esther would 
have been filled with wifely solicitude, but 
just now she sat there in silence, grimly 
hugging her aching heart, while Roger 
bustled about, poking, shaking, filling the 
little parlor-stove, until presently every 
one of its mica sides gleamed with spurts 
of green and blue gases. 

Still Briarley did not seem to get 
warmed, though, perceiving his wife’s 
moody face, he paused in the midst of 
shivering, to say tenderly, “ What's the 
matter, You look like a little 
white ghost!” 

“T feel like one!” shortly. 

“You work too hard, as Martha says ! 
But you won’t have to much longer, I 
guess. I wasn’t going to tell you until I 
knew that it was a sure thing, but now 
that you seem to need a little cheering 
I'll give you a hint that I am at last on 
the track of something that will better our 
fortunes. It’s a paper out West — lively, 
clean sheet owned by solid men, who 
want a managing editor. I think that I 
have struck something this time ! ” 

“There’s no use hoping that!” said 
his wife, speaking in a dreary monotone. 
“We'll a/wayvs have to drudge along 
this way!” 

Something in her white, strained face 
sent a remorseful pang into her husband’s 
heart. He put his arm around her. 
“Don’t give up, dear, we'll pull through 
somehow! Even if I haven’t been able 
to make much money, I have at least kept 
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my name clean, so that my children need 
not be ashamed ! ”’ 

The children! She had forgotten 
them! Back swelled the purifying flood 
of mother-love. She rose from her chair 
saying gently, “ Forgive me, Roger! | 
did not mean to speak harshly. I—I 
think I feel a little ‘blue’ and tired.” 

“The best thing you can do is to rest, 
dear. I don’t feel prime, myself. It’s 
the weather, I guess, a good sleep’ll set 
me up all right.” 

But he was mistaken. He tossed about 
restlessly all the long night, now shivering 
with cold or burning with heat, and, when 
morning came he arose unrefreshed. 

‘There was a cold, drizzling, autumnal 
rain, and Esther, by this time somewhat 
alarmed at his evident illness, begged him 
to remain at home. But he laughed at 
her fears, as, haggard and heavy-eyed, he 
sat down to sip his coffee. 

“Can't say, my dear, but what I would 
enjoy being coddled by you and Beth, but 
business before pleasure! I’ve been 
away two days, you know, and I shall 
have to go down to see whether the office- 
boy and the devil—excuse me! you 
know I mean my chief factotum, Pat Ma- 
loney !—haven’t made a pie of every- 
thing! ‘This issue of my paper is to be 
an important one, for, I suppose that I 
have got to come out on one side or the 
other. Iwant a little further talk with 
Ponsonby. ‘There are some things about 
his speech that I didn’t just take in. 
They were glittering, but evasive.” 

* You won’t say anything against him ?”’ 
and Esther’s face was a little flushed as 
she stooped to button Beth’s shoes. 

“ Certainly not, unless I am obliged to. 
I like. the man. He was clever and 
friendly to us last night, but it’s principle 
I have to think of — not personal regard.” 

The day passed gloomily. The rain 
beat its dreary monotone against the 
window-pane. The far-away hills were 
wrapped in gray mists, and the yard and 
garden showed a watery expanse scattered 
with fallen leaves and faded flower-stalks. 
In the latter part of the afternoon, how 
ever, a mad, frolicsome wind came out 
of the west, sweeping away the dull gray 
clouds and making room for a sky of ame- 
thyst, gold, and pale sea-green. Away 
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fluttered the few leaves remaining on the 





tall maples, like a fleet of golden argosies 


down into 


the 


watery 


road. 


The 


sun 


went down in regal splendor and the glory 
of the sky changed into rich purple from 
which the stars crept out one by one. 


Esther, like most nervous people, was 
keenly susceptible to the changes of the 
weather, and the clearing of the atmos- 
phere dispelled in some degree her moody 


musings. 


She prepared the supper with 


extra care, hoping that her husband would 
enjoy it after his scanty morning repast. 

But Briarley was kate in coming, and 
when he did come he was accompanied 
by Irish Pat, who said anxiously, “ ‘lhe 
boss is rale sick, mum, an’ as he was barely 
able to sthand, I thought I’d come wid 


him. 


wid him or go for the docther? ” 

“‘Go for the doctor at once, Pat, that’s 
said Briarley in a husky 
voice, as he flung himself on the couch. 
to his wife, whose 
wild, frightened eyes were trying to read 
in his face the danger that menaced him. 
“Don’t worry! It’s only a hard cold with 


a good fellow 


“|)on’t worry, Essie 


a bit of fever. 


plexing day 


| ad 


9? 


a choking cough. 
“1 say, Essie,” he continued, when he 
regained his voice. ‘1 have been grossly 


insulted to-day ! 


take me for 


'» 


9? 


Shall I be afther helpin’ ye’s to bed 


And I’ve had a hard, per- 
!”? with a groan that ended in 


What do those fellows 


!” and he pounded the pil- 


lows wrathfully. “ Do they think because 
I am only a poor country editor that I 


am a rascal and a fool! 


suppose, Essie, Ponsonby had_ the 
dacity — he and his managers — to come 


into my office this afternoon, and, after 


What do you 


au- 


beating about the bush, to try to bribe 
They want the 
support of the Banner, it seems. 
knows I’ve done my best to make it a 
clean, honest sheet. 
vanity to suppose it a very important 
organ, but it is said that the farmers and 
mechanics look to it for guidance in 
forming their political opinions. 
sonby wants their votes. 


me — yes, 


to the working man. 


bribe 


me! 


I 


never had 


God 


the 


Pon- 


He’s no friend 


He wants to play 


the friend of the poor, and get me to do 


his trumpeting. 


me — me! 


But the idea of bribing 
Offered me the certainty of 


a good lucrative position on one of the 
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Humph ! 


New York papers if I’d put a favorable 
‘editorial’ in my next issue. 


” 


grimly, “ I’ve penned an ‘ editorial’ for him 
this afternoon that'll make him squirm ! 
When my subscribers read it, I guess they 
won’t complain that I’m sitting on the 


fence any longer ! 
make the offer to me direct. 


No, Ponsonby didn’t 
He only 


came in and talked in his smooth way. 
But one of his satellites lingered behind 
and told me what he’d been bidden to. 


I'd 


have 


hadn’t been too sick 


k 


icked him 


and weak. 


downstairs 


if 
But I 


I 


want Ponsonby to know how mad I am! 
You'll write and tell him, won't you, if 
I’m not able to — if I should die, I mean,” 
—and he looked at her half deliriously. 


“Die? Oh, Roger! 


' 
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do not talk so! 


and she pressed her quivering lips against 


his 
neglecting 
everything 


flushed 
you, 
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cheeks. 
forgive 


me — oh, 


“Forgive me for 
for 


“ Nonsense, Esther, you didn’t neglect 


me last night ! 


over. 


Briarley ever forget it? 
she had so much to do, or else she might 


have gone crazy with suspense. 


I’m no baby to be fussed 


But I do feel pretty sick now ! 


The week that followed—can Esther 


Well was it that 


Worst 


of all were the quiet hours when her hus- 
band lay in a dull stupor, and she watch- 


ing beside him, had time to recall her 


discontent and uncurbed longings ! 
remorse was as sincere as it was poig- 


nant. 


Her 


Her love for Ponsonby was like a 


wan ghost of her girlhood beside the 
felt 


warm, 


tender 


affection 


she now 


toward the father of her children. 
As time wore away, the doctor’s face 


grew more grave. 


Briarley had worked 


hard, and though few knew it, had wor- 
Over-exertion, anxiety, and 
disappointment had gradually told on his 


ried much. 


once strong constitution. 


But even 


in 


his pain, he could not forget his righteous 


anger. 


he 


would exclaim. 


«J 


have 


“Tm poor and unsuccessful ! 
failed 


” 


in 


many things, but oh, I’m not so low as to 


accept a 


bribe ! 
how dared they!” 


How dared they — 
Over and over he 


repeated the words, tossing his arms in 
feverish strength that left him weak 


babe. 


“Is the 


Esther?” he would cry. 


at the proof and see that it is all right? 





as 


a 


Banner out this week, 


“Will you look 
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I want people to know that even if I am 
on the losing side, I will have nothing to 
do with dishonest men!’ ‘Then as the 
disease wore him away like the flame of a 
lamp that burns all its oil, till nothing but 
a flickering taper is left, he murmured, 
“I’m afraid, Esther, that I shall never be 
able to write that letter to Ponsonby ! 
And I want him to know that I regard 
his offer as an insult. You write it, that’s 
a good girl.” And Esther wrote with 
trembling fingers the words he dictated 
and her own heart indorsed : 


“ Roger Briarley is a poor man; but not so poor 
that he will barter his honor! ” 


Then she added, saying on her own 
account: 


“Though he is poor, I, his wife, am proud of 
him, and I love him! ” 


Ponsonby, when he received it, gnawed 
the ends of his silken moustache, and 
said, with a sarcastic smile, “ Briarley is a 
pepper-pot, and his wife —well, I sup- 
pose it’s natural for a woman to feel spite- 
ful when she realizes that she’s missed 
the mark!” 

The writing of the note seemed to have 
a soothing effect on Roger. He turned 
his face to the wall and slept. 

The evening hours wore away one by 
one. The uplifted curtain revealed a 
clear, starlit night. Again there were po- 
litical demonstrations going on through- 
out thetown. ‘The beating of drums, the 
shrill piping of fifes, mingled with the far- 
away strains of the band, fell upon the 
watcher’s ear. Occasionally a distant 
hurrah was heard. There was also a torch- 
light procession, and the twinkling lan- 
terns could be seen along the streets like 
an endless chain of fireflies. Nearer and 
nearer they came, and larger they grew, 
until the long line wound up the hill and 
through the street outside the Briarley 
cottage. Louder beat the drums, and 
more triumphant was the swell of the 
band. ‘The yellow lights shone in at the 
windows one by one, as the proces- 
sion filed by with steady tread. Esther, 
from her seat at the bedside, gazed out 
as in a dream, when sudddenly, there 
flashed before her eyes, a broad white 
placard, and on it in large letters, easily 
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distinguishable by the myriads of dancing 
torches, the words: 
PONSONBY VICTORIOUS! 
THOUSAND MAJORITY ! 

Fortunately, just then some thoughtful 
person started a murmur of “ Briarley 
dangerously ill!’’ and the tread of hun- 
dreds of feet grew more gentle. 

What strong contrasts in life! Esther 
thought of the placard. ‘There was a 
man, strong, handsome, rich, well-born, 
on the very pinnacle of success. Here, 
and she turned mournfully to the silent 
figure on the bed. Oh, the bitterness of 
it all! Alas! her punishment was greater 
than she could bear! Briarley lay so 
motionless, his breath was so feeble — was 
he dying? At least, he was not suffer- 
ing; he was passing away like a little 
child into a dreamless slumber. She 
would not be so selfish as to disturb him, 
even for one last kiss of farewell. She 
knelt beside the bed, laid her tear-stained 
cheek on Roger’s hand thrown outside 
the coverlet. Everything seemed passing 
away — love, life, consciousness even. 
“Have pity, oh, God!” she gasped, and 
knew no more. 


* * * * fal * 


The morning sun streamed in at the 
window, making the hoar-frost on the 
ledge outside gleam like a bar of silver 


and diamonds. It touched with loving, 
rosy light the snowy petals of the prim- 
roses on the stand. ‘The flowers were the 
first thing that Esther saw when she 
opened her eyes and found herself lying 
on the lounge. Suddenly, with a cruel 
wrench of pain, there came back to her 
memory of the past. * Roger?” 
whispered. ‘He is—is dead!” 
strove to rise. 

‘““Dead? No, he isn’t! Nor is he 
likely to be!”’ exclaimed Martha Allen, 
hurrying to her _ side. You're the 
one we’ve been worried about! What 
ever possessed you to go off into that 
long faint! ‘Tuckered out, wasn’t ye? 
I told ye ye couldn’t stand it settin’ up so. 
When I found ye, you was as cold as a 
clod of the valley; an’ you are as weak 
as a new-born babe now. ‘There, there, 
child! Don’t look at me so with those 
great eyes! Roger is all right, I tell ye. 


she 
and 
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Dr. Pillsbury, do, for gracious sakes, And Briarley did get well. And the 
come here and tell her that he is. She years that followed were happy ones to 
don’t look as though she believed me !”’ him and his wife, and prosperous ones, 

“Yes, yes, Marthy’s right!” said the too. The Western scheme Roger had 
old doctor, hovering over Esther, with a spoken of, proved to be no chimerical 
kind, paternal air. “There was a great affair. His convalescence was hastened 
change for the better last night. Fever bv a dona-fide offer from the enterprising 
gone down steadily. He’s sleeping sweet newspaper company, and from that time 
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as a baby now, my dear ! forth, things went well with them. 





THE LITTLE POET. 


By H. P. Kimbal.. 


OOR little poet, 
With voice that will not sing, 


And timid, drooping wing 
That will not graze the sky, 
But o’er the dainty hedge rows 
Wheels its tiny ring, 
When none are nigh 
‘To see it fly ; 
And timid feet that stray 
Not far away, 
But where the wild-rose blows 
Have learned to cling 
To slender twigs and sprays, 
In narrow, grassy ways, 
In nooks where none can spy. 
Out of thine eye, 
O little poet sky, 
Looks deep, full-throated praise. 
No need to raise 
Thy tiny pipe on high: 
Enough for us 
That thou look’st thus ; 
Thou need’st not sing 
O little poet. 











The Old Man of the Mountain 


FROM THE 


as Viewed from 


Different Points 


EARLY SKETCHES BY SPRAGUE. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


By William 


ONSIDERED as literary material, 
the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire have’ received an 

amount of attention from writers which 
might appear out of proportion to their im- 
portance, if the fact were not borne in mind 
that they are the only considerable group 
of mountains worthy of the name in the 
Northeastern states, and, excepting only 
the Alleghanies of North Carolina (until 
lately almost unknown and comparatively 
inaccessible), the only highlands of scenic 
consequence in the eastern part of the 
country. It may be doubted if any 
mountains of their size have been cele- 
brated so voluminously in print. From 
the brief allusions to them in Josselyn’s 
and Winthrop’s works, and the ancient 
manuscript of Belknap, down to the latest 
dilution of Starr King’s book, the bibliog- 
raphy of the subject is so extensive that, 
in preparing his White Mountains guide- 
book, Mr. Sweetser was obliged to con- 


Howe 


Downes. 


sult not less than eighty authorities. The 
subject is of such a nature, however, that, 
though readers may be, it can never be 
exhausted. 

Only a little more than six thousand 
feet above the sea level, the highest peak 
in New England would be insignificant 
among the Alps or the Andes; yet it 
is the universal testimony of travellers 
that this relative inferiority in height does 
not detract from the grandeur and beauty 
of this wonderful mountain and its fellows. 
Indeed it is well established in respect to 
mountains generally that many other cir- 
cumstances besides altitude govern the 
extent of the view, the interest of struc- 
ture, and the value as a part of the gen- 
eral landscape. ‘The White Mountains are 
probably more impressive, grandiose, and 
stupendous in aspect than any other sys- 
tem of mountains of a like elevation. 
Their effect, at least, upon the imagina- 
tions of men has been always most striking ; 





THE LITERATURE 





as Dr. Belknap quaintly says, “the most 
romantic imagination here finds itself sur- 
prised and stagnated.” 

The most interesting of the earliest 
published references to “the place of the 
Great Spirit of the Forest ’’ is found ina 
curious book issued in London more than 
The title of this work 
is: “New England’s Rarities Discov- 


two centuries ago. 


OF THE 











WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
party of climbers went up an unnamed 
height through “ gullies’? and through 
** saven bushes’’ (which he speaks of with 
more kindness than latterday climbers 
display towards scrub), until they came 
to a great “Level or Plain’? whereon 
nothing grew but moss; and how at the 
farther end of this plain was “ another 
Hill called the Sugar Loaf,” which he 
describes as a rude heap of massive 
stones piled one upon another. “ From 
this rocky Hill,” he continues, “you may 
see the whole Country round about ; it 
is far above the lower Clouds, and from 
hence we beheld a Vapour (like a great 
Pillar) drawn up by the Sun Beams out 
of a great Lake or Pond into the Air, 
where it was formed into a Cloud. ‘The 
Country beyond these Hills Northward, 
is daunting terrible ; being full of Rocky 
Hills, as thick as Mole-hills in a Mead 
ow, and cloathed with infinite thick 
Woods.” 


It would be difficult, I think, to im 


prove this old-time report of Josselyn’s 
If the view northward from Mount Wash- 
ington, looking across the “ infinite thick 
woods” of the Great Gulf to the “ rocky 
hills”? beyond it, is “daunting terrible ”’ 





ered: in Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Ser- 
pents, and Plants of that Country. 
Together with The Physical and Chy- 
rurgical Remedies wherewith the Na- 
tives constantly use to Cure their 
Distempers, Wounds and Sores. Also 
a perfect Description of an Indian 
Squa, in all her Bravery; with a 
Poem not improperly conferr’d upon 
her. Lastly a Chronological table 
of the Most Remarkable Passages in 
that Country amongst the English. 
Illustrated with Cuts. By John Josse- 
lyn, Gent., London, Printed for G. 
Widdowes at the Green Dragon in St. 
Pauls Churchyard, 1672.” As may 
be inferred from this ponderous title, 
Mr. John Josselyn, Gent., devoted but 
a small part of his work to the White 


Mountains ; but, small as that part is, 
it gives such a vivid and memorable 
picture of the then unknown and 
savage region, that it must have 


been inspired by a personal expei 
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ill, what must it have been in the seven- 


teenth century? Whittier evidently knew 
and admired the passage I have quoted, 
when he wrote, in the first part of the 
“ Bridal of Pennacook :” 


* * * « And atop 
old Agioochook had seen the mountains 
Piled to the northward, shagged with wood, and 
thy ‘ 
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Brief historical narratives of early 
explorations of the Presidential range 
were given by Winthrop in his Journal, 
1642, and by Dr. Jeremy Belknap 
in his manuscript “’Tour to the White 
Mountains,” 1784. Dr. Belknap was one 
of a party which climbed Mount Wash- 
ington, probably by the way of ‘Tucker 


man’s Ravine, and he makes mention of 














Abe! Crawford. 


the same “ plain” and “ sugar loaf” alluded 
to by Josselyn. The “plain” is sup- 
posed to be Bigelow’s Lawn. The data 
in Winthrop’s journal are derived from 
hearsay, and are remarkable mainly for the 
amusing topographical notions set forth 
by the explorers. 

The first appreciative and extended 
descriptions of the scenery of the region 
were those published in 1821 by Presi- 
dent Timothy Dwight of Yale College. 
He visited the White Mountains in 1797, 
again in 1803, and yet again in 1813, mak- 
ing long tours on horseback and taking 
notes of all he observed on his way. His 
book, “Travels in New England and 
New York,”’ was in four volumes, and was 
written in the form of letters to an Eng- 
lish friend. It is a highly interesting and 
historically valuable work. All that he 
saw and heard is recorded, as he says, 
“with a good degree of exactness, as 
well as with sincerity.”” He may be said 
to be one of the discoverers of the rare 
beauties of the lakes, particularly of Lake 
Winnipesaukee ; and his descriptions of 
the White Mountain Notch have never 
been excelied. His style is somewhat of 
the old school, now formal and now 
flowery; his faculty of observation was 
well dev eloped. 

In 1846, a little book appeared which, 
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purporting to be a history of the White 
Mountains, was actually nothing of the 
sort, but it was a most interesting work, 
and incidentally gave a good deal of 
information respecting the lives and 
achievements of the pioneers. Its title 
was “The History of the White Moun- 
tains, from the first settlement of Upper 
Coos and Pequaket. By Lucy, wife of 
Ethan Allen Crawford, Esq., White Hills, 
1846.” It was, however, virtually an 
autobiography of Ethan Allen Crawford, 
who apparently dictated the greater part 
of the narrative to his wife. It is a 
plain, unvarnished tale, but full of matter, 
and there is a peculiar beauty in many 
of the quaint, homely and_ unlettered 
phrases employed. ‘This Crawford was a 
member of the large family of pioneers 
who settled in the wilderness at the west- 
ern base of the Presidential range early 
in this century. He lived on the mound 
known as the Giant’s Grave, where the 
Fabyan House now stands. He was a 
giant in stature and strength, and _per- 
formed prodigies of courage, endurance 
and force, which he recounts modestly 
and ingenuously ; altogether, he seems a 
fit historical figure to be associated with 
the place and time. He conducted 
many parties to the top of “the hill,” 
built the first hut on the summit, and his 
accounts of the incidents attending these 

















Mount Washington, from Intervale 


FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH, BY WHITE, OF NORTH CONWAY, 
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adventurous ascents are full of thrilling 
suggestions of storm and peril. 

‘Two years after the publication of 
Lucy Crawford’s book, a great folio vol- 
ume! by Oakes, was issued. Although 
the pictures in this work are of more im- 
portance than the text, yet in the Intro- 
duction of four pages and in many of the 
comments on the plates there are elo- 
quent and lively descriptions of the 
scenery ; for example, the passage telling 
of the appearance of the Great Gulf as 
seen from the northern shoulder of Mount 
Washington on the approach of a storm. 
Most of the lithographs are of a labored 
and immature character, but they are in- 
teresting for the accuracy of their out- 
lines. ‘The views of the Franconia Notch 
and of the Basin are childish; but the 
drawings of the Profile are among the 
most exact that have been published, 
giving not only the correct proportions, 
but also the true expression of the great 


Scenery of the White Mountains, with sixteen Plates 


fror 1e drawings of Isaac Sprague. By William Oakes, 


Boston, 1848 
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stone face. Sprague’s illustrations 
were the first of any consequence 
pertaining to the White Hills, and 
consequently they made something 
of a stir at the time of their publi- 
cation. 

Dr. Ball’s story of his adventures 
was published in 1856 under the 
title, “Three Days on the White 
Mountains: being the Perilous Ad 
venture of Dr. D. L. Ball on Mount 
Washington during October 25, 26 
and 27, 1855. Written by himself. 
Boston, 1856.” From his own 
statement it appears that he was 
foolhardy, and that he subjected 
himself to frightful sufferings, which 
few men would have survived, in 
direct opposition to the advice and 
warnings of experienced counsellors ; 
and furthermore that he neglected 
the most obvious means of escape 
from his painful and dangerous posi- 
tion after he had lost his way. In 
the midst of a driving snowstorm 
he persisted in remaining on the 


upper part of the mountain, above 


the line of vegetation, where he 


passed two nights of horror and agony 
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was rescued by a 


before he j 
searchers who were naturally astonished 


party of 


to find him alive. ‘The reader of his 
book feels both pity and amazement. 
Yet Dr. Ball’s experience, which should 
have served as a warning to indiscreet 
mountain climbers, has not fulfilled even 
that purpose. ‘The fatal accidents on 
Mount Washington since his day have all 
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phrases. ‘We may,” he says in his in- 
troduction,— “ we may for future visions 
gaze back from the cloud-capped crags 
into the valley of the past, and rescue 
from the oblivious mist of years the oral 
monuments, that, tinctured by the life- 
passion of times long gone, linger like 
visions of light upon the map of memory.” 
He talks about “the works of nature in 





The Old Mar 


FROM A REC 


been due to the same insane recklessness. 

An entertaining collection of curious 
old Indian legends, myths, and traditions, 
with accounts of numerous foolish feats and 
adventures, may be found in a book pub- 
lished on the top of Mount Washington 
in 1858, and entitled “ Historical Relics 
of the AVhite Mountains,” by John H. 
Spaulding. Like many worthy dabblers 
in literature, this author was fond of far- 
fetched, mixed metaphors and _ inflated 





Mountain. 


ENT PHOTOGRAPH, 


their most sublime flights,’’ the “ deso- 
lating track of the thundering avalanche,” 
and those “ displays of almighty power” 
which cause “ sensations of awe and mor- 
tal weakness.”’ He calls the mountains 
“gray old piles of eternity” and “ bald 
old of nature,” and makes the 
word “ crags” do great service, preceded 
by such appropriate adjectives as towering, 
frowning, and beetling. Among the fool- 
ish feats to which reference has been 


heads 
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made are those of the man who walked 
to the summit of Mount Washington 
barefooted ; of the man who counted his 
sixteen thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
five steps in ascending the same moun- 
tain; of the man who made the ascent 
in one hour and fifty-seven minutes ; of 
the woman who made the ascent in a 
snowstorm without a guide; of the wo- 
man “ dressed like a Swiss peasant ”’ who 
ascended the mountain by the way of 
Tuckerman’s Ravine without a guide ; of 
the “lady by the name of Branch,” 
weighing two hundred and thirty pounds, 
who won a wager of a thousand dollars 
by climbing from the Glen to the summit 
and returning the same day; of the man 
who climbed the mountain by way of the 
Crawford path after eleven o’clock at 
night. Mr. Spaulding also gives an ac- 
count of the death of Lizzie Bourne, of 
the adventure of Dr. Ball, of the fate of 
Benjamin Chandler, etc., and adds a 
thermometrical table showing the temper- 
ature at sunrise, noon and sunset on 
Mount Washington during the summers 
of 1853 and 1854. 

The Rev. Thomas Starr King, whose 
“White Hills’ was published in 1859, 
was, and still remains, chief among all 


the writers who have been inspired by 


the beauty and grandeur of these moun- 
tains. His book has in some sort the 
permanency of a classic, and it is certain 
that it can never be bettered on the same 
lines. One of the reasons is that it was 
a labor of love. It is a preéminently 
happy book; there is sunshine on every 
page ; everything is seen rose-colored ; 
in reading these glowing periods 
would suppose that nothing common- 
place, nothing ugly, nothing uninterest- 
ing existed in northern New Hampshire ; 
he invites us to a continual feast of glori- 
ous beauty ; no matter where he turns, the 
last view is the best. His capacity for 
enjoyment seems boundless ; his optimism 
is magnificent. No one can read the 
“White Hills” without being influenced 
by this fine enthusiasm, and it has had 
the effect of turning the steps of thou- 
sands of travellers to the mountains. The 
character of King’s work may be de- 
scribed as pictorial, as truly so as the 
productions of a painter. Not only that, 
but he was a colorist, in the special sense 
which art critics give to the werd; he 
had, as they say, “an eye for color.” He 
would describe the play of cloud shadows 
on the heights with the keen relish of an 


one 
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artist; he would see the beauty of 
textures in the landscape, as for in- 
stance he invites the attention to 
“the flashes of sunlight on the hills, 
that turn acres of clean-washed 
wilderness into patches of shining 
satin,’ the deep shadow from a 
burly cloud which spreads “a velvet 
cloak”? on the mountain, and the 
brown, blue and blue-black velvets 
“woven out of the sky looms,” etc. 
Frequently he would observe displays 
of “ mountain jewelry ’’— diamonds, 
carbuncles, and many other gems,— 
furnished by the distant cascades 
and rocks under various conditions 
of light. The originality and aptitude 
of many of his phrases are remark- 
able: the south wind “ brindles’’ the 
mountain sides with mist; North 
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Conway is “a little quotation from 
Arcadia ;” from Kearsarge a “mob 





Netw-Cnglands Rarities, 3 
from Sea produceth warm weather, the 
Northweft coming over land caufeth ex. 
tremity of Cold, and many times firikes 
the Inhabitants both Englifs and Indian 
with that fad Difeafe called there the 
Plague of the Back, but with us Em- 
prema. . . 

The Country generally is Rocky ani 
Mountanous, and extremely overgrown 
with wood , yet here and there beautified 
with large rich Valleys, wherein are Lakes 
ten, twenty, yea fixty miles in compafs , 
out of which our great Rivers have their 
Beginnings. 

Fourfcore miles (upon a direct line) to 
the Northweft of Scarborow , a Ridge of 
Mountains run Northweft and Northeaft 
an hundred leagues, known by the name 
of the White Mountains, upon which lieth 
Snow all the year, and is a Land-mark 
twenty miles off at Sea. | is rifing ground 
from the Sea fhore to thefe Hills , and they 
are inacceflible but by the Gullies which 
the diffolved Snow hath made, in thefe 
Gullies grow Saven Bufhes , which being 
taken hold of are a good help to the 
climbing Difcoverer , upon the top of the 
higheft of thefe Mountains is a large Level 

or 


Fac Simile of Page 3 of Josselyn’s Book, 1672 
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From the MS of Belknap's ‘‘Tour 


of mountains’’ “storms the sight ;’’ he 
speaks of “the perpetual frolic of the 
sun blaze and the shadow;” Mount 
Madison is at one time “draped in a 
gorgeous tunic ’’ whose warp seems to 
be “zerial sapphire overshot with threads 
of gold.” ‘These citations might be 
continued almost indefinitely. He 
strains the resources of a rich vocab- 
ulary for words wherewith to paint bril- 
liant, picturesque effects. A flood of de- 
scriptions is poured upon the page; poet 
after poet is calied upon to illustrate and 
embellish the theme; Ruskin’s musical 
and dogmatic disquisitions are all too 
freely quoted. 

Of course the danger is in falling into 
a way of mere “ fine writing ”’ for its own 
sake ; of being carried away, so to say, 
by one’s own rhetoric. Starr King some- 
times narrowly escapes this literary vice, 
but still he does escape it. In spite of 
his fluency and his oratorical style, his 
exultation and brilliancy, the note of sin- 
cerity and unfeigned emotion is never 
wanting. His eloquence is of the gen- 
uine order; it is'the expression of a 
kindled imagination; it is not for effect 
merely. The zsthetic sense which ena- 
bled him to see beauty everywhere would 
not permit him to describe it in a dull 
prosaic manner. ‘The hills awoke all the 
music and poetry in that lofty and sensi- 
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tive soul, and the “ White Hills’? may be 
called without much exaggeration one 


long pean. It does equal honor to its: 


author and its subject, and, so long as 
mountains appeal to the imaginations of 
men, it will be affectionately associated 
with the glorious memories of the White 
Mountains. 

It should be remembered that the 
Notch and Mount Washington were with- 
out railroads in the day of Starr King. 
Outside passengers on the stage-coach 
had the excitement of a gradual ap- 
proach to the mountains and were able 
to see everything. ‘The drive from Cen- 
tre Harbor to 
Crawford’s, — by 
the way of North 
Conway and the 
Notch, — sixty- 
two miles,— oc- 
cupied a_ whole 
day ; but what a 
ride! It must 
be allowed that 
there is a decided 
aroma of the lo- 
comotive about a 
large part of the 
district now; the 
collections of 
“views”? consist 
largely of bad 
pictures of the 
“Great Cut,” the 
Willey Brook 
bridge, the | 
Frankenstein Tate 
trestle, and Ja- 
cob’s Ladder; many of the great hotels 
are unpleasantly like railway stations. 
On the whole it was better for Starr King 
to live when he did and to see’the White 
Mountains as they were. 

The first serious attempt to write the 
history of the great district commonly in- 
cluded in the White Mountains as a geo- 
graphical term, was made by Benjamin 
G. Willey, whose book, the “ History of 
the White Mountains, together with many 
interesting anecdotes illustrating life in 
the backwoods,”’ (North Conway, 1870) 
is systematically constructed, and presents 
in a lucid manner a great body of facts. 
The history of the region is the history 








of the towns of which it is composed ; 
consequently, the work divides itself nat- 
urally into chapters on Bartlett, Jackson, 
Conway, Fryeburg, Gilead, Bethel, Shel 
burne, Gorham, Albany, Franconia and 
Bethlehem. ‘The romantic side of the 
story concerns the encounters between 
the English settlers and the Indians, and 
much space is given to Lovewell’s fight, 
the Indian attacks on Bethel, and the 
capture of Segar and his comrades. ‘The 
most interesting and pathetic portion of 
the narrative, however, is that relating to 
the Willey slide, the author being a brother 
of the chief victim in that tragedy. 

Mr. Sweetser’s 
indispensable 
guide-book! was 
first issued in 
1876. It is a 
model book of its 
class, and if only 
one work on the 
White Mountains 
were available, this 
would probably be 
the most useful 
and interesting, 
because it con- 
tains not only all 
the practical in- 
formation which 
travellers need, 
but also a mass of 
quotations se 
lected with  ad- 
mirable judgment 


ae from the general 


body of White 
Mountain literature. Exclusive of Starr 
King, more than sixty authors and poets 
are represented by one hundred and 
sixty quoted passages. Guide books, I 
hardly need to remind the reader, are 
oftentimes much more entertaining than 
books of travel which might be supposed 
to have higher literary pretentions, and 
many a lover of the hills has been carried 
back in fancy to happy days yonder by 
reading over this excellently composed 
manual. 
Let no one conclude that the last word 
1° The White Mountains: a handbook for travellers, 
etc. With six maps and six panoramas: including the 


new Appalachian-club map. Tenth edition. 3oston, 
1890 
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had been said. In 1882, Samuel Adams 
Drake added his name to the long list of 
authors who have dealt with the fascinat- 
ing topic of the White Mountains. ‘The 
plan of his work, “The Heart of the White 
Mountains,” cannot be called novel, but 
its execution is admirable, the interest is 
sustained, and the legendary and scenic 
phases of the region have never been 
more appreciatively, more skilfully treated. 
In reading the numerous descriptions of 
the sensations produced by ascents of 
high peaks, by the panoramic views, by 
the sight of grand and uncommon effects, 
of strange forms, of fearful steeps, one 
keeps in mind an ideal of how this task 
should be performed, — for of course 
every one thinks himself competent to 
judge how a given picture ought to be 
painted ;— but, so far as the grand, the 
awful, the sublime aspects of the heights 
are concerned, this ideal remains unsatis- 
fied until Mr. Drake’s book is read. After 
his narrative of his experiences on the 
Presidential chain, there is not much 
more to be said on that head. “That,” 
one says, “is the way I felt 
when I was there, and that 
is the way I should have 
expressed my feelings if I 
had been able.” Mr. Drake 
does not succeed by dint 
of extravagance, emphasis, 
or exaggeration; he has 
little rhetoric ; but his touch 
is very just and he puts the 
high lights where they tell. 
The unearthly element in 
the mountain prospects is 
suggested with much force ; 
the desolation and melan- 
choly grandeur of the sum- 
mits is brought home to the 
memory; one feels again 








ration of the solitary 
climber; the dizzy gulf 
yawns almost beneath one’s 
feet. In a word, he takes 
his reader with him up into 
those solemn places, and 
with a few apt strokes re- 
vives the half-forgotten pic- 
ture which Latrobe pro- 
nounced “ magnificent but 





FES 
Peww-Englands 
or Plain of a days journey over, where. = 
on nothing grows but Mofs , at the ferther 
end of this Plain is another Hill called 
the Sagar-loaf , to outward appearance a 
rude heap of taallie ftones piled one upon 
another , and you may as you afcend ftep 
from one ftone to another, asif you were 
going up a pair of ftairs, but winding ftill 
about the Hill till you come tothe top, 
which will require half a days time, and 
yet it is not above a Mile, where there is 
alfoa Level of about an Acre of ground, 
with a pond of clear water in the midft 
of it, which you may hear run down, 
but how it afcends is a myftery. From 
this rocky Hill you may fee the whole 
Country round about ; it is far above the ie 
lower Clouds, and from hence we beheld [tad " 
a Vapour (like a great Pillar) drawn up by | jgwid a 
the Sun Beams out of a great Lake or Pond job é 
, i |) into the Air, where it was formed into | ser atey ® 
the awe and mad exhila- fH) |i @ Cloud. The Country beyond thefe |i isn a! 3 
Hills Northward is daunting terrible, being | grvny taal ine do 

full of rocky Hills, as thick as Mele-hills ww read oc al a 
in a Meadow, and cloathed with infinite 
thick Woods 

New- England is by fome affirmed to be 
an Ifland, bounded on the North with the 
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gloomy,” and Josselyn called “ daunting 
terrible.” Mr. Drake enlivens the account 
of his pedestrian excursions by many 
amusing anecdotes of personal exper- 
iences, and many dialogues between “the 
Colonel”? and “ George ;” he makes the 
old stage drivers of the Pinkham Notch tell 
their bear stories; he gets Mr. Bemis to 
repeat his reminiscences of the Crawford 
family ; and in various ways he enter- 
tains his reader by these light passages. 
His attempt at an analysis of the view 
from Mount Washington is the best thing 
of the sort that has been done, and he is 
right in concluding that the charm of the 
view resides rather in the immediate sur- 
roundings than in the extent of the pano- 
rama. His solitary climb early in May, 
and Private Doyle’s story of the January 
storm, are not to be missed; and there 
are fine passages in the account of the 
walk over the Northern peaks. 

Mr. Drake’s book is handsomely illus- 
trated by almost sixty wood engravings. 
Most of the drawings are by W. Hamilton 
Gibson, and they are engraved by such 
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masters as Johnson, Dana, Davis, Hoskin, 
King, Linton, Wolf, ‘Tinkey, Morse. It 
is no flattery to say that these are the best 
pictures of the White Mountains in exist- 
ence, being the only ones to give an 
adequate idea of the height, steepness, and 
massive structure of the mountains. ‘The 
pictures which are especially striking in 
this respect are those of “ Travellers in a 
Storm on Mount Washington,” ‘The 
Cascades on Mount Webster,” “ Mount 
Adams and the Great Gulf,” “The Lake 
of the Clouds,” and ‘The Castellated 
Ridge.” 

A useful little book which was pub- 
lished in 1882, is William H. Pickering’s 
“Walking Guide to the Mount Washing- 
ton Range.’”’ This work is written from 
the point of view of a practical pedestrian 
and climber ; it gives the distances, alti- 
tudes, the time required to “do” various 
excursions, etc. It contains some good 
advice to walkers, tells how to find one’s 
way in the woods, gives a list of distant 
points visible on Mount Washington, a 
table of elevations, and a series of excur- 
sions from the Glen, Gorham, Jefferson, 
Fabyan’s, Crawford’s, Bemis station, and 
the Summit. The walks and climbs re- 
ferred to are very arduous, and the ma- 
jority of those who undertake them will 
need about double the time required by 
Prof. Pickering. 

It would seem now that the time had 
come when the makers of White Moun- 
tain books might cease; but no. In 
1890 the theme was taken up again, this 
time by a man of extraordinary boldness 
who proposed to himself nothing less than 
the production of a Guide to the Inter- 
pretation of the White Mountains. * ‘The 
scheme of this work is peculiar and it is 
carried out in an original way. ‘The au- 
thor Julius H. Ward describes the scenery, 
and goes on to express, in a somewhat 
strained style, the emotions, moods and 
thoughts evoked thereby. He maintains 
a singularly exalted tone, as if intoxicated 
with the mountain air. All lovers of the 
highlands can understand, and to some ex- 
tent sympathize with this feeling of exhila- 
ration ; but the reading of two hundred and 
forty pages of ecstacy is, it must be allowed, 


1The White Mountains: A Guide to their Interpreta- 
tion. By Julius H. Ward. New York: 1890 


sometimes tiresome. Mr. Ward _ has 
a habit of setting forth what each mountain 
says to him. His imaginative flights are 
audacious, and the reader sometimes feels 
the want of more reserve. It is a pity 
that the book, as a whole, is not marked 
by greater simplicity and moderation. 
The key is pitched too high; one cannot 
always respond to the author’s perpetual 
enthusiasm ; his language runs close to 
the verge of extravagance. In this riot 
of superlatives the sense of proportion, of 
relation, becomes obscured. Neverthe- 
less, this fault grows out of a generous 
ardor, and there are some passages of no 
mean order of poetic beauty — passages 
which are worth remembering, and which 
may be re-read with pleasure. There are 
ten “ pleasing” illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 

The poets, theromancers, the geologists, 
the botanists, have all found rich subjects 
in the White Mountains. Hawthorne’s 
tale, “The Great Stone Face,” associates 
his great name with that wonder of nature. 
Whittier’s “ Bridal of Pennacook,’’ “Moun 
tain Pictures,’’ “Grave by the Lake,”’ 
“Summer by the Lakeside,” etc., owe 
many of their best lines to the beloved 
poet’s familiarity with the beauty of the 
mountain district. Sonnets on ‘Cho- 
corua”’ and “ Clouds on Whiteface” have 
been written by Lucy Larcom; and T. 
W. Parsons’s ballad, “The Willey House,” 
is well known. Many pleasant memories 
of childhood are revived by the mention 
of Jacob Abbott’s “Franconia Story 
Books.” The scientific world acknowl- 
edges with gratitude its indebtedness to 
the works of Professor Edward ‘lucker- 
man, the botanist, in whose honor ‘Tuck- 
erman’s Ravine was named, and to those 
of Professor Hitchcock, the geologist. 
The works of Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, 
the co-laborer with Garrison, Phillips, 
Thompson and Whittier in the anti- 
slavery movement, are full of charming 
descriptions of his native place, Plymouth, 
and of the neighboring mountains, valleys 
and lakes. I must mention E. A. Rand’s 
books, “The Tent in the Notch,” and 
“The Bark Camp on Kearsarge,’’ and 
Winfield S. Nevins’s “The _ Intervale, 
New Hampshire.” ‘The periodical 4/- 
palachta, published by the Appalachian 
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THE LITERATURE 


contained 

valuable 
contributions by Professors Pickering, 
Fay, Huntington, Hitchcock, and Clark, 
Messrs. Warren Upham, Samuel H. Scud- 
der, W. G. Nowell, J. R. Edmands, E. 
B. Cook, and other Appalachians, who 


has 


Mountain Club, 
since its beginning numerous 


Boston, 


Note. —The first European visitor to the 
White Mountains was undoubtedly Darby Field, 
in 1642; Belknap’s error in making Neal, “in 
company with Josselyn and Darby Field,” the 
first discoverer, in 1632, has been pointed out by 
Savage,—note to Winthrop’s Journal, ii, 80, 
Winthrop’s account of Field’s visit is unquestion- 
ably the beginning of the “literature of the White 
Mountains.” 

rhis account was doubtless a later insertion 
(the MS. of this portion of Winthrop’s Journal 
is not now inexistence). A little farther on in the 
same year, 1642, occurs the following passage : 

“Mention is made before of the white hills 
discovered by one Darby Field. Fhe report he 
brought of shining stones, etc., caused divers others 
to travel thither, but they found nothing worth 
their pains. Amongst others, Mr. Gorge and Mr. 
Vines, two of the magistrates of Sir Ferdinand 
Gorge, his province, went thither about the end 
of this month. They went up the Saco River in 
birch canoes, and that way they found it ninety 
miles to Pegwagget, an Indian town, but by land 
it is only sixty. Upon Saco River they found 
many thousand acres of rich meadow, but there 
are ten falls, which hinder boats, etc. From the 
Indian town they went uphill (for the most part) 
about thirty miles in woody lands, then they went 
about seven or eight miles upon shattered rocks, 
without tree or grass, very steep all the way. At 
the top isa plain about three or four miles over, 
all shattered stones, and upon that is another rock 
or spire, about a mile in height, and an acre of 
ground at the top. At the top of the plain arise 
four great rivers, each of them so much water at 
the first issue, as would drive a mill; Connecticut 
River from two heads, at N. W. and S. W., which 
join in one about sixty miles off, Saco River on the 
the S. E., Amoscoggen which runs into Casco Bay 





at the N. E., and Kennebeck, at the N. by E. 
The mountain runs E, and W. thirty or forty 
miles, but the peak is above all the rest. They 


went and returned in fifteen days.” 

In a note appended to this paragraph in Sav- 
age’s edition of Winthrop’s Journal, Savage, who 
had Winthrop’s MS. in his hand says: “ Here 
a map, drawn with tolerable accuracy, of the 
courses of the rivers flowing from the vicinity of 
the White Hills, is inserted in the original MS.” 
He adds (this note appearing both in the edition 
of 1826 and that of 1853): “The most satisfac- 
tory account of these mountains is found in the 
New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 
Vol. V., 321 338, Jan., 1816.” This account 


was by Dr. Jacob Bigelow. 

Among the earliest books issued from the press 
of John Foster, the pioneer printer of Bx ston, was 
Troubles with the 


Hubbard's “ Narrative of the 


OP THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
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have done much towards ascertaining and 
recording the geological, botanical, topo- 
graphical and historical facts of the White 
Hills region. Sv/iman’s Journal con- 
tained many similar papers, years ago, 
by Guyot, Tuckerman, General Martin 
Field, James Pierce ,and other writers. 


Indians in New England It was printed in the 
early part of the year 1677, and soon afterward 
was republished in London. This book contains a 
map of New England, which was the first ever 
cut in this country; and on this map the “ White 
Hills” appear. In one of the editions, which 
contains other differences, this is printed “ Wine 
Hills,” which has gained for the map the name of 
“the Wine Hills.” A fac-simile of it, with ex- 
ceedingly interesting notes by Charles Deane and 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, may be found in the * Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society,” 
second series, Vol. iv, 1887-1889. 

Inthe map of New Hampshire by Philip Carri- 
gan, published in 1816, the first map of New 
Hampshire issued under the direction of the State 
authorities, the Franconia and Mount Washington 
ranges are laid down, but no names are applied 
to individual summits in the central area, with the 
exception of Lafayette, which is called * Great 
Haystack.” The first carefully prepared map of 
the White Mountains was prepared by Professor 
Ek. P. Bond of Cambridge, Mass., in 1853. Car- 
rigan, whose name is still preserved in the White 
Mountains as that of one of the peaks upon the 
east branch of the Pemigewasset gives the height 
of Mount Washington as 7,162 feet above the sea. 
Who first gave its present name to Mount 
Washington is not known. Dr. Belknap says in 
1792, “it has lately been distinguished by the 
name of Mount Washington.” He quotes from 
the manuscript of Dr. Cutler in another place, 
where mention is made of “ Mount Washington ” 
as if it were already known. The name was very 
likely proposed by Dr. Cutler’s party. In the 
valuable chapter on the History of Explorations 
among the White Mountains, by Warren Upham, 
in the first volume of Hlitchcock’s “ Geology of 
New Hampshire,” is an interesting account of the 
naming of various peaks. Mr. Upham gives a full 
account of the scientific expedition which passed 
the winter of 1870-71 on the top of Mount Wash- 
ington. The observations and experience of this 
expedition were the subject also of a special vol- 
ume, illustrated, “ Mount Washington in Winter,” 
by members of the expedition, which has a pecu- 
liar interest among White Mountain books, 

Josselyn’s account of the White Mountains in 
his “ New Engiand’s Rarities,” was, as noted by 
Mr. Downes, the first in print, 1672. The mate- 
rials for this work and for Josselyn’s subsequent 
work, the “ Voyages”? were collected by the au- 
thor during two visits to New England, he having 
come first in 1638, remaining fifteen months, and 
again in 1663, remaining eight years. The “ Voy- 


ages” contains an account of the Indian tradi- 
tions which clustered about the mountains. ‘ Ask 
them,” says Josselyn, “whither they go when 
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they dye, they will tell you, pointing with their 
finger to Heaven, beyond the White Mountains; 
and do hint at Noah’s Flood, as may be con- 
ceived by a story they have received from father 
to son, time out of mind, that a great while ago 
their country was drowned, and all the people 
and other creatures in it, only one owaw and his 
Webb, foreseeing the Flood, fled to the White 
Mountains, carrying a hare along with them, and 
so escaped. After a while, the Powaw sent the 
hare away, who not returning, emboldened there- 
by, they descended and lived many years after and 
had many children, from whom the country was 
again filled with Indians.” 

The next exploration mentioned was in 1725, 
when a “ranging party ascended the highest 
mountain on the N. W. part.” In 1746 we hear 
of another ranging party, alarmed by the noise of 
falling rocks on the south side of one of the 
mountains. In 1771 the White Mountain Notch 
was discovered by one Timothy Nash, a pioneer 
hunter; an interesting account of the circum- 
stances may be found in Mr. Upham’s chapter, 
referred to above. In 1774, as we learn froma 
letter of Belknap to John Wentworth, “in the 
rst week of October iast, Nicholas Austin (the 
man whom some modern patriots at Rochester 
tyrannically insulted and abused for the sake of 
Liberty) was upon the White Hills. He as- 
cended the second in height and magnitude, 
which he describes exactly as Capt. Neal did.” 
Belknap’s interesting letter, giving a quite full 
be found in 
the Belknap Papers, iii, 64. We learn from this 
letter that Belknap had been at the White Moun- 
tains as early as 1772. ‘Besides the unsuspected 


account of Austin’s exploration, may 


credibility of Mr. Austin, he says, “my own 
observations in the year 1772, when my curiosity 
led me on to the second, which I suppos« 
Neal’s mountain, perfectly agree with his rela- 


tions.” 





Belknap’s account of his now famous “ Tour to 
the White Mountains,” in 1784, referred to by Mr. 
Downes, the MS. of which long lay unpublished 
in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, was published in 1877, in the first volume 
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By Charles E. 


IGH-PERCHED among the hills 
of Oxford County, Maine, is the 
birthplace of the late Hannibal 
Hamlin, one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the state. About this illustri 
ous name and around the little village of 
Paris, clusters many events and noted per- 
sons. The village is built upon the sum- 
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of the Belknap Papers, p. 386. The page of 


Belknap’s notes which gives an account of the 
first view of the mountains is reproduced in the 
article. See another account by Dr. Belknap of 
this visit to the White Mountains sent to Mr. 
Hazard, in the Belknap Papers, ii. 170 and 180; 
and the letters from John Eliot and Manasseh 
Cutler, iii, 275 and 299. Accompanying the ac- 
count sent to Mr. Hazard is a rough map pre- 
pared by Dr. Belknap. In the third volume of 
his History of New Hampshire, published ir 
1792, Dr. Belknap devoted a chapter to the Whité 
Mountains : 

Dr. Belknap was accompanied, on the tour in 
1784, by the Rev. Manasseh Cutler of Ipswich, 
Mass. Rev. Daniel Little of Kennebunk, Me., 
who published an account of the town, Dr. 
Joshua Fisher of Beverly, Mass., president of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, -Mr. Heard of 
Ipswich, and two young college students (named 
Hubbard and Bartlett. Dr. Belknap himself did 
not succeed in reaching the top of Mount Washing- 
ton. His breath failed him on the ascent, and he 
returned to the camp at the bottom to await the 
return of his companions. His account of the 
summit is therefore borrowed from Dr. Cutler. 
Dr. Cutler’s own account is far fuller and better; 
it may be found in his “ Life, Journals and Corre- 
spondence,” i, 96. In 1804, twenty years after 
his first tour, in company with several friends, 
among whom were Professor W. D. Peck, profes- 
sor of natural history in Harvard College, and 
Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, Dr. Cutler again visited 
the White Mountains. He had for many years 
been much interested in botanical studies, and on 


this excursion his attention was chiefly directed 
to collecting botanical specimens, in which he 
was aided by Professor Peck, who was also an 


ardent botanist. An account of this trip may be 
ound in Cutler’s Life, i, 110. See also letters to 


selknap, etc., in Cutler’s Life, ii, 220-228, 271 


f 
f 

I 

273. Manasseh Cutler was altogether one of the 
most remarkable men of his time, great as a 
religious thinker, as a politician, and as a scien- 
tific man; and his place in the early literature of 
the White Mountains is important.— Epiror. 


HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 


Waterman, 


mit of a hill of the same name, command- 
ing a view of hill and valley, with the 
White Mountains as a background, their 
peaks either buried in clouds or standing 
out in bold relief against the cold blue sky. 

The village is small, containing only 
about two hundred inhabitants, yet it is 
of some importance, as it is the shire 
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The streets are well 
trees, some of which 
were saved from the primeval forest that 


town of the county. 
shaded by gigantic 


once covered the hilltop. The houses 
are mostly old, but in good repair, and 
the grounds kept trim. ‘They are nearly 
all surrounded by orchards of apple and 
pear trees, and in the spring the village 
presents the aspect, when viewed from 
the valley, of a gigantic bouquet. 

The birthplace of Hannibal Hamlin is 
a large square, old-fashioned mansion, on 
the very verge of the hill, looking over 
the valley of the Little Androscoggin river 
and across to the hills and mountains be- 
yond. It is a beautiful spot, and the 
visitor loves to watch from the lawn the 
silver thread of the river winding through 
the valley. About two miles above, the 
stream tires of running through verdant 
meadows and leaps over a jagged pile of 
rocks. ‘This was the scene of a veritable 
Indian battle in the early history of the 
town ; in fact, the cascade is named, from 
one of the men who fell, Snow’s Falls, 
and was, doubtless, a favorite spot with 
him, as with every boy since his day. 
There is a little hamlet called Trap Cor- 
ner, some two or three miles above Snow’s 
Falls, which is also the scene of an In- 
dian legend. On this spot, something 
more than a century ago, stood an Indian 
village, the warriors of which during the 
Revolutionary War made a raid on some 
of the unprotected towns of Massachu- 
setts, returning laden with spoils; and 
this so roused the cupidity of the village 
that the whole tribe resolved to try raid- 
ing on a larger scale. But first they de- 
termined to bury the gold and silver which 
formed a part of the spoils. The treasure 
was put in iron pots and buried beside 
the river near a large pine tree, which 
was marked by hanging a pair of steel 
traps upon it. The painted braves, with 
their squaws and papooses, then took up 
the line of march for the distant scenes 
of rapine, but of the whole band only an 
old woman returned. She lived long in 
the vicinity, and imparted the secret to 
a white man, who tried to find the hidden 
pots in vain. Being skeptical as to the 
truth of the story, he told neighbors, and 
from that time treasure seeking became 
part of the business of the community. 
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These stories were in the freshness of 
youth during the early years of Hannibal 
Hamlin’s life, and doubtless were a source 
of interest to him, as they are to boys at 
present. Of course this is mere matter of 
conjecture, but we have definite 
records of what did occupy the mind of 
the statesman during his younger years. 
About a mile to the east of the village is 
an eminence called Mount Mica, known 
the world over as a deposit of rare gems. 
Tourmalines, cassiterite, amblygonite, 
lepidolite, spodumene, beryl, leucopy- 
rite, garnet, smoky quartz, apatite, rose 
quartz and many other minerals are 
found here. This plac e was discovered 
by Hannibal Hamlin and _ his brother 
Elijah in 1820, and the mine is still owned 
and worked by members of the Hamlin 
family. The largest tourmaline in the 
world is said to have been taken from this 
place. It has been a place of pilgrimage 
for scientists and a source of inspiration 
for a least one writer, as the story entitled 
“My Tourmaline,” by Saxe Holm, was 
by the Sheppard collection 
taken from this deposit and destroyed by 
fire a few years ago at Amherst college. 

Another interesting place is the office 
of the Oxford Democrat, the county 
paper, and intimately connected with the 
subject of this sketch. ‘The first paper 
was established in 1824 and called the 
Oxford Odserver ; and the second, in 1827, 
the Jeffersonian, edited and published by 
Hannibal Hamlin and Horatio King, late 
postmaster-general of the United States. 
In 1830, Mr. Hamlin sold out his interest, 
and the paper was removed by Mr. King, 
to Portland. In 1836, the present paper 
was started and has served as a school for 
many journalists, among whom are some 
now well known. George F. Emory, late 
editor of the Boston os¢, and Zina Stone 
of the Lowell AZaz/ served in the office 
of the Democrat. Many quaint stories 
are told concerning the ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent’s connection with journalism. 

After retiring from the /effersonian, 
Hamlin studied law in a little one-story 
building, still standing in the centre of 
the village, associated not only with his 
memory, but also with that of Albion Keith 
Parris and Enoch Lincoln, second and 
third governors of Maine. ‘The latter is 


some 


suggested 
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called the poet governor, as he published 
a long poem entitled “ The Village,” in 
1816, which is said to be the first volume 
of poetry published in Maine. This was 
when literature was young in this country, 
the only poem of worth published prev- 
iously being Bryant’s “ Thanotopsis.”’ 

Not far from the office of the Demo- 
crat, stand the county buildings, consist- 
ing of the court-house, a diminutive, but 
also formidable looking stone jail, and the 
building containing the general offices of 
the county. Hannibal Hamlin was ad- 
mitted to the Oxford Bar in 1833, a bar 
at which have practised many noted men, 
among whom may be mentioned, Elbridge 
Gerry, Mark H. Dunnelland John D. Long. 

In the Record office can be found 
copies of documents extending back to 
the founding of the county in 1805. 
Among these is the will of Artemus Ward, 
made in England, just before his untimely 
death, inscribed on two heavy sheets of 
parchment, about two feet square, in old 
English Text, decorated with capitals and 
flourishes, that must have taken hours to 
fashion. ‘The instrument begins,— “ This 
is the will of me, Charles Farrar Browne, 
known as Artemus Ward.” The testator 
directs that his body be buried in Water 
ford lower village, bequeathes his library 
to the best scholar in Waterford upper 
village, and his manuscripts to R. H. 
Stoddard, and Charles Dawson Stanley. 
After a few minor bequests to his mother 
and relatives, he gives the balance of his 
property, which he intimates is consider- 
able, to found “an asylum for worn-out 
printers. Horace 


Greeley to be sole 
trustee, and his receipt to be the only se- 


curity demanded of him.” ‘This was 
Ward’s last “ goak,” as the property he 
left was hardly sufficient to pay his minor 
bequests. ‘The parchment was sent to 
the Oxford Probate Court in a tin box, 
nine inches long by three inches wide, 
secured by a padlock stamped with the 
British coat of arms, and the letters 
i eg 

After his admission to the bar, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin removed to Hampden, where 
he began practice, and that village, with 
the city of Bangor, was his home until the 
time of his death, on the fourth of July 
last. But he never forgot the little village 
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of his early years and recollections, and 
several times each year, he visited Paris, 
and renewed its associations. Despite 
his load of eighty years, until the end he 
took a deep interest in anything which 
concerned the welfare of the village, and 
was ever ready to talk of the pleasant 
reminiscences of his youth. 

The village has been the residence of 
several other prominent men, and _ has 
furnished eight congressmen and _ three 
governors. One of the most promising 
young men of the county was Timothy J. 
Carter, a member of the twenty-fifth Con- 
gress, and a roommate of Jonathan Cilley, 
at the time of the famous Graves-Cilley 
duel. He was sick at the time, and 
never recovered. It is said that the shock 
of that mournful event hastened his end. 

In the old cemetery “on the hill’”’ is 
the usual assemblage of monuments, and 
some of them are very old, crumbling and 
moss-covered, and the names inscribed 
thereon are hard to decipher. One of 
these is pointed out as marking the grave of 
the first settler. Another, bearing the 
name of Pedro Lovekin, a native of 
Mozambique, Africa, tells the story of an 
event once common, but now forgotten, ex- 
cept by elderly people, of the slave ship, 
and the capture of innocent Africans, and 
the chasing and capture of the slaver by a 
man-o’-war. It recalls the dark scenes 
so truthfully depicted by that wonderful 
painting of Turner’s, “ The Slave Ship.” 

The village was once of much greater 
importance than now, for it was the finan- 
cial, as well as the political centre of the 
county, but when the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way was built up the little Androscoggin 
valley, the commercial spirit departed, and 
went down the hill to found the enter- 
prising villages of South Paris and Nor- 
way. ‘There are two thoroughfares to the 
south village,—one directly down the 
hill, and the other through the stony 
brook valley. This stream is_ rightly 
named, for although there are occasion- 
ally quiet pools which mirror the dark 
forests or towering hill, as a whole, it is 
one continual dash from rock to rock, fill- 
ing the eye with delight, and the air with 
music. It is pre-eminently, a scene for 
an artist, and is a fitting finale to a visit 
“to the hills.” 
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OUR NEIGHBOR. 


By Mrs. J. T. Bayne. 


E sits at his door at close of day, 
Our strange, sad neighbor over the way, 
No one of his own with him to stay ; 
So alone he dwells, alone alway, 
In a house that was built in days of yore, 
With a high pitched roof and a carved front door. 


The ceaseless flight of our tennis ball 

To the lithe young player’s merry call, 

Sweet songs of the birds at even-fall, 

The laughter of children through it all,— 
He heeds not, hears not, a long day sped 
Is present to him, he lives with the dead. 


“Ts it not’pleasant, oh, neighbor mine 
To sit at your door in sweet sunshine ? 
The grape blossom scent is poured like wine, 
Was ever a June before so fine?” 
“Dark are the days to me, dreary and slow, 
And I ought to have died long years ago. 












































NEIGHBOR. 


“ For life grows bitter, and hope decays, 
And weary, weary the sunset days, 
Yea, owls and dragons, the Good Book 
says 
Shall dwell in their pleasant palaces.” 
“ But your long life surely some good 
has seen? ”’ 
“Few, few and evil my days have 
been.” 


“| pity, neighbor, your lonely plight 
And oftentimes in the chill midnight 
I’ve seen your wakeful candle alight,” 
—His eyes are glittering now, and 





bright,— 

“Lonely? Oh no! If you could but 
see 

Those who at midnight come to 
me ! 





“You call it my house, it is not so, 
It is theirs, the dead of long ago ! 
Still it is theirs, and above, below, 
Over the house they wandering go. 
O they call me queer, and a ‘little 
out,’ 
But I’ve seen strange sights, oh no 
doubt, no doubt. 





“Those of my race, I have seen them 
all, 
And one there is stern, and dark, and 
tall, 
Look ! there is his picture on the wall! 
Ou his cheek the mark of a_ British 
ball ; 
As an elder, godly, a man of prayer, 
As a soldier, he dared what few may 
dare. 


“T know her footfall upon the stair ! 
And the scent of her rolled and pow- 
dered hair ; 
I see her sitting erect and fair, 
Yonder, in that old fiddle-backed chair ; 
A famous beauty, a toasted belle 
Was my great-grandmother, I’ve heard tell. 





“Oft when the storm with gusty rushes, 
At my door and window, shoves and_ pushes, 
Standing under the lilac bushes, 

Molly the witch, the lightning flashes, 

But she stays outside, she never comes in, 
And she curses all of our kith and kin. 





OUR NEIGHBOR. 


“Sometimes at nightfall, overhead, 
My mother puts ten children to bed. 
Her youngest, her baby’s, old white head 
Will soon, I hope, in the grave be laid ; 
Ashes to ashes, and dust to the dust ! 
My time must be near; oh, it surely must 





» 


Sitting there, gilt with the sunset’s gold, 
He and his house look old, so old ! 
While I think of the story he has told, 
The past’s dim pictures just unrolled ; 
But I wish, I wish I had eyes to see 
Our neighbor’s most worshipful company ! 














HARVARD COMMENCEMENT ESSAYS. 


I.— THE HarvaArRD SENIOR. 


By Henry R. Gledhill. 


OMMENCEMENT Day is_ cer- 
tainly far more serious than the 
day we celebrated last Friday — 

Class Day. ‘Then the college turned its 
whole energy into careless gayety ; to-day, 
it presents to you the sterner and more 
serious side of its life. It would be very 
strange if it did not occur to you to ask 
what sort of product this great system 
made after all— what sort of men these 
graduates are. But even as you ask the 
question you must see the difficulty of an- 
swering it. It will not do to point to the 
few strong, earnest men that graduate with 
every class and say, “‘ These are the men, 
they are the typical graduates of this 
college.’ Such an optimism is idle. 
But it is just as idle to resort for our 
type to the opposite extreme —to the 
men who are simply and hopelessly neg- 
ative about everything. For neither ex- 
treme represents the natural and normal 
development of certain tendencies which 
are at work in college life to-day. 

You ask what these tendencies are? 
No new ones, only a freshened activity 
of old and general tendencies. ‘The 
people of the United States have been 
calling themselves Americans for the last 
fifty years. But their declaration has 
been premature. A nation of individual- 
ized Americans is not yet formed; it is 
forming. ‘The political ideas which are 
so rich and so sacred in our hearts are 
not yet merged; they are merging into 
what shall be a true national individ- 
uality. Mental and emotional life have 
developed swiftly since the Civil War. 
The result has been tremendous progress 
among the people at large. Among 
people of culture and in the colleges, the 
progress has been greater still, for they 
have better understood the boiling intel- 
lectual activity of the time. Harvard 
has almost totally changed its life since 
1869. If the life has changed, the man 
who breathes the life has changed too. 


What, then, is the type of the new life? 
To my mind it is this. The unripe- 
ness and youth of the national spirit, 
have breathed unripeness and youth into 
every senior’s best efforts. ‘Test him and 
you will find him involved, indecisive, 
self-distrusting and college-boastful — not 
hopelessly so, to be sure, but appreciably 
so. But be fair enough to test him fur- 
ther still, and you will find that he has 
quick honor, broad humanity, and frank, 
manly instincts. His good traits are liv- 
ing things. ‘They form an idea which 
is inspiring if for nothing but its high, 
good sense; and toward that ideal 
the average senior of to-day is striving, 
losing immaturity in maturity as he goes. 

Our lack of simplicity is due more 
perhaps to half-ccmprehension of truths 
than anything else. Sensation pours in 
upon us. Life is endlessly complex. 
We do not see anything clearly enough 
to be sure of its relation and its meaning, 
and once sure — to follow it steadily to 
its legitimate conclusion. We need more 
of the artistic instinct. It was through 
that instinct that the Greeks mastered 
their life, and it is through it, that we 
shall some day master ours. 

The average Harvard man needs vigor 
and order then. Growing out of these 
two needs, is that need of decision, 
already mentioned. As a rule, he is not 
ready to meet the call made upon him. 
He puts off; he will not risk; he will 
not assert. He spends too much time in 
preparation. He overstrains. It is hard 
to say what makes him do these things, 
whether it is self-consciousness and only 
a passing fear of the shock of the first 
plunge, or whether it is a weakness rooted 
in the college traditions. I think it is 
the former —that the weakness is only a 
passing one. Yet its existence helps 
make us lose in athletics; it assists the 
production of too many shy, shrinking 
scholars, and makes the number of ag- 
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gressive, self-reliant men, smaller than by 
rights it ought to be here. 

The whole’ fault is a mistake of atti- 
tude. The remedy was pointed out long 
ago when the prophet, as he lay with his 
face in the dust, heard the still, small 
voice say, “Stand up upon thy feet!” 
It is the attitude of the true man, and of 
the mature man, too. And if the life here 
is moving, as I think it is, toward maturity, 
the false humility now present in it, z7// 
pass away because it must pass away, and 
the problem will have solved itself. 

But complexity and partial indecision 
are not the only grounds for blame. Out 
of them grows a third —the tendency to 
underestimate what is dogmatic and un- 
Harvard. Happily this trait is not an 
aggressive one. It tends simply to make 
the average senior avoid the trouble of 
investigation ; it makes him instinctively 
question, rather than trust, the value of 
ideas foreign to his life. It is a phase 
of what our enemies call Harvard indif- 
ference. The active mental life of the 
forced changes in 
many ideas and theories. It is forcing 
new ones continually. When such things 
are happening, it is not strange that one 
clings to what has been tested, or that 
one distrusts what has not met the new 
conditions of life and the wide extent of 
knowledge. ‘This is undoubtedly why the 
average Harvard man to-day is likely to 
be too reserved — apparently too indiffer- 
ent. I do not offer the explanation as a 
defence for him, for I am blaming his 
loathness to investigate for himself, and 
the unmanly diffidence and distrust which 
lead him into his mistakes. But I do 
offer it as a protest against that popular 
idea which reads indifference in a life 
where it does not exist, and makes vicious 
inactivity out of what is only hesitation 
and an unfortunate self-distrust. 

In turning to the better parts of the 
men, one trait which means all in all to 
any true manhood, stands out before the 
rest. It is the high sense of truth and 
honor which prevails here. ‘Those of you 
who are not in sympathy with me will 
doubtless call to mind more than one 
case of downright lying, of bought 
themes, of other detected dishonesty that 
you know of. I admit that you are right. 
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But you are judging the whole by too 
small a part. ‘he men who buy their 
themes and lie about their duties here, 
are not a product of Harvard life. It is 
impossible for any college to take a 
vicious boy and surely make a virtuous 
man of him. The best that it can do, is 
to show him a true and manly standard 
of morality, in the hope that the mischief 
his school and boyhood training have 
done him, may thus be softened and 
perhaps at last effaced. 

Then trust in the student has steadily 
grown. He hasbeen left more and more 
to face the sense of his own responsibil- 
ity. If the response comes at all to such 
a treatment, it comes at once in a noble 
form. ‘That Harvard life has, in a large 
measure, nobly responded to that trust, 
no one who has watched the course of 
affairs here, can rationally doubt. If you 
ask for proof, take the rapid development 
of the graduated school, the generally 
deepened tone of life among the under- 
graduates, shown, for example, in their 
recent determined attack upon profession- 
alism in athletics. I know men, too, 
who will not use old examination papers. 
though the college library puts copies out 
for general use at examination times. 
This seems a_ strained delicacy of 
conscience, and perhaps it is such, but, 
together with the rest, it shows what 
forces are at work — what the tone of life 
is becoming. And this life has already 
reached a point which warrants, I think, 
the declaration, that the sense of truth 
and honor in the average senior is very 
keen and very sensitive. 

There remains one more essential ele- 
ment of the life of the men. It isan ele- 
ment hard to define, and harder still to 
demonstrate the existence of. ‘The study 
of history, literature, art, and philosophy, 
of the humanities in general, is increas- 
ing. The natural result attends this; 
namely, cultivation of taste. The stan- 
dard of merit is rising; the demands of 
the critic are becoming sharper. It seems 
to me that the existence here of this 
growing spirit is of great importance. It 
is the very leaven needed for our civili- 
zation, for it is utterly antagonistic to 
that materialism which plays so large a 
part in American life to-day. 
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II. — Epwarp RowLAND SILL. 


By Charles 


HEN, a few years ago, two vol- 

umes of verse were published 

bearing the name of Edward 
Rowland Sill, there were many people to 
regret that the book which brought them 
the poems should bring also the news of 
the death of the poet. Perhaps the cir- 
cle of those who know Sill is not very 
wide — he always avoided fame, writing 
oftener than not over a pseudonym ; but 
there is a peculiar depth of insight and 
delicacy of expression in his poetry which 
gives him a right to a high rank among 
minor poets, if he died too early to win 
for himself that place among the greater 
poets which the work he had already ac- 
complished promised to give him. He 
wrote prose as well as poetry, and with a 
keenness of thought and style which 
places it in its way on a level with his 
verse. But I wish to speak more partic- 
ularly of his life. His literary work was 
so personal that it gains an added inter- 
est from the study of the life itself; and 
there is a mournful note of perplexity 
and doubt ringing through his poetry, 
which is the fitting burden to the story of 
his wanderings. 

Of Connecticut birth and parentage, 
he entered Yale College with the class of 
61, when he was sixteen yearsold. Pes- 
simism is a sort of undergraduate privi- 
lege, and there is in what Sill wrote in 
his college days a good deal of pessimism, 
——less important for its own sake, per- 
haps, than as the foundation on which 
the cheerfulness of his later philosophy 
was built. The faith and hope which 
brighten so much of his poetry are the 
transfiguration of his early doubt and de- 
spair. It was because in college he was 
learning to find so many lives not worth the 
living that his energy began already to be 
bent on the search for a life which should 
be worth living. It was not strange, then, 
that he should have lacked an outward, 
definite purpose. He seems to have been 
preparing himself for no particular career ; 
and certainly he neglected the regular 
college work. He knew nothing yet that 
he wanted to do, because he believed 


W. Willard. 


that there must be something better worth 
doing than anything which he could yet 
see before him. 

A few months after graduation he sailed 
around Cape Horn to California with one 
of his classmates who was singularly dear 
to him and whose life, early cut short, 
was shaping itself under the same influ- 
ences which guided Sill himself. Five 
years passed over Sill in California, leav- 
ing him yet unsettled in life, with the 
problem which faced him apparently no 
nearer solution. At one time he was at 
work in a post-office, at another in a bank ; 
and when he came east in 1866 to enter 
our own Harvard Divinity School with 
his old college friend, it was hardly with 
any definite hope that he should ever be 
able to preach. In fact he stayed in 
Cambridge less than a year, turning his 
back on it with reluctance, but convinced 
that it was of no use to stay longer. 
“When I get money enough to live on,” 
he said, “‘ I mean to preach religion as | 
believe in it.’ Sill’s faith was indeed 
profound ; but it was hardly of a sort to 
satisfy the requirements of any established 
church. 

After this final abandonment of all idea 
of the ministry, the course of Sill’s life 
gained somewhat more outward unity. 
He married, and after a short period of 
editorial work settled down seriously to 
the task of teaching. A few years he 
spent in a high school in Ohio, a few 
more in a high school on the Pacific 
Coast, until, in 1874, he was made Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of California. Into 
his teaching he put all the strength of 
a devoted nature. He was singularly 
endowed with the power of attracting 
those about him ; and his influence could 
not fail to reach far beyond the teaching 
of his specialty. Pleading once for free 
high-schools, he spoke with contempt of 
the argument which declares them un- 
necessary because men and women can 
learn nothing there to help them to a 
livelihood. “ Not so much what kind of 
a living they make,” he says, “as what 
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kind of life they make, is the question of 
public importance.” The spirit with 
which he taught literature was of the 
same character; his interest was some- 
thing more than that of the curious critic 
or of the admiring artist. Language was 
for him only the instrument for the con- 
veyance of ideas ; and in the ideas them- 
selves, the record of the struggle of man- 
kind to work out the problems of its exist- 
ence, rested for Sill the value of books. 
From time to time during these years 
his poems appeared in the periodicals ; 
but it was not until 1882, when he re- 
signed his chair in the University of 
California and withdrew to a home in a 
little Ohio village, that he began his lit- 
erary work in earnest. And the work did 
not last long; in 1887 he died. His life 
had been short and not eventful as lives 
go. There had been the dreamy, idle 
student life, when he had learned the little 
he was told to learn, but had studied in 
his own way the deepest problems of life ; 
there had been the close friendship be- 
tween the two young men, their seemingly 
aimless drifting after graduation as they 
sought the opportunity to work for their 
fellow-man; there were the first adven- 
turous, uncertain years in the new Cali- 
fornia; the hope that in the ministry 
might be found the work for which he 
wished so earnestly, and the doubt and 
perplexity which made this hope fruit- 
then the devotion to teaching ; and 
finally the few years of careful literary 
work, the gathering up of the ends, and 
the sudden death in the very prime of life. 
The critics who lament his early death, 
which came just as Sill had fairly served his 
apprenticeship and might be expected to 
produce work of much greater value, look 
at the poet and not at the man. There was 
a completeness in the life itself which 
added years could hardly have made 
more perfect. One critic has said that 
he achieved late ; we ought rather to say 
that he was achieving throughout his life. 
The end of his work was not reached with 
the contribution of a couple of pages to 
some future anthology of American verse. 
His work lay among men, showing them 
by deed and word something of the pos- 
sibilities of living which lay open before 
them. He paused only for that short 
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evening after his day’s work, to tell a 
little of what the day had taught him. 

Such a life could not but be tragic to 
the man who lived it, none the less so for 
the gayety beneath which, in Sill’s case, 
the tragedy lay. He was idolized by 
those with whom he was surrounded, for 
the very charm of his personality. But 
beneath that charm there was the never- 
satisfied longing of a sensitive heart. It 
was easy for those who knew him to be 
grateful for the Providence which threw 
such a man among them to brighten and 
lift up their life; and they could forget 
the deep tragedy, so sublime and so pa- 
thetic, which was being acted out in his 
own heart. ‘To those who have not the 
memory of his face and voice his service 
is a different one. They can get the per- 
spective which gives them a clearer view 
of the main trend of his life; they can 
understand and be thankful for this never- 
ending struggle after the best of life,— 
the ceaseless unrest and yet the steady 
patience. 

One whose fellowship with Sill was close 
has said of him that it was his passion for 
the ideal which killed him. He was not 
satisfied to accept the world’s prizes. 
From beginning to end there was always 
before his eyes the one great question 
how to live, the assurance that there was 
one way which was the best. Keenly con- 
scious of all the perplexities, the paradoxes, 
the mysteries of life, he drew from this very 
consciousness the faith that there is in 
life a meaning below the surface ; that its 
story is not told with the record of birth, 
bread-getting and death. Not every 
man devotes himself with such steadfast- 
ness to the art of living as did this eager, 
restless, cheerful teacher and disciple ; 
but even he could not escape the sense 
of failure. Yet he has told us himself 
more than once, that in such things it is 
the effort and not the result which mat- 
ters. If he had ever settled down in sat- 
isfaction, his life would not be worth to 
us what it is. The peace that he found 
was the peace in labor, or at most the 
peace between tasks. He was the child 
by the seaside in his own poem; it was 
always with him — 


‘“« Ah, let me toss one little pebble more, 
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III. — A ReMEpY FOR AMERICAN PHILISTINISM. 


By Charles Lewis Slattery. 


HE European traveller when visit- 
ing America often exclaims, 
“Surely this is the land of the 
Philistine !’’ We smile at this when we 
think of the numerous unread copies of 
Browning, the daubs that pass for paint- 
ings, and the loud rattle about yellow 
novels; but when we pause to consider 
the significance of the term “ philistine,” 
we must be serious. The American phil- 
istine is not a mere fool. His character 
is a union of vulgarity and deceit, and is, 
therefore, a blot on our national name. 
No high-minded patriot can be willing to 
have him called the typical American. 

What, then, is this high-minded pa- 
triot to do? Let him first discover 
whence comes the American philistine. 
Men. in America are ambitious: they 
will be higher in the social scale than 
their fathers ; and so they grasp the op- 
portunities which a new and rich country 
offers them. Released from drudgery, 
two courses lie before them: they may 
become fitted to enjoy the highest things 
of life; or they may become philistines, 
men who live to eat, to be comfortable, 
and to be stylish. ‘The general result of 
this change is that simple folk become 
luxurious philistines. Right here, there- 
fore, is the opportunity for the reformer. 
Let the rich, satisfied philistine go his 
way. His ideals are a big house and a 
big bank account, and you cannot change 
these ideals. Your work must be pre- 
vention. You must meet the children of 
the poor, just as they begin to dream of 
what they shall be and struggle to get 
away from the hard path of poverty. 
Then, perhaps, you may block up the 
road to philistinism, and show them the 
way to refinement. 

“Why,” you exclaim, “does not the 
poor boy in America already have every 
advantage? Are not the public schools for 
him? And are not these public schools 
the noblest in the world? Do they not 
employ skilful teachers, and are they not 
richly equipped? All this is true in the 
main; yet something is lacking. The 
one ideal of the average American school 





boy is to grow rich: the millionnaire is his 
hero. This ideal must be changed, for it 
is his beckoning to philistinism ; changed 
not by teachers and text-books,— they 
cannot change it,— but changed by the 
attractiveness of better ideals embodied 
in boys of his own age. ‘The patriot, the 
educated patriot, must therefore, culti- 
vate his children’s taste as highly as he 
can, and then send them forth among the 
children of the public school, coming as 
they do from all sorts and conditions of 
homes. ‘This may not be so pleasant or 
easy or fashionable as tossing gold to the 
beggar; but it is a work of charity infi- 
nitely more noble. 

The father shrinks back. Shall he send 
his children as lambs among wolves? 
Would this not indeed be worse than use- 
less? How could a few children from 
refined homes have any influence on the 
great throng of “ plebeians?’”’ And would 
not the counter influence from the mob 
be dangerous? Let these questions be 
answered by an illustration from the life 
ina small New England manufacturing 
town, the seat of an important college. 
A few years ago it was the “fashion” 
here to send children to the _ public 
schools. ‘There was then a class in the 
grammar school numbering twenty-eight 
which was notable for its extremes ; there 
were a few sons of college professors, 
clergymen and physicians; there were 
also sons of laborers and mechanics. The 
teacher set apart an hour each day for 
reading aloud and informal discussion of 
anything which the reading might sug- 
gest. ‘The teacher had tact, and each 
pupil was forced to give an opinion of 
some sort. Of course, the few children 
from homes where the last good book was 
discussed at dinner had much more to 
say than the poor fellow who heard noth- 
ing better than idle gossip and the news 
of the prize-fight. At first it seemed to 
the little ‘‘ plebeians”’ that to find enjoy- 
ment in one of Walter Scott’s long novels 
was quite impossible. But little by little 
they caught the enthusiasm. They 
wanted to try the experiment themselves ; 
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they did try it; and slowly but surely 
they began to know what a good book 
was,— and they began to enjoy it. These 
poor laborers’ children then first realized 
what the ideals of the best life were ; and 
the fine tastes which they then formed I 
believe have never deserted them. And 
how did this mingling affect the children 
of the cultivated folk? Here children 
met as many classes of people as they 
could meet in later life. Priggishness 
was nipped in the bud. ‘They began to 
value a boy for what he was, not for his 
father’s name or for the clothes he wore. 
Here reputation had to be supplemented 
by real personal merit. And as for the 
moral influence on these boys of refine- 
ment, nothing could have been better for 
them than to meet vulgarity and vice 
when home influence was strong enough 
to keep them from touching ‘it, so that 
the attractiveness of wrong-doing might 
fade, and the boy entering college might 
be the man he was expected to be. I 
doubt very much if the children of higher 
cultivation gave more than they received. 
I can see no reason why this mingling of 
refinement and rudeness should not be 
healthful everywhere. Yet in many places 
the higher classes are wont to send their 
children to private schools, and seem even 
more and more disposed to do it. For 
this they have three possible reasons. 
Let us examine them briefly. 

One class of parents prefer the private 
schools because they wish their children 
to be thrown among the sons of the rich 
and the influential. They would make 
their children toadies to their betters and 
snobs to their poorer companions. Com- 
pare this education with the manly self- 
respect cultivated in the public school, 
and it must be seen that the ambitious 
father has made a grave mistake. 

A second class of parents select the 
private school as a reformatory for wild 
sons. ‘The father cannot guard his boy’s 
character, for he is too busied with his 
money-making. Nor can the mother, 
for she is a lady of fashion and her time 
is filled with social engagements. So the 
son’s bad character is intrusted to a hired 
stranger, the master of a private board- 
ing-school. But here temptations are 
infinitely thicker. The very strictness of 
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the rules makes the boy anxious to evade 
them. A few wild boys under such re- 
straint can plot more wickedness in an 
hour than a solitary scoundrel could con- 
coct in a month. Every one who has 
talked with pupils of many a private 
boarding-school knows the vice that goes 
on before the very eye of the unsuspect- 
ing master. ‘The only healthful place to 
reform a bad boy is at home. ‘The pri- 
vate boarding-school as a reformatory is 
a whited sepulchre. 

Parents may prefer the private school 
because the public school at home is 
poorly taught. ‘This third reason seems 
more honorable: every good parent 
should give his son the best education 
possible. But should he be content to 
have the public school only second-rate ? 
Men of cultivation have most influence 
in matters of public education. ‘They 
ought to use that influence. But it is 
certain that they never will use it fully, 
till their own children are in the public 
schools. ‘Then they will know each de- 
tail of method; they will demand the 
best teachers ; they will see to it that the 
latest improvements are adopted; and 
they will make this public school the 
equal of the best school in the land. 
Thus not only shall their own children 
be as well taught as elsewhere, but a 
whole community shall be benefited. 

The private school may be more fash- 
ionable than the public school; it is 
certainly superior in nothing else. ‘The 
typical pupil of the private boarding- 
school is the philistine child; he has 
plenty of money and spends it freely on 
what only harms his better nature ; he is 
shallow and sordid, but he makes great 
pretences, and is supremely satisfied with 
his littleness. The typical pupil of the 
public school is the boy who is not rich 
and is not very cultivated. His code of 
honor or of manners is not burdened by 
conventionalities ; he values your son for 
his manliness and pluck, not at all for 
the shape of his collar or the size of his 
cravat. He is uncouth; but when once 
real refinement is brought to him, he 
admits its charm and is anxious to win 
some of its richness. Is it not better for 
your own son, if you be a rich man, that 
he avoid this lifeless, conventional boy of 
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fashion; and find a playmate in the 
bright, hearty, it may be, rough boy from 
the middle class or from the home of 
poverty? 

But more than this, — you have a duty 
to your country. What, in this light, is 
your duty toward American philistinism ? 
Your son must be made as refined and 
as cultivated as a carefully regulated 
home influence can make him; and then 
he must be sent to the public school, to 
rub against the coarseness of the boy of 
the town. If your boy cannot endure 
the rough contact, he is not worth an 
education. If he can, he will be a 
stronger man and a keener scholar be- 
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cause of it. Above all, he will give his 
less fortunate companion a glimpse of 
cultivation and refinement at the time 
when it has power to lift him. In this 
way, cultivation may link itself with rug- 
ged manhood ; and from this union must 
come in time that true American who 
shall make the lonely philistine unfash- 
ionable. As the American philistine 
ceases to be the type by which the na- 
tions recognize us, men: shall say, “ Here 
is the man that Washington and Jefferson 
and Franklin dreamed of when they 
founded the new republic, a man whx 
is an embodiment of refinement and sim- 
plicity, —the American gentleman.” 
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Y wife thinks I grow rusty. Jove! 
I’d like a chance to rust. I’m 
tired of polishing up!” 

This remark, made by one elderly man 
to another in a Fifth Avenue stage, was 
overheard by Dr. North with amused in- 
terest. The speaker lifted his shining 
beaver and exposed a forehead scored 
with the hieroglyphics of many perplexi- 
ties. A moment later he stopped the 
stage and descended, followed by the doc- 
tor, and the two men found themselves 
ascending the same flight of steps, leading 
to one of the mansions which face the ave- 
nue. Explanations followed, and the doc- 
tor learned that the man who was so tired 
of polishing up was the father of young 
Field to whom he had been summoned. 

The son, Otis Field, was a member of 
the Harvard Nine, and had received a 
slight injury some weeks before upon the 
ball field. A growing lameness sent him 
home at Easter, and a week later he 
began to realize with dismay that he 
was “in for it,” as he expressed himself. 
Two or three prematurely hot days 
reminded him of the cool and spacious 
country-house where he had been wont, 
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as a boy, to pass his summers with his 
Aunt Hannah. He began to long to ex- 
change the coddling concessions of home 
nursing for his aunt’s bracing individ- 
uality. Besides, his mother and sister 
were going to Europe, and since there 
was now no prospect of his accompanying 
them, the sooner he put the city behind 
him the better. Accordingly, Aunt Han- 
nah had been consulted, and her neigh- 
bor, Dr. North, the leading physician of 
Rockford, had undertaken to be the 
young man’s escort. 

“You'll dine with us, of course,’’ said 
Mr. Field to the doctor. ‘Oh, never 
mind,” he added, as the doctor glanced 
at his travelling gear; “that’s all right. 
Mills will brush you up. We've half an 
hour before dinner,” he continued, con- 
sulting his watch. “ Otis will claim you 
until thenn—and here comes Mills to 
show you up.” 

“Hello, doctor !” exclaimed the young 
man, at sight of the doctor’s homely fea- 
tures. ‘ Now this is what I call friendly ! 
They tell me you have promised Aunt 
Hannah to gather up my fragments and 
carry them to Rockford.” 
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“Yes, she is eager to have you with 
her,” assented the doctor with a cordial 
hand-shake. ‘“ Let me Can you 
walk ?”’ 

“Hobble, you mean. Behold !””—and 
the patient rose with considerable diffi- 
culty and slowly made his way across the 
room, with the help of a cane. 

‘There, don’t walk back!” com- 
manded the doctor, scanning the young 
man closely and noting the pain the effort 
cost him. ‘Then pushing his easy chair 
forward, he made him sit down while he 
drew him back. 

“« Now tell me where you feel pain when 
you walk.” 

“Just here,” said Otis, indicating the 


see. 


place. 
“H—m! So I supposed,” said the 
doctor gloomily. ‘And you probably 


thought it necessary to exercise a good 
deal, eh?” 

“ Yes, —and a deuced bad time I’ve 
treated myself to whenever I’ve tried it.” 

“Just so. Well,” after a pause, “ we'll 
get some crutches and get you off to 
Rockford, and try what virtue there is in 
fresh air.’ 

The doctor appeared in the dining- 
room some minutes later with an exterior 
improved by the. manipulations of Mills. 
The ladies appearing at the same moment, 
the doctor was presented to them by his 
host with formality, and Mrs. Field began 
at once to ply him with questions about 
Otis. He was deciding that she was a 
solicitous mother, even if somewhat stren- 
uous with her spouse, when the lady turned 
to her daughter, saying, — 

“Well, Maud, I’m so relieved! I was 
afraid we might have to give up our plans 
for the summer. And it would have been 
svch a disappointment ! ”’ she added, turn- 
ing to the doctor. ‘We had made all 
our arrangements for going abroad when 
that unlucky accident happened to Otis. 
But since you think it only a matter of 
time and fresh air, —” 

The doctor was about to qualify his 
statement, when Mr. Field put in a 
decided word. 

“*Go,—of course. What good could 
you and Maud do by remaining?” 

The doctor glanced at Miss Field, who 
seemed to have lapsed into a condition 
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She ate me- 


of semi-consciousness. 
chanically, and there was a remote look 
in her eyes, as though she had no part or 


lot in her environment. He saw the 
futility of admitting the truth about the 
patient’s condition to these women, and 
decided to discuss it later with the father 
alone. 

The conversation for a time was forced 
and desultory. Finally, Mrs. Field spoke 
of the opera. She regretted that her 
guest could not hear one of the Wagner 
representations. ‘The doctor explained 
that he had availed himself of the op- 
portunity the previous evening, and added 
something not enthusiastic. 

Here Miss Maud recalled her intellect 
and bestowed a scornful attention, while 
the doctor deprecated any claim to being 
musical in the modern sense. During 
his years of student life in Germany he 
had attended opera with great delight. 

“ But music in Germany,” he said, “ is 
like the air you breathe, not a luxury, but 
a part of life. I confess I am not musi- 
cal enough to enjoy it in the same degree 
here. There, it is the music you go to 
enjoy. The accessories are modest, they 
do not eclipse it. Here, the audience 
and the glare so distract that it amounts 
to desecration.” 

The ladies stared and evidently thought 
the criticism audacious. 

“ Moreover,’’ continued the doctor, 
“Wagner’s music always tortures me. 
It is mostly written in the service of the 
painful emotions, hate, grief, despair, — 
and, as he is master of his art, how can 
one do otherwise than suffer?” 

“Your views are certainly original,” 
said Mrs. Field in a tone tinged with 
sarcasm. 

“Give me a cheerful frog-pond any 


summer night,’ quoth her _ spouse, 
“rather than a box at the opera.” 
Mrs. Field’s nostrils quivered — an 


effect often produced by her spouse’s 
utterance. It was the only protest she 
condescended to make, but it always 
sufficed. Mr. Field had thus become 
so well-trained that he rarely transgressed 
when guests were present. 

“There was not a vacant seat the last 
Lohengrin night,” said the lady. 
“ How many of the audience, do you 
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imagine, were not glad when it was over? 
Some go for the spectacular part of it, 
some to see and be seen, and many are 
driven by ennui.” 

“Yes,’”’ assented Mrs. Field, “I often 
say to Maud that the word ennui ought 
never to be needed in our vocabulary.” 

“Set people to earning their bread 
and butter,”’ interrupted her spouse ; — 
“that will cure cw quick enough! 
They called it laziness in my day.” 

Here the nostrils palpitated danger- 
ously, and their owner rose and led the 
way to the drawing-room, remarking 
significantly, “One of us must go to 
Otis.” 

Mr. Field accepted this dismissal with 
a deprecating air, as of one who acknowl- 
edges a merited rebuke. 

“You see the result of a business life, 
Dr. North. It crushes all ideality,” ob- 
served Mrs. Field. 

The doctor observed more than one 
result. As he glanced about the luxuri- 
ously appointed apartment, he wondered 
whether these women ever felt one throb 
of gratitude, or any appreciation of the 
labor that gained all this elegance, and 
the indulgence which supplied it. His 
heart went out to the old man, and he 
experienced a pang as he thought of the 
trial in store for him. 

It was fortunate that Mrs. Field was 
too full of her own ideas to remark his 
preoccupation. She was bent upon de- 
monstrating to her guest that she, at 
least, was well equipped for keeping 
ennui at bay. Art, literature, science, 
ethics, — all were brought forward for 
discussion. She did not say, “ You see I 
am a woman of culture,.”’ but that was the 
impression she was ardently striving to 
convey. An hour passed in this way 
before her husband’s appearance put a 
stop to the flow of egotism. Then, to 
the doctor’s great relief, the ladies ex- 
cused themselves upon the plea of some 
social engagement. 


Now was the doctor’s opportunity. 
He began by saying that he had avoided 
admitting to the ladies how tedious a case 
like that of Otis often proved. An un- 
lucky accident upon the base-ball field 
had caused a strain which, neglected, 
had resulted in considerable inflammation. 
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But it might yield yet to careful treat- 
ment. 

“ But suppose it doesn’t yield?” asked 
the startled father. 

The doctor tried to put him off; but 
Mr. Field insisted, and the doctor ad 


mitted his fears of an abscess. Mr. 
Field rose and began pacing the floor 
restlessly. “ Damn _ athletics!” he 
exclaimed. “The colleges are nothing 


but training schools for sporting men. 
I set my heart upon Otis  distinguish- 
ing himself. He has talent enough. If 
he had been a puny fellow he might 
have amounted to something. I wish 
he had been. An abscess! What kind 
of an abscess?” 

Dr. North explained the connection of 
the psoas muscle with the human economy. 
He cheered his host somewhat by sug- 
gesting that it might, after all, prove a 
blessing in disguise; for, even were the 
abscess averted, the patient would not be 
able to resume any form of athletics fo1 
months. 

“Tf I had a dozen sons, not another 
should go to college,” protested the old 
man bitterly. “In former times there 
was some ambition among _ students. 
Nowadays the men who make any figure 
do not require brains, but muscle !”’ 

“The lank, pale student was the ap 
proved pattern of those times, — the 
midnight-oil man,” suggested the doctor 
smiling. 

“And why not midnight oil burned 
over books as well as midnight gas at 
amusements? I begin to think that this 
world is nothing but a iunatic asylum for 
the rest of the universe. ‘That would 
explain everything ; nothing else will !”’ 

“An excellent theory,” returned the 
doctor, ‘and a charitable one. And now 
suppose we go up to Otis and arrange for 
the trip. I shall ask Dr. Warren to make 
an examination of the case before leaving 
town. After that, the less time lost in 
making the change the better.” 

The examination made by Dr. Warren 
early the following morning confirmed 
Dr. North’s diagnosis, and the next train 
conveyed the patient and his escort to 
the desired bourne. The trip occupied 
only four hours, and was planned to cost 
the least possible effort ; yet it made such 
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demands on the invalid’s strength that 
he was put to bed at once. 

«“T’ll look in when you are rested,” 
said his aunt, as she adjusted the window 
shutters. ‘Silas is in the next room. 
Just touch this bell if you want any- 
thing.” 

Otis turned his languid glance to the 
window, which commanded a view of the 
near waters of Long Island Sound. A 
point of land running out some distance 
made long shadows, and he could just 
descry a boat floating idly close to shore. 
It contained only one figure — a woman. 
He felt a feeble curiority about her, as he 
had felt as to who “Silas’’ might be. 
But he was glad there was no one at hand 
to ask, for in the reaction after the day’s 
bracing there came a languor which 
made rest a luxury. 

A floating boat ; a blue sky with drifting 
clouds ; opposite shore in the dim dis- 
tance; his room—large, cheerful, sha- 
ker-like in its cleanliness; the odor of 
sweet-brier creeping in at the windows — 
upon all of these details Otis 
weary eyes, to wake a couple of hours 
later with refreshed senses. ‘The boat 
had disappeared, the shadows were length- 
ened, and Otis, sitting up in bed, had a 
great mind to test his powers of locomo- 
tion, when his aunt’s knock prevented. 
The door opening disclosed her bearing 
a small tray with a glass of milk punch. 

“The doctor's orders!” she an- 
nounced. 

Otis drank with a relish which gratified 
her; then taking one of her motherly 
hands, he made her sit down, “ fora good 
visit.” 

“ And first, who is Silas?’’ he asked. 

“Qh, he is a young man who is glad 
to get his board in exchange for such 
help as he can give me. He will be 
company for you as well as help, and he 
won't be under foot when you don’t want 
him. He’s reading law.” 

“What — all alone in his room?” 

“Why not? He attends the cases in 
court when they’re on, and hears how 
they are conducted. And Judge Haight 
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is going to take him into his office next 
winter.” 

“Tt must be rather slow.”’ 

“Slow and sure. 


He hasn’t had your 
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opportunities.”” Her tone was satirical, 
but her face full of love. Aunt 
Hannah’s head and heart were often at 
odds. “It’s a queer world! Some 
throw away their chances, and some never 
have any,” she continued. 

“Oh, don’t go,” begged Otis as his 
aunt moved with that intention ; “I’ve a 
hundred things to ask. What has become 
of my old playmate, Edith Campbell? 
And is that old bookworm, her father, 
still alive?” 

«As much as he ever was.” 

At this moment a clear whistle was 
heard, which, approaching, proved. to be 
the air of “The Campbells are Coming.” 

“That’s Edith now!” said his aunt. 
“ That’s her signal.” 

“She must be quite a big girl by this 
time.” 

“No bigger than she has been for 
several years.” 

“1)o you mean to say she is a young 
lady?” 

“As much as years can make her. 
Let’s see —it is seven years since you 
passed the summer here.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Otis, “she 
must be twenty!’ His fancy had _ pic 
tured her still a girl in school frocks. 

Footsteps upon the veranda called his 
aunt to the door, and directly Otis heard 
a voice outside: “Open your mouth and 
shut your eyes !”’ 

“ Strawberries !”’ exclaimed his 
“As large as plums, I declare !”’ 

“T’ve had a regular fight over them 
with the robins,” declared the other 
voice. ‘The little wretches aren’t con- 
tent with their share, but they peck at 
them and spoil more than they eat. But 
I’ve got the best of them now ; I’ve covered 
the bed.” 

“What with?” 

“The old lace curtains from the sit- 
ting-room.”’ 

“Oh, Edith! What will your father 
say!” 

“Oh, he’ll never notice ; — and they’ll 
be as good as new when they’re done 
up.” 

Here they moved away. Otis could 
hear the hum of more earnest discourse, 
and he knew his aunt was explaining his 
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“Confound it!’ he exclaimed, “I 
might as well be in second childhood ! 
I am about as helpless.”’ 

Another footstep broke in upon his de- 
jection, and the doctor’s face followed 
his knock. Some professional talk fol- 
lowed, and Otis heard with dismay that 
he would be doing extremely well if he 
recovered powers of locomotion by the 
last of September. 

“September!” he exclaimed “Ye 
gods! And it is now only June !”’ 

* Rather rough! But can’t you think 
of some friend who could join you for the 
next week? A good companion, —’”’ 

“Oh, as to_that, Aunt Hannah is the 
best of company. And then I’ve an old 
playmate who is a near neighbor — Edith 
Campbell. I haven’t seen her, but she’s 
been talking outside with my aunt. I 
should anticipate rather jolly times with 
her, if—” 

“If what?” 

“Why, you see I couldn’t stand being 
an object of pity to a great, robust girl.” 

“T thought you hadn’t seen her,” said 
the doctor with an amused look. ‘ How 
do you know —”’ 

“T’ve heard her. She cultivates vege- 
tables.” ‘The doctor broké into a peal 
of laughter. 

“What’s the joke?” asked Otis with 
preternatural gravity. 

“[’m picturing to myself your encoun- 
ter with this great, robust country girl 
who cultivates vegetables and can pull a 
good oar.” 

“How came she by her tastes?” ex- 
claimed Otis. “She didn’t get them 
from the old stock—that fossil of a 
father.” 

“No, Edith and her father are not 
very congenial. She offended him on 
the threshold of life by not being a boy.” 

“He ought to be contented, since she 
has the habits of one.” 

“Oh, such habits are his horror. He 
wanted a boy to become a duplicate of 
himself.” 

“But there zs a boy — that little 
youngster — what’s his name ?”’ 

“Joe? Oh, yes. But Joe isn’t the 
bookworm his father would like him te 
be. The eldest daughter is the only one 
the old professor thoroughly approves. 
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Your Aunt Hannah insists that the poor 
mother’s life was blighted by his depress- 
ing influence.” 

“But he’s had no such blighting effect 
upon Edith.” 

“ Fortunately not. She has too much 
mind of her own to succumb.” 

“It’s a problem that from those two 
lives, one blasted, the other fossilized, 
there should spring this buoyant, dda; 
naire, —I\ don’t know exactly what de- 
éonnatre means, but it’s just the word for 
her, zsv’¢ it?” 

“T thought you hadn’t seen her !”’ 

“No more I have, but, —’ 

“ Debonnaire,” interrupted the doctor, 
musingly. ‘Yes, that describes Edith 
very well.” 

* And so she manages not only to live, 
but to thrive ?”’ 

“Yes, and she is her father’s Nemesis 
—the incarnation of activity, which he 
abhors. But the old professor is much 
esteemed by this community, you know.” 

“For what, pray?” 

“ For his learning and his piety.” 

“Oh, Lord!” ejaculated Otis, “from 
such learning and piety, good Lord, de- 
liver us!— Who the deuce?” he ex- 
claimed, as a timid knock interrupted the 
conversation. ‘Come in!’ 

The door opening revealed a tall, lank 
figure, clad in garments so loose as to 
give the impression of an animated man- 
ikin. A rising feeling of amusement at 
the apparition was dispelled, however, by 
a glance at the head, which was noble 
and impressive. 

“Good day, Silas,” said the doctor. 
Then noticing Otis staring, he added, 
“So you haven’t met? Mr. Field, let 
me present your guide, philospher and 
friend in the person of —— Mr.- 

He had actually forgotten the name. 

“Silas,”’ interposed the fellow. Otis 
held out his hand, which the other 
grasped without shaking. 

“The doctor is adroit not to appoint 
you my tyrant and jailer,” said Otis. 
“Perhaps you will develop into that later.” 

“Tt would be an easier character to 
sustain than the other,’’ responded Silas 
in a slow drawl, an expression of shy 
humor creeping over his features. Otis’s 
face beamed appreciation, at which the 
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deprecating droop of Silas’s figure van- 
ished, and an inch seemed added to his 
stature. 

«Sit down,” said Otis, indicating a 
chair. 

“ T came to tell you about the boats,” 
said Silas, seating himself. ‘Captain 
Keeney says he can’t afford to let you 
have his boat, he makes so much letting 
it to parties in July and August.” 

“ How much did you offer him ?” 

“T didn’t make an offer.” 

“ Then how does he know?’ 

“He means,” interposed the doctor, 
smiling, “ that you can’t afford to hire it, 
judging from his own standpoint.” 

“You send Keeney to me, Mr. 

“Silas,” interposed the other. “ Perkins 
is the other name, — you can take your 
choice.” 

“ Perkins ; well I think Silas is better. 
What’s your idea of a fair offer, Silas?” 

“ Must you have the boat all the time ?”’ 

“ He can’t use it all the time, of course,”’ 
explained the docter ; “ but he must have 
it whenever the weather and his strength 
permit —so it amounts to the same 
thing.”’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
asked —— most anything! But you ask 
himself,’ he added; “he’s just out- 
side.”’ 

“Good! He can’t value his services 
more highly than I do, if they are to be 
the means of pulling me out of this ditch.” 

Keeney was summoned. ‘The doctor 
knew him. He had a sliding scale of 
prices corresponding to his scale of hu- 
manity. He had come with the inten- 
tion of refusing to let his “ yacht,” as the 
little craft was called, but Otis’s greeting 
evidently pleased him, and the doctor ex- 
plained the situation. 

“See here,” said Otis, “ why can’t we 
rig up a set of signals, so that you needn’t 
be dangling about in uncertainty? You 
can see this house from the dock, can’t 
you?” 

‘¢ Sartin !” 

“ Well, that’s what we'll do; and you'll 
know whether to expect my fragments, or 
whether I’m ordered to stay in port for 
repairs. What’s your price a month?” 

“You don’t want to pay when you don’t 
use her. What’s the use?” 


” 








“So as to be sure of you when I do 
need you.” 

“ My boat’s worth four dollars a day in 
July and August. Yow don’t want to pay 
no such price.” 

“What do you say to a hundred a 
month ?”’ 

“ But there’s days when the weather’’s 
too rough. ‘Then there’s Sundays.” 

“Well, suppose we compromise on 
seventy-five? I’m suited if you are.” 

“The /da’s yours,” said the man ; and 
he ambled towards the door. 

“Tf you had haggled with him a bit,” 
said the doctor, ‘you would have saved 
money, and he would have thought more 
of you.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue following day our patient lacked 
ambition even to leave his bed. He had 
passed a restless, feverish night, through 
which his aunt had watched him with grow- 
inganxiety. ‘This feeling deepened when 
she noted the doctor’s face during his 
morning visit. She followed him from 
the room and made him confess his fears. 
Her manner of meeting the trial was 
characteristic. ‘You fight the case phys- 
ically, doctor, and I’ll fight it spiritually,” 
said she ; and one knowing the facts must 
have conceded that her part of the con- 
tract was faithfully fulfilled. 

While the struggle between the unseen 
powers is progressing, we shall have time 
to learn something of the other characters 
with whom these chronicles are con- 
cerned. 

There still exist in New England, homes 
where wholesome recreations are frowned 
upon and natural instincts suppressed. 
No small percentage of our Reform 
Schools may be traced back to such 
homes, where the atmosphere of suspi- 
cion and disapproval fosters skulking de- 
ceit or breeds defiant rebellion. ‘The 
Campbell family furnished examples of 
these perversions. ‘The transparent pale- 
ness and fragile, drooping form of the 
eldest daughter reminded one of the sick- 
iy growth of a cellar plant. For two and 
twenty years she had plodded her patient 
way, the perfect model of the Puritan vir- 
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tues, a willing victim craving no more 
buoyant life. If she lived to bear chil- 
dren, she would train them to the same 
standards. Before Edith’s birth, how- 
ever, the mother had realized her chains, 
and the child had inherited her rebelling 
instincts in full force. She was éorn in- 
dignant, it might almost be said. Her 
sense of justice, her hatred of oppression, 
her keen recognition of all shams, were 
traits which cropped out fiercely even 
in early childhood. Before the advent 
of the third child the poor woman had 
grown discouraged, and the hopeless 
struggle with the conditions of her color- 
less life crushed her spirit. Then followed 
a period of waning health, and _ poor 
Joseph had inherited all her regretful 
yearnings for forbidden delights, and per- 
haps the tendency to subterfuge which 
such feelings beget. While he was still 
an infant, the mother died — a victim of 
the lack of sunshine. 

The boy Joseph four years 
younger than Edith, and it was pathetic 
to see how early the latter assumed the 
airs of maternity toward the child. As 
the years went on, the sentiment strength- 
ened, until it was almost like the fierce 
and jealous love of an animal for its young. 
It was the boy’s salvation. Without 
Edith’s cherishing and buoying love, he 
would have sunk through the successive 
stages of despair, until the boyish face 
became a mask and caricature of his 
real self. It was so now at times. It 
frightened Edith, and made her long to 
break away from their fettered lives. ‘That 
problem haunted her day and night. It 
made her indifferent to much to which 
young girls commonly respond, and es- 
pecially to attentions from young men. 
She was made to radiate happiness. It 
was astounding how much she managed 
to enjoy even amidst adverse conditions. 
It needed no prophet to predict that the 
girl’s strong nature would overthrow its 
barriers intime. Aunt Hannah watched 
the struggle with indignant interest. 

Edith’s father was the incarnation of 
the Puritan conscience in Puritanism’s 
November, with its cruel lack of perspec- 
tive. All amusements were 
demned in the family, lest they lead to 
forgetfulness of the higher purposes of 
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life. Thus it was that the Campbell girls as 
were left out of the festivities of the young le 
people of Rockford. Mary found com- st 
pensation in praise-meetings and the mild v 
variety of the Sunday-school picnic. li 
She could not understand why these 

outlets were insufficient for her sister’s ( 
exuberant nature. For the elder sister | 
there was also the world of books. Her ‘ 
father found in her a willing student. ( 
Had she been a boy, he would have made 
of her a duplicate of himself. His ap 


probation, however, was qualified by the | 
depressing fact of her sex. This was the 
more galling since neither of the other 
children had any literary tendencies. 
Edith’s love of nature and out-of-door 
activities was looked upon askance. Long 
rambles, gardening, and rowing were her 
resources, and as her tattered garments 
gave frequent evidence of her active pur 
suits, she labored under the reproach of 
slovenliness. Aunt Hannah averred that 
the reproach was false, and that the girl had 
inherited from her deft and dainty mother 
a natural skill at needlework, which crop- 
ped out at odd times when there was 
nothing better to do. “Only let her 
alone,”’ she pleaded of the anxious elder 
sister, “and she will come out all right.’ 

“What’s the use of sewing-machines, 
Goosie, if we women are to drudge all the 
time like our grandmothers? ’’ was Edith’s 
frequent remonstrance. “‘When you've 
a day to be idle, be idle for a day’— 
there’s a proverb as good as any of 
Solomon’s. JZ) conscience says it’s a sin 
not to go to the woods on a day like this.”’ 

She was quite equal to managing her 
sister. But her father’s requirements 
were quite another thing. She hated 
study, such study as he exacted. Mathe- 
matics indeed were a joy, but Latin was 
her aversion, from the first declension of 
musa to the point where she flung her 
Virgil across the room, and declared in 
anger that she would “ never, never con 
strue another line.’”’ Before her father 
could recover from his astonishment, she 
was over the hills. When she returned 
hours later, with defiance in every line of 
her face, her father avoided an encounter. 
She sought him herself the next day, and, 
with a softened face, but a resolute voice, 
informed him that she was willing to be 
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as diligent as he could wish, if he would 
let her work in her own lines. He should 
see what good work she would do if he 
would let her select it; and her rebellious 
little face glowed as she went on. 

“What does it all amount to?” she 
demanded, — “this poring over dead 
languages? /am not dead. I am alive, 
and I love life!’*»—and she stretched 
out two hands tingling to their finger- 
tips. “ Let me learn something of living 
nature. Let me study the life of the 
flowers and insects, the —,’’ 

She paused abruptly and searched her 
father’s face with wistful eyes. The old 
man was shaken and astounded, but there 
was no tinge of sympathy on his face. 
Her own expression hardened slowly as it 
reflected his. 

“All this is unseemly,” was his re- 
sponse. ‘Your sister has never ob- 
jected to such studies as I deemed 
fitting.” 

“Yes, and look at her!” retorted the 
little rebel. “She has no more vitality 
than — ” 

“She is all I could desire—for a 
woman.” He added the last clause in a 
tone tinged with the bitterness of a long 
cherished disappointment. “If it had 
pleased Providence to,—if she were a 
boy, I might make of her a scholar, a— 
theologian, quite probably. As it is, your 
brother, — ” 

“A scholar! a theolégian!’’ echoed 
Edith scornfully. Oh, father! give us 
children something better to do! You do 
not understand my brother. He is too 
shrinking to show his real self. If you will 
only give hima chance at science he would 
distinguish himself. He knows a great 
deal now of natural history. Why, you 
should see his collections! And for the 
last year he has been so engrossed in 
electricity, he reads everything he can 
get hold of about it!” 

“That accounts for his lack of interest 
in his studies. He wastes his time in 
that way, does he? I will see that in 
future he has less time to give to such 
things.” 

“Don’t say that! you do not mean 
it!” exclaimed Edith, advancing upon 
her father, almost threateningly, her face 
even darker than his. 
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“Be silent! ’’ he commanded. ‘This 
is frivolity. You shall not contaminate 
your brother with your ideas. From the 
moment he was born and I knew he was 
a boy, I dedicated him to —” 

“To the dead past !”’ exclaimed Edith 
in excitement. 

“'To learning.” 

«But nature has dedicated him to Aer 
service, and her will will be carried out 
in spite of all that can be done to thwart 
it,” cried Edith. ‘ Father,” she contin- 
ued, as his features settled into an ex- 
pression which boded little good to the 
shrinking young apostle of science, “ you 
may force us to spend our lives eating 
husks — but you can never make of us, 
in that way, anything which will do you 
credit. Some are born to be scholars in 
the sense you admire. But do they leave 
their stamp upon their times as, as— 
Darwin did?” 

She could not have used a more unfor- 
tunate word. The name stood to her 
father as the symbol of “ materialism ” 
and all bad and dangerous modern things. 
His expression had grown remote and 
rigid. With hands clasped behind him, 
he was pacing up and down the room, 
muttering to himself,as was his habit when 
alone. 

With a sickening sense of the hopeless- 
ness of her cause, she turned and left the 
room. 

The old man continued to walk and 
mutter. He would gladly have headed a 
crusade against modern science. He 
was already engaged in thinking out an 
article upon “ Dangerous Modern Ten- 
dencies.” He very soon forgot the scene 


with Edith. He seated himself at his, 


writing-table. Page after page recorded 
his contempt of modern science. A 
couple of hours later he availed himself 
of certain modern agencies; he sought 
the telegraph office and sent a message 
to his colleague, engaging to meet him 
the next day at a class reunion; and 
he made the journey the next day in 
a most comfortably equipped railway 
carriage. 

Edith managed to keep out of her 
father’s sight in the interim. It was not 
a difficult thing to accomplish, especially 
when he had any writing on hand. On 
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such occasions he required his frugal 
meals served in his study— greatly to 
Edith’s satisfaction. ‘The girl was by na- 
ture so resolute and buoyant in tempera- 
ment that her present depression arrested 
her sister’s attention. In the conversa- 
tion that followed, Edith poured out all 
the bitterness of her disappointment. 
Her Niagara of emotion swept away her 
sister’s deprecating remonstrance, as a 
twig is swept down stream by the torrent. 
After that, she became the same buoyant 


being as before. Adverse fate might 
overwhelm, but could never crush such 
a spirit. 


In the program Mr. Campbell had made 
for his son, it was decreed that the latter 
should prepare for college by the time he 
was eighteen, be graduated at his own 
alma mate, study theology at Andover, 
and take a post-graduate course in Leipsic. 
The boy had always known what was ex 
pected of him, and had accepted it 
stolidly, as an inevitable fate. He was 
guiltily conscious that his natural tastes 
were such as his father would not approve. 
His boyish enthusiasm over bird’s eggs 
and insects was displayed to Edith alone. 
His crude experiments in electric bat- 
teries and telephones seemed to her the 
promise of future achievement. Edith’s 
proud words, “ You should see his col 
lections !”’ had been the first intimation 
given Mr. Campbell that his son’s tastes 
were developing in a direction so antag- 
onistic to his own. 

The resolution formed at that moment 
recurred to his mind the day of his return, 
when, looking out of his window, he des- 
cried Edith and her brother slowly wend- 
ing their way home from a ramble, in ani- 
mated discourse over the trophies with 
which they were laden. He saw them 
enter the woodshed, and by the sounds 
he judged they mounted to the room 
above. It was probable, then, that the 
woodshed chamber was the depository 
of the collections Edith had boasted of. 

An hour later he visited the place. 
What he found would have delighted any 
father whose heart was not clogged to 
the currents of nature. To him every ob- 
ject was but an added proof of wasted 
energy and hours. This room had for- 
merly been used as a bedroom, and a 
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stove still remained in its place. Th 
sight of it suggested a ready way of dis 
posing of what he regarded as “ trash.’ 
Ten minutes later all that remained of 
the lad’s cherished collection was a heap 
of ashes. The old man then turned his 
attention to the few remaining articles. 
There were evidently attempts of a rather 
ambitious nature in electricity. Wher 
the boy had picked up the knowledge 
necessary for these experiments was the 
problem which exasperated his father 
Not for an instant did he falter in the 
work of destruction. One invention had 
taken the lad more weeks to construct 
than it took his father seconds to destroy. 
Only a heap of ded77s —the ruins of many 
an hour’s enthusiastic work — was left. 

Mr. Campbell performed this demon 
work with a perfectly firm conscience - 
convinced that he was thwarting tend 
encies which would lead his son from thx 
straight and narrow way into the broad 
paths that lead to “materialism.” ‘lo 
the suggestion that he might spoil a goox 
scientist to make a poor ecclesiast, h« 
would have replied, “I must do my duty 
and abide the result.”’ 

When the ruin was complete, he d« 
scended to his study for reflection. It 
was plain that, since the boy’ had mad 
opportunity for so much experiment, he 
would do so again. Clearly, he had too 
much leisure at his command ; that must 
be remedied. As long as he remained a 
home with Edith these proclivities woul 
be fostered ; #ha¢ evil must be remedied. 

As ill-fate would have it, just at this 
juncture his eye caught sight of a letter 
lying upon his desk. It was from his old 
classmate, Stearns, and conveyed the in 
telligence that, after twenty years passed 
as director in a reform school, he had re 
signed that onerous position, and was 
planning to take into his family half a 
dozen lads to coach for college. If his 
friend could aid him in the enterprise, he 
would be duly grateful. Mr. Campbell 
had read the letter once with little in 
terest, but it suddenly assumed a different 
aspect. He took up the letter again and 
read with zest the description of Stearns’s 
isolated and barren abode. 

“Just the place for study! No dis 
tractions whatever !”’ he exclaimed ; and 
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he answered the letter forthwith, urging 
that his son might be received. 
Meantime, Edith and her brother, in 

spired by their morning’s success, plan- 
ned another little expedition. As Edith 
was detained after dinner by some house- 
hold duty, her brother started on, saying 
he would wait for her in the “ pine grove ”’ 
—a frequent place of rendezvous. Before 
he started, however, he thought of some- 
thing he wished to adjust in his electrical 
apparatus, and mounted to the woodshed 
chamber. ‘The scene that met his eyes 
as he opened the door made him believe, 
for an instant, that he was dreaming ; as 
the reality dawned upon him that the 


ruin before him could be the work of 


but’ one person, and that person his 
father, he stood spellbound. Then his 
features worked convulsively, his hands 
clinched, he turned, rushed down the 
stairs, and fled, as if mad. Mechanically 
he took the way to the grove, his mind a 
seething chaos. Uppermost in his con- 
sciousness was the sense of terrible in- 
justice. All those hours of delightful 
work — all the results of the repeated, un- 
tiring experiments — all destroyed at one 
stroke! He flung himself upon his face 
on the pine needles which covered the 
ground, and gave himself up to the frenzy 
which possessed him. It was not only 
the sense of his loss or of the wantonness 
of the ruin, — but the conviction that this 
act of his father’s was one of condemna- 
tion. He must give up all his beloved 
pursuits, must sacrifice them utterly! 
He had never looked for sympathy from 
his father; some subtle instinct had 
warned him to keep silent concerning 
his interests. But he had never dreamed 
of any such active hostility. Filial love 
in the Campbell family was a thing taken 
for granted —not an active principle. 
When such love takes on the aspect of a 
duty it becomes at best but an empty 
formality. But negative though the re- 
lation had been up to this moment, the 
father’s ruthless act turned it to a 
positive thing—and that thing was 
hate, 

So sunk were the boy’s outward senses 
in the one absorbing train of ideas, that 
his sister’s frightened grasp of his shoulder 
and her entreaties to know what was the 
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matter, were the first intimations of her 
presence. He sat up and gazed at her in 
a dull, dazed way — his features swollen 
and distorted. 

“There is nothing left,—not one 
thing! He has destroyed them all!”’ 
he said simply. ‘The desolation of his 
loss returned, and his face quivered like 
that of a grieved child who knows that 
sympathy is at hand. 

Edith did not need to ask “ Who” or 
“ What.’”” She comprehended in an in 
stant. She simply gathered her brother 
into her arms, hid his face upon her 
bosom, and said, “I knew it would come, 
darling! Sooner or later [I knew it 
would come !”’ 

For a brief space both were silent. 
The boy’s emotion was slowly subsiding, 
but the girl’s was growing to a white 
heat. She pushed him from her, and sat 
opposite, white and rigid. 

“Tt is fiendish !’’ she exclaimed. “It 
is as bad as murder! It zs murder. It 
will kill our real selves and make un 
human beings of us. He wants us to 
sacrifice every interest, and become me- 
chanical things. O Joe, dear Joe!” 
she cried, suddenly overwhelmed with a 
sense of his loss, “ I’m so sorry, darling !” 
And she gathered him again in her arms 
and swayed him back and forth as a 
mother does a tired child. “There!” 
she said at last, “sit up, and let us face 
the matter. We are no longer children.” 
Her eyes glowed. Purpose was in them. 
“Joe,” she renewed, “listen to me! A 
few years of this kind of life will kill all 
your enthusiasm for science. You will 
become a pedant, with no other idea 
than to keep your nose in some mouldy, 
antiquated book. You shan’t make such 
a sacrifice! Ah, this isn’t the first time 
I’ve thought of it,” she murmured, an- 
swering the boy’s eyes which asked as 
plainly as words how he could escape the 
fate. “I’ve lain awake nights and nights 
over it.” 

Here she paused over a thought she 
did not care to express. ‘Time after time 
she had planned in her eager enthusiasm 
how they might both go out into the 
world seeking their fortune. They 
always -found it, and she had repeatedly 
gone to sleep in a mood of buoyant hope, 
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only to awake the following morning to a 
sense of how utterly impracticable the 
plans of the night had been. Like many 
another she found that “colors seen by 
candlelight never look the same by day.” 
She frowned now, thinking of this prob- 
lem, and realizing that something less 
futile must be brought to bear. It 
crossed her mind as odd that she never 
made any plans by daylight. She ought 
to think the matter out by day,.in a cold, 
prosaic way. ‘That was what she would 
do. And on the strength of her resolve 
she resumed, “Scores of people have made 
their way in the world by their own 
efforts, and why can’t we?” 

“But,” objected the practical boy, 
“they have to work every minute for 
their bread and butter, and how would 
that be any better than working over 
Greek and Latin?” 

“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” 
Edith quoted, for want of anything better 
to suggest. ‘The color deepened in her 
cheeks, and she added, “ And I have a 
will. Come!” she continued, rising 
with strange resoluteness. ‘The past is 
behind us—we stand upon its wreck. 
But the future is before us —— that will be 
what we make it.”’ 

A listener might have called this 
“heroics,” — the enthusiasm of a vision- 
ary. Notso her brother. As he looked 
in her face, his own courage rose, and he 
felt within him power to reconstruct 
something worthy out of the present 
chaos of his life. In this mood they 
went their way. All the afternoon they 
pursued their usual search, as if nothing 
had happened, and returned as_ usual 
laden with spoils. But they avoided the 
woodshed-chamber, and deposited their 
treasures in Joseph’s room. Fortunately 
their father, absorbed in writing, ordered 
his tea in his own room, so there was no 
encounter that night. ‘They did not see 
him, indeed, until the third day after, 
when he sent for Joseph to come to his 
study, and there he told him of the 
arrangements he had made, and bade 
him be in readiness to start the following 
day. “I shall expect you to fit for col- 
lege in eighteen months,” he concluded. 
“If you were to trifle away your summer 
vacations here, with so many distractions, 


nobody knows how long it would take. 
There you will have no vacations.” 

Joseph gave his father one long look. 
A world of entreaty was in his eyes ; but 
the eyes which met his showed him how 
hopeless was any appeal, and he left the 
room in silence. 

Not for a moment did the old professor 
falter. All his life he had been guided 
by his sense of duty. ‘That there could 
be any flaw in his conception of right never 
occurred to him. His standard of right 
and wrong had developed into a Jugger- 
naut, which rolled its hideous way, crush- 
ing all before it. But Edith had never 
prostrated herself beneath its wheels. 
When her brother told her of the plan, 
she stared at him aghast. ‘He can’t 
mean it!’ she exclaimed, and rushed 
into her father’s presence. Her father 
was already serenely occupied with his 
writing. He looked up on her abrupt 
entrance. She faced him with hot cheeks, 
exclaiming : 

“ Are you going to send Joe away?” 

“Ves, he will leave to-morrow for 
Marshfield, to remain until his prepara 
tory studies are completed.” 

“ And not come home all that time?” 

“T shall allow no interruptions.”’ 

It was a full minute that they looked 
into each other’s eyes before Edith spoke. 
‘Then she said vehemently, “ Father, it is 
fiendish!” ‘That was all she. said. 
Clinching her hands, and glaring into 
her father’s face again, with emotion too 
deep for speech, she turned and left him. 
He sat for a moment, gazing at the door 
through which the girl had passed ; then, 
muttering the one word, “ Depravity !”’ 
he sighed like a saint struggling against 
infernal powers and, rising, paced the 
room. 

Edith sought her brother, and their in- 
terview lasted late into the night. She 
bade him remember that she would never 
rest until she had devised some plan of 
rescue. He wearily replied that he should 
get through it somehow, and that at the 
worst it could not last forever. ‘No, but 
by the time your mind has been bound 
down to the rack eight years — for it will 
take that long to complete the program 
— you will have lost all your interest in 
science, or at least all your ambition to 
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achieve anything. Oh, no, we won’t risk 
et” 

The purpose then formed never left 
Edith’s mind. So firm was her faith that 
her brother caught her spirit, and they 
parted the next day in the sanguine hope 
of better days to come. 

The Campbell household was still fur- 
ther diminished the next week by the de- 
parture of the eldest daughter, who was 
despatched to an aunt in declining health, 
whom she tended faithfully through sev- 
eral months. Edith was thus left practi- 
cally alone to dream her dreams. At first 
fantastic as the plans of a heroine of the 
Radcliffe school, they gradually assumed 
amore practical character. Her father 
remarked her absorption and congratu- 
lated himself. She was evidently growing 
more like her sister. Aunt Hannah like- 
wise noted the change, but not with ap- 
proval. It seemed to her the girl was 
drooping. She plied her with questions, 
but Edith laughed her solicitude to scorn, 
and summoned back so much of her old 
spirit that the anxiety was allayed for the 
moment, but only to return again and again. 

In fact, there was ground for fears, for 
the Campbell mansion possessed every 
unwholesome quality. It was not far 
from a graveyard; it was shut off from 
sunlight by the close surrounding trees, 
and ‘the old oaken bucket”’ still flour- 
ished, a part of the professor’s conserva- 
tism being to deny the possibility of con- 
tamination to his well. It was almost the 
only remaining bucket in town— an 
abundant water supply having been se- 
cured years before. Hitherto Edith’s 
out-of-door habits had enabled her to re- 
sist the unwholesome conditions ; but the 
hours passed within the house, brooding 
over her plans, now began to tell upon her. 


CHAPTER III. 


White the events recorded in the last 
chapter were taking place, the patient 
continued slowly to succumb. The doc- 
tor persevered in having him carried to 
the “yacht” each forenoon. At first he 
was able to find some amusement in 
“chaffing” Keeney and drawing out 
Silas; but even that soon became too 
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much exertion, and he drifted into a 
torpid condition from which it was al- 
most painful to be aroused. A dull sus- 
picion crept over him that the chances 
might be getting against him, and he 
once asked the doctor if he was not 
a rather desperately sick man. Still he 
experienced no acute anxiety. At last 
there came a week when he could not be 
moved, and, day by day, the doctor’s ex- 
pression grew graver. During this strug- 
gle, there were moments when Otis 
longed to close his eyes upon life and 
slip quietly into the great ocean of 
eternity. Finally, there came a pause, 
when the disease seemed stationary. 
“No worse,” and “ Holding his own,” 
were the reports that greeted the doctor. 
The latter was puzzled. He had aban- 
doned hope of averting the abscess, his 
efforts latterly having been directed to 
building up the patient’s strength to 
meet the emergency. 

“ He’s better!” announced Aunt Han- 
nah radiantly, one morning. And so it 
proved. ‘The gain was so gradual as to 
be scarcely perceptible, but it was gain, 
and Otis would escape the great danger 
anticipated. ‘The doctor looked ten 
years younger when he realized this 
certainty. He had taken the responsi- 
bility of not apprising Mr. Field of his 
son’s serious condition, for he had not 
been willing to risk the presence of a 
helpless, anxious parent, and he was 
happy now as he sat down to write the 
cheering news. 

One morning, a fortnight later, Otis 
was reclining near his window, counting 
the weeks he had been struggling with 
disease. His late experience seemed a 
great gulf across which he beheld his 
former life, like a dream, remote and 
futile. He held up one thin hand and 
regarded it, thinking he could scarcely 
seem more a ghost if he had slipped into 
the land of shadows. His old interests 
and ambitions had evaporated, leaving 
him void and purposeless. From where 
he was lying he could see Silas in the 
next room over his books, and there was 
his Aunt Hannah shelling beans outside 
his window, while the doctor was just 
coming in at the gate. How unreal and 
grotesque it all seemed to him! He 
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laughed aloud —a weird, uncanny laugh, 
which startled himself as much as it did 
his aunt, who rose abruptly and hastened 
into his room, closely followed by the 
doctor. Otis did not wait to be ques- 
tioned. He laughed again, but much 
less like a ghost. 

“ Well, doctor!” he exclaimed, “ you 
must be proud of your skill when you 
look at me! Iam laughing at how much 
life seems like a chromo, and all of us 
like painted figures in the landscape.” 

The doctor was familiar with this stage 
of convalescence ; and he congratulated 
his patient, and predicted the activities 
in store for him. 

“Tf it’s all the same, I prefer to lie 
upon the shore and eat the lotus ever- 
more,’’ rejoined Otis. 

“ T'll allow you a month for that,” said 
the doctor. “I predict you'll find lotus- 
eating a trifle tedious.” 

A week more went on in this way, the 
patient’s chief amusement being in draw- 
ing out his aunt’s views upon various sub- 
jects — which she was free enough in im- 
parting. 

“T don’t wonder men grow up such 
monsters of selfishness,” said she, one 
day. ‘“ Nothing could be better planned 
to foster selfishness than the system of 
modern education among the upper 
classes. Look at them! Pampered 
through childhood, never required to 
make a sacrifice of any kind, taught to 
consider their own advancement the chief 
end of life; sent to schools feverish with 
competition ; then to college with their 
pockets full of money, and the liberty of 
doing as they please! I don’t know 
what would become of them,” she added, 
with humor in her gray eyes, ‘‘ except for 
the antidote provided in the shape of still 
more selfish women. Once married, they 
discipline each other. 

“Then there’s the other extreme,”’ she 
resumed. ‘Silas is an instance of that. 
Fle was never spoiled by indulgence. 
His father was a minister of the old 
school, like Professor Campbell — the 
kind revered by the community and 
feared by their own households. He 
would sit writing at the warm corner of 
the fireplace, monopolizing the light, 
while the children studied their lessons 
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in silence, shivering at the other end of 
the table. ‘Then he would go into the 
pulpit and preach about the sin of loving 
the creature more than the Creator. 
H-m! No one could accuse him of 
that! Sin!” resumed Aunt Hannah, 
scornfully. “As if the world wasn’t al- 
ready bankrupt as regards Love! ‘That’s 
what’s the matter with the race; and 
that’s how there came to be so much talk 
about ‘ Duty.’ Only the other day,” she 
went on, “J asked Mrs. Slade to let her 
Daisy go and see Edith Campbell, as 
Edith misses her brother so much and 
seems lonely, and Mrs. Slade said: ‘Yes, 
Daisy shall go. I'll put it to her as her 
Christian duty.’ ” 

Otis asked her how Edith bore such 
missionary effort. 

“They didn’t get on at all! Daisy 
made a call, and Edith returned it, and 
there it will end. As Edith says, ‘What’s 
the use of knowing people who are for- 
ever attitudinizing?’”’ 

Here the maid brought in the mail, in 
which Otis was beginning to feel some 
interest. His mother and sister wrote 
gay letters from the German Sad where 
they were sojourning. Of late they made 
frequent mention of a certain Italian of 
quality, whom they described as_fasci- 
nating. 

“You mark my words, Otis,” said his 
aunt, “that Prince Padua is bent upon 
bolstering his fortunes, and I think your 
mother and Maud are just as bent upon 
buying a title. She won’t be the first 
American girl who has done it, but if she 
—.’”’ Aunt Hannah dropped the subject 
abruptly, and opened one of her brother’s 
short letters. 

To him the summer had been a peace- 
ful one. He felt almost guilty when he 
thought how much he had enjoyed it. 
For occupation one could always watch 
the market; and for recreation, “ Who 
wants anything more glorious than a sail 
down the harbor?”’ 

The greatest blessings of life, after all, 
are the negative ones,—the absence of 
criticism, the privilege of growing rusty 
and not having to “polish up.” Mr. 
Field appreciated his liberty. The only 
one who worried about him in his loneli- 
ness was his sister. 




















“Tt must be so forlorn for him in that 
great house !”’ 

“Qh, you needn’t worry about the 
Governor,” said Otis. “Six days out of 
seven he’s so absorbed in stocks that he 
loses his reckoning, and he brings up 
bang against Sunday, perfectly astonished 
to find another week gone. I don’t be- 
lieve he could tell you his age if you 
asked him. One Sunday he made a dis- 
covery. ‘Jove! how came my hair gray 
all at once?’ he exclaimed; and he 
wouldn’t believe it had been growing so 
for years.” 

“ Doesn’t he go to church?” 

“Yes, usually. But I’m afraid it 
doesn’t do him much good. You see 
his New England notions stick to him, 
and he comes home railing about the 
‘pomps and vanities,);—no spirit of 
worship about it, and so on.’ He really 
tussles with time of a Sunday. ‘The 
Sunday papers help him awhile. ‘Then 
he has a nap, —and then he is at bay. 
I feel sorry for him then. The trouble 
with us Americans,’ continued Otis 
philosophically, “is that we are neither 
an artistic nor a social people. Now the 
Germans are never bored Sundays. And 
a Frenchman will take care of himself. 
We are the only people who seem so 
helpless in leisure. And speaking of 
leisure, — that is a thing that doesn’t run 
riot in New England. I appear to be 
the only one here who has any. Even 
the women,—by the way, where has 
Edith Campbell kept herself all this 
time? I remember her being here the 
day I came,—I heard her talking to 
you; but since then, I’ve neither heard 
nor seen her.” 

“She was here often before you be- 
came so ill, but it always happened to be 
when you were off on the water.” 

“So! She evidently has no fetish 
called ‘Duty.’ She doesn’t mean to be 
a missionary to me! Well, I’m glad of 
it! I shouldn’t care to exhibit my wreck 
to a great robust girl.” 

Aunt Hannah stopped knitting and re- 
garded Otis in surprise. She was about 
to say something, when a light step trip- 
ped along the veranda, and the subject 
of the conversation appeared. Upon see- 
ing Otis she faltered for an instant, but 
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held out a slender 
hand to him, saying, “Such old friends 


then advanced and 
need no introduction. You pushed me 
into a ditch the last time we played to- 
gether. Do you remember?” 

“ How easily you might take your re- 
venge now! But you are evidently in no 
hurry to do it.” 

“Oh, I am going to heap coals of fire 
upon your head. I am going — but what 
are you looking — is anything wrong with 
me?” and she shook her skirt and drew 
a wisp of straw from her wrap. 

“JT beg a thousand pardons!” ex- 
claimed Otis. “lo tell the truth, I am 
overwhelmed at finding you so unlike the 
robust maiden my fancy pictured.” 

“But I am robust. Am I not, Aunt 
Hannah?” 

“But not exactly a giantess. 
gave you that idea, Otis?” 

“Miss Edith herself. She came in 
whistling the first time I saw her — heard 
her, rather. And she told about garden- 


What 


ing, and she rows, and —”’ 
“As if one must be a giantess to 


whistle and garden and row,’ laughed 
Edith; and she caught up a skein of 
Aunt Hannah’s yarn and began winding 
it deftly, while she put the worthy 
woman through a “shorter catechism” 
upon some domestic problems. 

Otis regarded her wistfully. She was 
of a distinctly New England type. Far 
from presenting a robust appearance, she 
was almost fragile. ‘This was an inheri- 
tance, which her active, outdoor life 
could not wholly remedy. Yet there 
were tokens of buoyancy and health in 
the clear brown eyes and in the delicate 
complexion neither blonde nor brunette. 
She turned to him again. 

‘““ How long before the doctor is going 
to let you row again? Can’t we have a 
race one of these days?” 

“ Lotus-eating,— a month of it has 
been prescribed,” said Otis, forgetting 
that himself had bespoken it.  Lotus- 
eating seemed paltry beside this new 
opportunity and that radiant smile. 

“Ask the doctor if floating among the 
lily-pads won’t do just as well,’ said 
Edith, laying the finished ball of yatn in 
the basket. “And, Aunt Hannah,” she 
resumed, “I don’t take kindly to so 
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much bother about a few pickles. Why 
should I make them just because May 
always thought it necessary? You say 
yourself, they are unwholesome things. 
Then why make them at ail?” 

“Sure enough!” said Aunt Hannah, 
“T fear I’ve kept on making them from 
sheer force of habit.” 

“ Behold!” said Edith, turning to 
Otis. ‘Since I turned iconoclast, it’s 
extraordinary how many idols I’ve over- 
turned.” And then with a blithe 
* Adieu” she departed, leaving behind 
the tonic influence of a breezy morning. 

Otis’s meditations were almost im- 
mediately interrupted by the appearance 
of Silas with the rolling-chair. 

“That’s getting rather stale, Silas!” he 
exclaimed, “I believe I could trundle 
you down to the dock. I long to get 
even with all you people. I’m going to 
insist on being promoted to crutches. 
Hands off!” he exclaimed, as Silas 
brought the crutches, and made as if he 
would support the first attempts. 

“There! I believe I’ve been shamming 
all this time,” he said gayly, as he made 
his way slowly to a garden seat. “Let 
those old law-books slide !’”’ he entreated, 
as Silas was about to return to them. 
“ What made you ever fancy law, any way? 
Why not turn to something that won’t 
bring you in contact with so much mean- 
ness ?”’ 

*‘ Just mention that particular calling,” 
said Silas in his slow drawl. “ Doctor?” 
he queried, as Otis hesitated, “ parson? 
merchant? I fancy you never gave 
much thought to the matter of earning 
your own bread,” he continued, as Otis 
dissented to each. ‘When you do, per- 
haps you'll wish it were as popular to go 
into a monastery now as it was in the 
middle ages.” 

“But there can’t be much chance for 
litigation in a community like this,” said 
Otis. “Ah, farming! You didn’t men- 
tion that, or I should have taken you up.” 

‘“ The farmers are the class that litigates 
most. They'll hang on toa case involving 
a few dollars until the costs are more than 
the whole amount.” 

“ How did it happen that you didn’t 
go West, like so many other enterprising 
New Englanders?” , 
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“T did.” 

*‘Didn’t you like it there?” 

“1 couldn’t stay long enough to find 
out. 

“ Homesick ?” 

A timely interruption rescued Silas 
from the ignominy of confession. Parson 
Chapin leaned over the garden railing 
and congratulated Otis upon his convales- 
cence. When he had gone his way, Silas, 
looking after him, exclaimed, “ He’s not 
long for Rockford.” 

“What do you mean?” - 

“He doesn’t go in for the terrors of 
the law enough to suit some of them here. 
But, then, it wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence what he believed. Church squab- 
bles in a village like this are like lawsuits 
to the farmers,— a necessary excitement. 
It’s only a matter of time. But they are 
slack now compared to when I was a boy. 
I remember being flogged for getting 
another boy to sit and talk with me of a 
Sunday under one of the trees in our 
door-yard. I used to wonder whether the 
guilt lay in talking with the boy or in 
sitting under the tree on the Sabbath. 
We had to go to church three times — 
besides Sunday-school. I remember still 
my horror of heaven as the place 

‘ Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths never end.’ ” 


“There’s been a great change since 
then,” said Otis. 

“Yes. But still some of them find 
Mr. Chapin too lax. The fact is,’ said 
Silas, “‘ what village communities like this 
need is wholesome recreation to keep 
their minds from morbidness. I wish I 
were rich enough to provide entertain- 
ments twice a week for this town. It 
would drain off the bile. There goes 
Deacon Myers, now! I guess his de- 
signs on the parson must be thriving ; he 
looks cheerful !”’ 

This was entertaining to Otis. He 
was’ eager to know more of this New 
England community ; and Silas was well 
posted in church matters. 

“Tt’s been brewing some time,” he 
went on. “It dates from a sermon Mr. 
Chapin preached. He said in giving the 
notice, that the subject would be ‘Are 
Christians Christ-like?’ I wish you had 
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heard it. He charged the ‘ professors’ 
with mistaking gloominess for devout- 
ness, and said melancholy Christians do 
more harm than good. He told them 
they were deceiving themselves with a 
spurious spirituality, and he called their 
attention to the real ‘fruits of the Spirit,’ 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering and the 
rest, you know. He asked them whether 
their daily walk illustrated these things. 
It was pretty tough on some who had so 
long posed as examples. In the prayer- 
meetings, of course, they often called 
themselves backsliders and their righte- 
ousness filthy rags; but they all under- 
stood that sort of talk. This was differ- 
ent. Some of them cringed under the 
glances of the young folks. I overheard 
Deacon Myers and Brother Stores give 
each other their opinion of the sermon ; 
and I made up my mind there was no 
easy time ahead for Mr. Chapin. I 
hear they have called a church-meeting. 
One thing they complain of is that 
Chapin’s preaching attracts the irreli- 
gious. Every town like this has its skeptics, 
you know. ‘There goes one now, old 
Captain Ward. He scoffs at all the 
doctrines, and at miracles. There is one 
Bible-passage though—it is in_ the 
Apocrypha, I guess—that he firmly 
believes in: ‘Why should a man die 
who has sage in his garden?’ So he 
drinks quantities of sage-tea, and — well 
he isn’t dead yet, you see.” 

** He looks a hundred and fifty, 
Otis. 

“ He’s as supple as a boy of ten, and 
can hold his own in a race with the best 
of them.” 

“He has searched the scriptures for 
some purpose,” said Otis reaching for 
his crutches. “ Let’s go in and order 
unlimited sage-tea. If it makes such an 
old sinner as that supple, what may it 
not do for me?” 


” 


said 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE dignitaries of the Congregational 
church in Rockford met the following 
evening to consider their pastor’s theol- 
ogy. Deacon Myers opened the meet- 
ing with a few remarks. He regretted 
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the necessity which called them together ; 
but personal considerations must not be 
allowed to interfere with eternal interests, 
and a more thorough grounding in doc- 
trine was needed for the welfare of the 
rising generation. It mattered less to 
the elders, who had been trained up in 
the principles of the covenant under the 
faithful guidance of that sound servant of 
the Lord, Dr. Enos Rood. Deacon 
Myers had forgotten, it would seem, that 
he himself had been chiefly instrumental 
in the good doctor’s dismissal, upon the 
ground that a more active man was needed 
to build up the church ; but Aunt Hannah 
had not forgotten. 

“No,” continued the deacon, “We 
elders are, I trust, firmly grounded in the 
essential truths. But shall the lambs of 
our flock be left to wander into the broad 
road that leads to destruction, for lack of 
the saving doctrines? We have a solemn 
trust, brethren, to discharge to them ; and 
we must not falter in it. While we appreci- 
ate the many amiable traits of our pastor, 
consideration for his feelings must not 
stand in the way of the eternal interests 
of those we commit to his care.” 

A long prayer followed ; after which 
Brother Stores was called upon to give 
his views. Brother Stores, was a mirror 
——a good reflector. The danger to such 
is their environment. So long as that is 
right, they are right. Change their envi- 
ronment, and you change them. Who 
has not met them in city theatres, fresh 
from denunciations of the drama at home ? 
Who has not met them thriftily turning 
the Sabbath to account in sightseeing in 
Europe? ‘To Brother Stores’s gift for re- 
flection was added the gift of a ready 
tongue. Between him and Deacon Myers 
existed a kind of spiritual partnership, 
tacitly entered into, but firmly sustained. 
He responded promptly, inspired by the 
consciousness of expressing the sentiment 
of the more prominent brethren. It was 
with great hesitation and profound regret, 
he said, that he arose to express himself. 
Brother Myers had said that this church 
needs to be brought back to the funda- 
mental and saving doctrines. He had 
pointed out the danger of drifting away 
from the anchors. He supposed there 
was no one present who did not indorse 
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these views. Here Aunt Hannah’s palm- 
leaf fan moved very vigorously — an act 
sO gratuitous, in the present low state of 
the thermometer, as to arrest Brother 
Stores’s attention. He quailed visibly, 
and in his momentary confusion he re- 
peated himself, and again supposed there 
was no one present who did not indorse 
his views. 

“You take too much for granted, 
Brother Stores,’’ spoke up Aunt Hannah. 
“TI can’t undertake to say how many 
share my views, but they differ from yours. 
I’ve been a member of this church 
through the pastorate of five ministers — 
all excellent men — and I have witnessed 
the dismissal of every one of them upon 
as many different pretexts. Each time I 
have thought the fault was not in the 
pastor ; and I think so now.” 

Having projected this bomb, Aunt 
Hannah suddenly gathered up her wraps, 
while the circle looked on in astonish- 
ment, and departed. An ominous silence 
followed. It was not customary for their 
women to speak in church. Among their 
Methodist neighbors only were there wo- 
men who spoke in church. But Aunt 
Hannah had been moved tp say to the 
brethren collectively what she would not 
hesitate to say to them separately. 

Brother Stores continued standing. He 
made one or two attempts to open his 
mouth ; but the audience seemed to have 
suddenly taken cold, and the result was 
discouraging to the speaker. Brother 
Rood, a brother of more decision, rose 
and suggested that, in view of the lack of 
unanimity, a committee be appointed to 
wait upon their pastor and request him to 
express himself fully regarding the doc- 
trines in question. Deacon Myers’s eyes 
beamed with satisfaction. This was pre- 
cisely the result he aimed at. 

To those not familiar with some phases 
of New England life, it may seem strange 
that the interests of the church were left 
to such men. It was not for want of 
better men; but in a democratic order 
the direction of affairs is often assumed 
by the most pushing. ‘Thus it happened 
that such men as the venerable Enoch 
Ripley, ex-president of Bellingham Col- 
lege, ex-Congressman Waller, Mr. Hewitt 
Pomeroy, Squire Parsons, and _ half 


a dozen other such men make so little 
figure in these chronicles. In the pres- 
ent crisis most of the men like these were 
awkwardly situated. ‘To espouse the side 
of their pastor would be equivalent to in- 
dorsing his views, or lack of views; and 
taking account of their own doctrinal stock 
it seemed also to have shrunk somewhat. 
Of Professor Campbell, however, this was 
not true. President Ripley, too, held fast 
to all the old traditions. Not so, how- 
ever, with Squire Parsons. He had been 
heard to speak with levity of Jonah, and 
now, when the brethren generally were 
diving into the depths after their “ tenets,” 
he announced with unbecoming flippancy 
that he had lost several. He had recently 
got out his Westminster Confession and 
Catechism, and was se astounded at their 
contents that he invited in several of the 
brethren and read extracts to them. 

“There!” he exclaimed, “that is 
really the kind of doctrine you ask Mr. 
Chapin to teach! all that is in the creed 
of thousands of churches in the United 
States, whether it isin ours or not. But do 
you mean to say that the ministers they 
are turning out of our theological semi- 
naries are going to teach such doctrines?” 

“No, no!” responded ex-Congress- 
man Waller. ‘Of course not; of course 
not! I don’t believe they ever read 
them. Doctrines and customs fall into 
disuse. Even laws become _ obsolete. 
In England a man can still legally whip 
his wife.”’ 

“ But when he has whipped her to 
death he can’t marry her sister,”’ retorted 
the squire. 

“Not yet. But all in good time. 
Even that disability will become obso- 
lete in time.” ‘To this day the ex-con- 
gressman puzzles his brain as to what set 
them all laughing. 

Rockford was thus seething in the 
modern theological controversy. In 
the meantime, Mr. Chapin’ had _ no 
idea of the effervescence around him. 
Advantage had been taken of his tem- 
porary absence to call the meeting which 
has been noticed. ‘Therefore, the letter 
of the committee asking for his views 
upon the mooted doctrines was his first 
intimation of disaffection. It came at an 
untoward moment. Only two months 
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before, his wife had barely escaped death 
in child-birth. The child lived but a 
few hours, and Mr. Chapin, worn out with 
anxiety and care, was still suffering from 
the effects. He read the letter a second 
time ; and well-knowing what it meant, 
he paced his study. He recognized this 
action as a symptom of disaffection. If 
the welfare of the parish demanded a 
change, he was ready to resign. Yet he 
believed the parish had prospered under 
him, and if this were only the restless 
element, ought he yield to it? He 
pondered long before he sat down to 
prepare the exposition of his views for 
the following Sunday. 

It was a large congregation which 
gathered to hear him on that Sunday. 
Matters of this kind are the great social 
crises in rural New England, and there 
were present not only members from other 
churches, but many non-church-goers. 

“ Prove all things ; hold fast that which 
is good,” —that was his text. He gave 
a historical sketch of the rise and prog- 
ress of Protestantism, and of the Puri- 
tanism which found refuge in New Eng- 
land. So far, all was quite simple. The 
keenest listener failed to detect anything 
suspicious. But suddenly, resting both 
hands upon the pulpit, the pastor cast an 
impressive glance over his congregation. 
“T am asked, my friends,” said he, “to 
tell you how I stand as regards certain 
doctrines once deemed essential by our 
fathers. It is so long since they have 
occupied my thought that, going back to 
them from the vital truths which I feel 
to-day, they seem to me, compared with 
simple Christianity, as alchemy to chem- 
istry. ‘To those who still cling to these 
doctrines as essential, and who deem a 
minister of the Gospel upon unstable 
ground if his feet be not planted on 
them, I must say that they have ceased 
to interest me. I cannot, indeed, recall 
any period of my life passed in enforcing 
them. Belief in some of them was a 
tradition to me, and I think that I sub- 
scribed to them with a clear conscience. 
It was a gospel of fear. To-day we 
adore a God whose name is Love.” 

Probably no person in the church was 
more surprised with this utterance than 
he who uttered it. His manuscript ser- 
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mon was a prudent compromise, such as 
ninety-nine men in a_ hundred might 
have written under like circumstances. 
He had preached from his manuscript at 
the beginning. ‘Then he had been taken 
possession of by a power outside himself. 
A scorn of all poor prudence seized him, 
and compelled this simple utterance. 

It was his custom after service to 
walk down the aisle and exchange 
greetings with members of his flock. ‘To- 
day he stood quietly facing the audience, an 
air of exaltation almost transfiguring him. 

Several moments passed before the 
stir of departure began. Then the, 
audience broke up in silence. ‘Iwo or 
three of the older men lingered for a 
little, and one of them took a few paces 
in the direction of the pastor; but then 
he too turned and passed out with the 
others. Only Aunt Hannah was left 
with the pastor and his wife. Aunt 
Hannah rose, and went to him, clasped 
his hands in her own motherly ones, and 
said, “‘ God bless you !”’ 

A far different spirit animated some in 
the departing audience. Deacon Myers 
sought Brother Stores, a gleam of triumph 
highting his features. It was quite time 
such heresy should be exposed. ‘The 
expediency of dismissing the pastor for a 
man of sounder views was now demon- 
strated. 

They were very greatly amazed to find 
later how many took the pastor’s part. 
A year’s sermons could not have effected 
half as much as this simple outburst. 
But the end of it all forgone 
conclusion. Mr. Chapin sent in his resig- 
nation. Its acceptance was so strongly 
opposed, that a committee was appointed 
to ask him to re-consider; but he re- 
mained firm. 

Aunt Hannah expressed her feelings in 
forcible terms. She asserted that the 
parish could never replace the man it had 
put out ; and she now wished it distinctly 
understood that, so far as her influence 
went, it could never be counted upon to 
support any minister with outgrown 
doctrines. “This was not the eighteenth 
century,” was her emphatic declaration, 
more than once repeated. 

Her sympathy for Mr. Chapin took a 
more practical shape. The day follow- 
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ing the committee meeting, she sallied 
out to submit to him a plan she had long 
been revolving in her mind. He re- 
ceived her in his study. She was struck 
with his deadly paleness. He was ex- 
periencing the reaction. He made no 
complaint. He only said: ‘“ How the 
heat exhausts one these sultry days !” 
“Yes,” assented Aunt Hannah, “and 
you need rest. That’s what I’ve come to 
talk about. I am going to ask a favor. 
I know your little wife wants to make a 
good long visit to her mother. She may 
never have another so good chance. I 
, don’t know what your plans are, and I 
hope you haven’t got any. You see you 
haven’t preached all the selfishness out of 
me yet. I’ve been puzzling my brains to 
think who could spare time to make a 
trip with my nephew. ‘The doctor wants 
him to get off before the autumn is much 
advanced ; and he says the trip would do 
him double the good if made with some 
good companion. Now you need to rest 
before settling to work again, and I’ve 
come to propose the plan to you. I’ve 


talked it over with Mrs. Chapin, and she 
approves,” she added. 
Mr. Chapin glanced about the room. 
“Yes, —there’s the packing. Silas and 
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I will attend to that. He’s a Jack-at-all- 
trades, you know. He will undertake the 
boxing, and everything can be stored on 
my premises until you need them. All 
Mrs. Chapin has to do is to pack her 
trunk. You can take her to her mother’s 
and have time for a good visit there, as 
Otis must get a little more expert in walk- 
ing before he leaves. As soonas you are 
out of the way, Silas and I will make 
short work of the rest, —and here,’’ she 
said, producing a check, “ are the sinews 
of war.” 

“Your goodness overwhelms me,” said 
the bewildered man. “ But I must have 
some talk with your nephew before de- 
ciding this. I believe we should make 
very good comrades, providing he will 
agree to travel in my style, a /a parson, 
instead of making me travel in his style. 
In that case my own purse will do. You 
know we are simple people, and as house- 
hold expenses will stop, I can manage 
well enough myself.” 

He could not be induced to accept the 
check,— Aunt Hannah made up her 
mind, however, that that could be 
managed, and she went home highly 
gratified with the success of her plan. 

(To be continued.) 
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IKE a stately watchman among the 
hills, the battle monument of Ben- 
nington guards the . historic valley 


which it overlooks. Rugged, massive, 
and enduring, it wonderfully adapts itself 
to the natural surroundings, of which it 
seems to forma part. A mighty shaft of 
gray-blue dolomite, rising straight up- 
ward toward the northern sky three hun- 
dred feet, upbearing on its apex a rod 
with a gilt star,— the cut has the 
rough rock face, which, with the curious 
chromatic quality of this dolomite, pro- 
duces changing varying from 
black under the thunder cioud to a warm, 
soft gray in the summer sun, while every 
little face and angle gives its own tone to 
the picture, making a gracious play of 
light and shadow. ‘The landscape from 
the hill whereon it stands is one of soft 
yet rugged strength, simplicity and grand 
repose, and the battle monument seems 
apart of it all, as though it had stood 
there through the ages, indifferent as a 
sphinx to the pettiness of man. 

The architectural feature which gives 
this monument distinction, in addition*to 
its great height, is the adaptation of the 
vertical curve, giving to its outline a grace 
wanting in the cold, geometrical obelisks 
into which modern builders have corrupt- 
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ed the ancient models. From base to 
apex this vertical curve is continuous, 
though in the first two hundred feet it 
amounts to less than three inches. At 
that height a band of hammered stone, 
pierced with long, narrow windows, marks 
the observatory hall and breaks the mo 
notony of the exterior aspect of the struct 
ure. Above this isa second wider band of 
hammered stone, and from this point the 
curve becomes more pronounced until it 
sweeps to the apex. 

Heavy sunk panelled bronze doors guard 
the entrance and above them will be a 
lintel, which is to be carved in bas-relief, 
though the design is not yet decided 
upon. Within the echoing interior one 
may ascend by an iron stairway to the 
lofty observation hall, twenty-two feet 
square and sixteen feet in height, where 
a magnificent panorama is spread before 
the eye. ‘The monument stands on State 
Arms hill, the centre of the old town of 
Bennington, near the site of the old mili 
tary storehouse which lured Baum to his 
doom. Every foot of this ground is con- 
secrated by patriotic memories. Four 
miles to the westward lies the battlefield 
of Bennington. Eastward from the foot 
of the monument extends a broad coun- 
try street, the main street of old Ben- 
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Firep'ace in the Council Roon 


nington. Qn the left side of the street, a 
little way down, on ground now occupied 
by a handsome modern residence, stood 
the old Catamount ‘Tavern, where the 
Council of Safety met; where bluff old 
Ethan Allen drank his New England rum ; 
where Chittenden, Fay, Warner, Stark, 
Robinson, Safford and others counselled 
together of affairs of weighty import 
to the destinies of the nation then in the 








throes of its birth. Farther down 
the street stands a well kept white 
church, on the site of the first meeting- 
house in Vermont, and beside it is a 
graveyard full of historic associations. 
Here were buried the remains of the Rob- 
insons, the Saffords, the Harwoods, and 
all the old Bennington families — families 
that could boast a record as noble as 
any family that ever bore a quartered coat 
of arms. 

There are three graves here that tell a 
pathetic home story, when one reads be- 
tween the lines of the simple inscription. 
One is that of the young husband and 
father, killed in Benningto. fight, August 
16,1777. Nextis his young wife, who 
died a few days later of a broken heart ; 
and then their child, whose little life was 
too frail to bear the double bereavement. 
Its death occurred within two weeks of 
its mother’s. Hardly one of these plain, 
closely crowded stones does not tell some 
story of a life that in greater or -humbler 
station was twined into the fibre of the 
national woof that was being woven in 
those years around the council table in 
the Catamount Tavern. ‘There is 2 small 
area of greensward among the graves a 
little back from the street. Here were 
buried the Hessians, who were wounded, 
and died after the battle, men to whom 
scant justice has been done in our careless 
and partisan methods of historical study : 
brave, soldierly men, whose mercenary 
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service Was ac ounted no discredit in the 
Europe of their day, and who fought loy- 
ally for whatever cause they espoused. 
Almost opposite the old churchyard stands 
the Walloomsac ‘Tavern, built in 1774 as 
an inn, and still a popular summer hotel, 
with guests who may and may not reflect 
on the scenes that have passed about the 
ancient hostelry. 

But there is that in the scene before us 
that dwarfs these happenings and makes 
events of a century and more ago seem 
but as yesterday’s. Around us swings a 
grand amphitheatre of hills and the Green 
Mountains roll away to the northward in 
mighty billows. Mount Anthony rises, 
to the height of two thousand feet, only 
half a mile away. Below lies the valley 
of the Walloomsac, a small, picturesque 
stream, along which lie many factories, 
that make the modern village of Benning- 
ton, green-bowered in the valley, a pros- 
perous hive of industry. Fill in all this 
with bits of picturesque scenery, with an 
atmosphere surcharged with historic asso- 
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ciations, and you have the surroundings 
of the Bennington battle monument. 

It has been no simple thing to plant 
this noblest of all our battle monuments 
here in a littke Vermont town. The agi- 
tation began in 1853, but nothing was 
accomplished until 1875, when the cen- 
tennial enthusiasm led to a revival of the 
project, and a new association was or- 
ganized, by which a centennial celebration 
was held on the 16th of August, 1877, 
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that stands second only to the battle in 
Bennington annals. ‘The codperation of 
the national government and the govern- 
ments of the Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts was se- 
cured, and the design of Mr. J. Philip 
Rinn, a_ well-known Boston architect, 
for a shaft to cost about $120,000, having 
been decided upon, work was begun, and 
the corner-stone was laid in 1887 with 
imposing ceremonies. In this present 
month of August the finished work will be 
dedicated with all the pomp and circum- 
stance which the civil and military repre- 
sentation of the United States and of 
three of the states can give it. 

Every school boy knows of the battle 
of Bennington, but its significance and 
the true facts regarding it are but little 
understood. It is not generally realized 
that New Hampshire’s part in Benning- 
ton was fully equal to that of Vermont ; 
nor that Massachusetts was there at least 
four hundred strong, furnishing more than 
half of the men who fought under Stark’s 
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destroyed in 1871. 


personal command in the _ desperate 
struggle at the centre of the line. 

On a bluff overlooking the city of New 
Haven stands a monument dedicated to 
the soldiers of four wars. On_ that 
face of the monument inscribed to Revo- 
lutionary heroes are these three names : 


CONCORD. 
BENNINGTON. 
YORKTOWN, 
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Extreme, perhaps, in its conciseness, this 
inscription evinces an unusual apprecia- 
tion of the historic importance of the 
three engagements named. Had Lex 
ington been united with Concord — for 
the two engagements were one running 
fight —and Bennington. with Saratoga, 
this epitome of the Revolution would 
have been complete. Creasy says, “‘ Nor 
can any event be said to have exercised 
more important influence on the future of 
mankind than the complete defeat of 
Burgoyne’s expedition in 1777.” = ‘This 
is not too strongly put; and Bennington 
was the triumphant prelude that made 
Saratoga possible. It came at an hour 
when everything was disheartening for 
the American patriots. ‘Their resources 
were almost exhausted. They needed 
the assistance from some strong nation 
which only a striking success could secure 
for them. Driven from Long Island and 
Manhattan, Washington waited watchful 
on the heights of Morristown; but few 
men could comprehend the Fabian policy 
of such aman. Now a tremendous blow 
was to be driven home, at the very heart 
of the colonies, by the best equipped 
army that England had yet landed in 
America. 

In Virginia and New England were the 
two burning centres of revolt. Between 
them the Tory element was strong, and 





the slender connecting link of settlements 
along the Hudson and Mohawk was 
peculiarly susceptible to attack. Were 
that link in the chain once broken, and 
England once in command of the water 
highway between Canada and New York, 
the malcontents of New England and the 
South might snarl and growl on either 
side, — the monster of rebellion would be 
cut in two and the troops of his majesty 
could proceed to crush the helpless se 
tions at their leisure. 

This reasoning was good. An _appar- 
ently faultless plan was evolved to achieve 
the desired result. Sir Guy Carleton had 
obtained command of Lake Champlain 
down to ‘Ticonderoga the previous 
autumn. ‘The plan of the British war 
office was to send one expedition under 
Burgoyne by the old familiar water-way 
from Canada ; another, by Lake Ontario, 
was to land at Oswego, and push through 
the wilderness to the Mohawk _ valley, 
rallying Indians and ‘Tories on the way; 
Sir William Howe was to ascend the 
Hudson ; and the three expeditions would 
unite at Albany, a splendid army, with 
the rebels at their mercy. The plan was 
comprehensive. It must have looked 
well on paper in the British war office. 
But it took no account of the trackless 
forests that would oppose their unaccus 
tomed obstacles to the European soldiery, 
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and it vastly over- 
estimated the ‘Tory 
strength that would 
be gathered in. ‘There 
were enough Tories to 
make their patriotic 
neighbors much trouble 
at times, but there were 
not enough to save 
Burgoyne. Nor did the 
British war authorities 
take into account, 
though Lexington, Con- 
cord, and Bunker Hill 
should have taught 
them the lesson, the 
promptness, obstinacy 
and courage with which 


the men of New Eng- Thomas Ailen, the 


land, somewhat slow to 

inaugurate aggressive warfare, would rise 
and defend their own soil when menaced 
by an invader. 

Burgoyne ascended Lake Champlain 
with a thoroughly equipped and disciplined 
army of eight thousand men, half of them 
British regulars ; three thousand of them 
German mercenaries, the tried veterans 
of Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, under 
Major-General Riedesel, one of the most 
accomplished officers of that martial 





‘Fighting Parson.’ 


prince; and the re- 
mainder Canadians and 
Indians, of the latter 
about five hundred. No 
British commander had 
better general officers 
than Phillips, Fraser 
and Riedesel. The 
knowledge of the ap- 
proach of such an expe- 
dition was sufficient to 
carry consternation into 
the colonies, where 
dissensions between 
congress and the best 
generals in the conti- 
nental army were al- 
ready making wounds 
that would never heal. 
When the gallant 
Phillips scaled Mount Defiance and forced 
St. Clair to evacuate ‘Ticonderoga, with his 
little army of “two thousand half-armed 
men and boys,” the consternation became 
a panic. St. Clair retreated into Ver- 
mont hotly pursued by Fraser, but at 
Hubbardton the American rear guard 
under Colonels Warner and_ Francis 
checked the pursuit, and Fraser was only 
saved from defeat by the timely arrival 
of Riedesel. ‘lhis affair occurred on the 
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7th of July, and after it the pursuit of 
St. Clair was abandoned and Burgoyne 
pushed on to Skenesborough, now White- 
hall. 

New Englanders felt an unjust and un- 
reasoning distrust of Schuyler, who was 
slowiy retreating before Burgoyne. ‘They 
saw that they were menaced and felt that 
the necessity was upon them for self 
defence. Burgoyne’s advance was slow 
because of the obstructions placed in his 





Mean 


were 


path by Schuyler’s woodsmen. 

while the New England militia 
rising, and General Lincoln was sent to 
Manchester, Vermont, to superintend the 
assembling of the levies. The gathering 
farmers had a depot of supplies at Ben- 
nington, then an important village, num- 
bering fifteen hundred inhabitants, the 
principal town in the new Vermont. 
There the Council of Safety was holding 
its sessions, the affairs of the young state 
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having been committed to it by the legis- 
lature, which had_ hastily adjourned at 
Windsor when alarms of war were heard 
on the western border. ‘This council of 
safety was a remarkable body of twelve 
good men and true, with strong common- 
Governor ‘Thomas Chittenden and 
sagacious Jonas Fay were its master spirits. 
No government ever had a better secret 
service. 


sense ; 


Their scouts were everywhere 
with argus eyes, and little occurred in any 


a 
a 
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part of the adjacent country that was not 
promptly known and discussed in_ the 


council room at the Catamount ‘Tavern. 
Thus they learned of Burgoyne’s plan to 
strike direct at Bennington, to deprive 


them of their supplies and to replenish 
his own exhausted stores. 

Stores of all kinds were needed for the 
coming campaign. Bennington was well 
supplied. 
horses, and many and good ones < ropped 


Riedesel’s dragoons wanted 
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the fertile pastures of the 
Walloomsac valley: In vain 
did Riedesel, who saw the 
danger of sending a detached 
body of men through the 
wilderness with the enemy in 
easy striking distance, use all 
influence to which his rank 
and experience entitled him, 
to dissuade Burgoyne from 
his plan. ‘The latter had 
scant respect for the fighting 
qualities of New Englanders. 
In his journals  Riedesel 
thus gives the motives for 
Baum’s hapless expedition : 
“Lieutenant-Colonel Baum 
marched to-day from Fort Millet 


to the Battenkill. General Bur- 
goyne rode up to him to give him 
further instructions. As the said 


general had received intelligence 

that there was a magazine of considerable 
importance at Bennington, defended only by a 
small body of military, he countermanded the in- 
structions he had previously given Baum and 
ordered him, instead of marching to Manchester 
and thence to Bennington. to take the direct road, 
attack the enemy and capture the magazine. 
General Burgoyne informed General Riedesel up- 
on the latter’s return from Fort George of the 
alteration in his plan respecting the expedition 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Baum. General Riedesel 
expressed his fear and astonishment in regard to 
the danger attending it. General Burgoyne, how- 
ever, considered the change in the plan neces- 
sary for the following reasons: (1.)It would be of 
great advantage to the army to gather their sub- 





sistence from the captured magazine of the enemy 
until supplies could be transported to the army 
sufficent to last for four weeks. 2.) In case he 
should move with his whole army against the 
enemy near Stillwater, General Arnold would not 
be able to senda strong force against Colonel 
Baum. 3.) That he had received intelligence 
that Colonel St. Leger was besieging Fort Stanwis 
and that Arnold intended to send a considerabl 
force to the relief of that place; therefore it was 
of the greatest importance that a detachment of 
the left wing should make a move and thus intimi- 
date the enemy and prevent him from sending 


this force against St. Leger. These three reasons 
overruled the representations of General 


kKiedesel.” 
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In response to Burgoyne’s pompous and 
threatening proclamation issued from 
Skenesborough to the 


stupidity in passing over such men as 
Stark and Arnold and promoting junior 
officers of inferior 





people of the neigh 
boring Vermont and 
New York _ towns, 
some met Colonel 
Skene at Castleton to 
learn how they might 
earn the gracious 
clemency of - Eng- 
land’s king, but a 
far greater number 
fled to the southward. 
The air was full of 
panic, but in the 
Catamount Tavern 
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merit. It was this 
treatment that at this 
very period was push 
ing Arnold on the 
downward road_ to 
ruin. Stark, cooler 
tempered, less egotis- 
tical and more patri 
otic, retired in March, 
1777, with the simple 
explanation that his 
self-respect, in view 
of his honorable ser 
vice, would no longer 
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New Hampshire as- 
sembly had called 
John Stark from _ his 
\chillean retirement 
and summoned him 
to command a brig 
ade and march at 





once to Vermont. Tablet at Beni 


In Massachusetts the 

men of Berkshire and Worcester prepared 
to respond promptly to a call to arms. 
The rising had begun. 


John Stark was one of the bravest of 


the brave. He was born at Londonderry, 
New Hampshire, in 1728, and in 1752, 
while trapping along Baker’s River in 
Rumney, he was captured by Indians. 
His experien es with the Indians excel in 
adventurous romance any tale of fiction 
that ever was written. After several 
months’ residence at St. Francis, he was 
ransomed. He won a commission in the 
seven years’ war. He raised a regiment 
immediately after Concord, and com 
manded it at Bunker Hill, where the New 
Hampshire men acquitted themselves well. 
He was in the Canadian expedition with 
Arnold, and was at ‘Trenton, where he 
was spoken of as “the dauntless Stark.” 
But Congress showed an_ incredible 





to raise a_ brigade, 
and John Langdon 
of Portsmouth, | its 
great-hearted _ presi- 
dent, pledged all his 
wealth to guarantee 
the expense. Stark 





rng ree accepted from New 


Hampshire what he 
could not accept from the continental 
congress, but he accepted the command 
only upon condition that he should have 
absolute command of the brigade en 
trusted to him, to hang upon the left wing 
and rear of the enemy, and with no re- 
sponsibility other than to New Hampshire. 
But for this Stark might have been oblig 


ge¢ 


€ 
to submit to the commands of Lincoln, 
and the whole course of events would 


have been changed. ‘The Council of 


Safety at Bennington, acknowledging no 
allegiance but to itself and Vermont, saw 
the wisdom of giving Stark independent 
command and cordially supported him. 
Thus at a most critical time in the struggle 
for independence, an engagement of the 
greatest significance came to be fought 
under a commander commissioned by, 
and answerable only to, New Hampshire. 
This commander was enabled to put his 
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° force in the field through the loyal gener- 
; osity of the civil head of New Hampshire, 
; and from New Hampshire was sent a bri- 
gade of several hundred men, fully half, 
in all probability, of all the men engaged 
in the battle on the American side. 

Stark went at once, upon accepting the 
command, to Charlestown, No. 4, on the 
Connecticut, and began forwarding men 
and supplies with the promptness which 
always characterized him. Proceeding 
to Manchester, where he arrived on the 
seventh of August, he met Lincoln, and 
positively declined that officer’s instruc- 
tions to join Schuyler at Stillwater. He 
had come, he said, to the defence of 
Vermont, and he could not better harass 
Burgoyne than by hanging on his flank 
and rear. ‘To Lincoln’s credit be it said, 
that he accepted Stark’s position and 
agreed, possibly because they were mainly 
Vermonters whom the Council of Safety 
ultimately controlled, to let him have such 
of the force at Manchester as he needed. 

Learning that Bennington was threat- 
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mained at Manchester under Lieutenant 
Colonel Safford. From this time until 
the brief campaign was over, Warner was 
Stark’s right-hand man and chief adviser. 
Che plan of battle was the joint work 

but the latter’s regi- 
from Manchester in 


Stark and Warner: 
up 


ment only came 
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time to share in the second part of the 
battle. 

Seth a remarkable 
He was a resident of Bennington, 
like a large proportion of the early 
tlers of Vermont, he was a native of Con- 
necticut, where he was born in 1744, in 
Woodbury. He hunter 
and physician, and was, with the more 
brusque and impetuous Ethan Allen, the 
leader of the Vermonters in their early 


Warner was man. 
but 


set- 


was a famous 


territorial struggle with New York. He 
marched itto Tic onderoga with Allen, 
and served under Montgomery until 


Montreal was taken, when he went home, 
but returned in time to cover the Amer- 
ican retreat. After Bennington he was 
with Gates at Saratoga. His death oc- 
curred in 1785. He was cool, wise, and 
brave, able in council, strong in the 
field. 

The little army arrived at Bennington 
on the ninth and encamped, while Stark, 
Warner, and the Council of Safety con- 
sidered the situation, and awaited intelli- 
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ened, Stark marched to that town, accom- gence from their scouts. Baum had 
panied by Colonel Seth Warner, whose marched from the Battenkill to Cam- 
regiment of Green Mountain Boys re- bridge, which he reached on the thir- 


teenth. ‘The next morning he arrived 

Sancoick, a small village eight miles from 
Bennington. Five prisoners were liere 
captured, and Baum wrote to Burgoyne 
that fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred 
men were at Bennington, “but they are 
supposed to leave at our approach.” 
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This news of the large force at Benning 
ton led to the sending forward of re 
inforcements under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Breimann, the peri! of Baum’s detached 
force already 
anxiety. 


causing Burgoyne some 


Stark, learning that a body of 


Indians was at Cambridge, sent Lieu 
tenant-colonel Gregg to dislodge them, 
but hearing during the night that the 
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conceded as the contribution of Massa- 
chusetts to the fight; but this is unques 
tionably too small a number. Prof. A. 
l.. Perry of Williamstown, whose chil 
dren, through their mother, are great 
great-grandchildren of Colonel Simonds 
and of Captain Nehemiah Smedley, who 
commanded the Williamstown 
companies, claims that the pay rolls in 


one of 





Cobble-stone Scho 


Indians were only the vanguard of a 
large force with artillery, advancing on 
Bennington, he marched out to support 
Gregg. 


Then there was mounting of messen 


gers and hot spurring over the hills: 
some to Manchester to summon Safford 
and Warner’s Green Mountain boys; 


alarm the 

Berkshire men. ‘The south bound 
couriers, after a hard ride through 
Pownal, perhaps straight down Pownal 
Hill, drew rein in Williamstown at. the 
farm house of Benjamin Simonds, colonel 
of the North Berkshire regiment, and 
from there couriers went and summoned 
North Berkshire to arms. They came at 


others to Massachusetts to 


sturdy 


the call, until in some villages not an 
able-bodied man was left. How many 
there were it is hard to say. Two or 


three hundred is now the least number 


Elm, Bennington Falls 

Boston, and tradition still lively in Berk 
shire, attest the fact that over five hun 
dred men went from Berkshire — to 
Bennington. ‘The part of Massachusetts 
in the battle has been underrated and 
but little understood. It is probable that 
at least four hundred Berkshire men did 
yeoman service in the fight under thei: 
gallant leader. ‘The pay rolls in Boston. 
which may not, however, be conclusiv: 
as to the actual number of men engaged, 
show four hundred and three men of 
Simonds’ North Berkshire regiment, from 
Williamstown, Cheshire. Hancock, East 
and New Provi 
Severai detachments from south 
ern and central Berkshire, under Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Rossiter, of Pittsfield, were 
also rallied in time to join Simonds’ 
With the Pittsfield company 
came, in his ancient 


Hoosac a Lanesboro 


dence. 


command. 


chaise, the Rev. 




















Thomas Allen, the “fighting parson,” 
who added to fine mental and_ spiritual 
attainments the fiery vigor of the church 
militant. All these Berkshire men 
brought together in twenty-four hours, 
and marched at once, joining Stark at 
his position west of Bennington on the 
night of the fifteenth, ina pouring rain. 
Not long before this, Schuyler had sum- 
moned all the Berkshire troops to the 
northern border and then sent them 
home again. It was this fact that led 
Parson Allen, when he dismounted from 
his chaise and reported to Stark, to say: 

“Our Berkshire people have been often 
called out to no purpose, and if you 
don’t let them fight now they will never 
turn out again.” 

Stark promised the impatient parson 
fighting enough on the mor- 
row. The little army now 
included three New Hampshire 
regiments under Colonels 
Hobart, Stickney and Nichols ; 
the Berkshire militia under 
Colonel Simonds ; and of Ver- 
mont troops a force of militia 
from the side of the 
state under Colonel William 
Williams of Wilmington, a 
corps of rangers under Colonel 
Herrick, and Benning- 
ton companies, with other 
militia from the immediate 
vicinity of Bennington; the 
whole numbering from sixteen 
hundred to two thousand men. 
The exact number cannot be 
fixed from any existing data. 
Nothing can be found to de 
termine the number of Ver 
monters engaged. 

Stark had been joined by 
the Massachusetts contingent 
at a point near the junction 
of the Walloomsac and Hoos- 
ick rivers about four 
west of Bennington, where 
he had encamped on the east side of 
the Walloomsac. Less than two miles 
away, on the west bank of the stream, 
but concealed from view by intervening 
hills, lay Baum. He had prepared for a 
defensive battle. A wooded hill had 
been partly cleared and fortified, and here 


were 


east 


two 


miles 
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was posted the larger part of Riedesel’s 
Brunswickers under Baum’s personal com- 
mand. At the east of this hill the stream, 
which is nota large one, madea sharp bend 
to the south. ‘The eastern front of Baum’s 
position was well protected by the abrupt 
ascent of the hill and by the breastworks 
of earth and logs that were thrown up. 
Where the road to Sancoick crossed the 
hill, entrenchments were also thrown up, 
and strong breastworks, on one of which 
was mounted a cannon in charge of Ger- 


man grenadiers, defended the bridge 
across the Walloomsac. At this point 
Fraser's marksmen garrisoned — small 


breastworks on opposite sides of the 


road, whit® Canadians occupied several 
log huts near by. 
Pfister and Peters held a 


The loyalist corps of 
hill east of the 








river where the “ Tory breastworks”’ stood. 
Away on the west, on his left flank, was 
placed Baum’s second piece of artillery, 
with a body of grenadiers and ‘Vories. 
The morning of the sixteenth of Au- 
gust was bright and clear. ‘The plan upon 
which the battle was to be fought had 
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been jointly arranged by Stark, Warner 
and the Council of Safety, when Baum’s 
position was fairly understood. Colonel 
Nichols, with three hundred New Hamp- 
shire men, was sent around by a wide 








Colonel! Baum's Camp Furnace. 


circuit on the north, to strike the rear of 
Baum’s left, while Colonel Herrick, with 
three hundred of his rangers and Brush’s 
militiamen made a similar detour to strike 
the rear of the enemy’s right, the two de- 
tachments to attack simultaneously. Col- 
onels Hobartand Stickney with a detail 
of three hundred New Hampshire troops 
were sent to assail the extreme right of 
the enemy. ‘The Massachusetts regiment 
and the remainder of the Vermont and 
New Hampshire forces, under Stark’s own 
direction, faced the enemy’s centre and 


occupied Baum’s attention while the 
flanking detachments were getting into 


position. It is said in some accounts 
that one of the false ‘Tories upon whom 
Baum depended assured him that the un- 
military looking bodies of shirt-sleeved 
farmers were well disposed (that is, Tories) 
and were betaking themselves under his 
wing for protection. If Baum believed 
this, he was soon undeceived, for at three 
o’clock in the afternoon Nichols began 
the attack, and the firing by his men was 
the signal for a general engagement. 

For two hours the stubborn fight lasted. 
Stark, who, it should be remembered, was 
a veteran of several battles, including 
Bunker Hill, says of it in a letter to Gates : 
cont the hottest I ever saw — it 
represented one continuous clap of thun- 
der.’ Baum’s Indians fled early in the 
fight, but his Germans made a_ stubborn 
and gallant defence. The men in the 


was 


entrenchments on the hill were fairly 
driven over their own breastworks by the 
assault from the rear, and thrown upon 
the tender mercies of the main body of 
the Americans, where Stark, Warner and 
Simonds, representatives of the three 
states, were leading their men in gallant 
and desperate strife. ‘The journal of one 
of the German officers thus describes the 
fight in the entrenchments : 


“Then for a few moments the bayonet, the 
but of the rifle, the sabre and the pike were in 
full play, and men fell as they rarely have fallen in 
modern warfare, under the direct blows of their 
adversaries. Colonel Baum, sword in hand, led 
the remainder of his men, but soon sank mortally 
wounded, and save a few who darted here and 
there between the surrounding assailants, his 
whole corps, with the loyalists who joined them, 
were disabled or taken prisoners. ” 


The prisoners were sent to Bennington 
under guard, and the victorious Ameri- 
cans who remained upon the field dis- 
persed to search for plunder. This almost 
proved their destruction. Suddenly word 
came of the approach of a new enemy. 
This was Colonel Breimann’s command 
of six hundred and _ fifty men, with two 
pieces of cannon. Breimann was but two 
miles away, and the situation was critical. 
Just then Warner’s regiment, one hun- 
dred and forty men, came up from Ben- 
nington fresh and well armed, and upon 
this body the scattered patriots rallied. 
Parson Allen’s journal says that the Berk- 
shire men, “ being collected and directed 
by Colonel Rossiter and reinforced by 
Major Stratton, renewed the fight with 
redoubled fury.” The younger officers, 
Warner and Rossiter, were allowed to 
reap the laurels of the second fight, Stark 
and Simonds taking little part in it. 

Breimann advanced slowly, clearing 
the road with his artillery, which was 
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At length a sufficient 
body of Americans was rallied to make a 
stand a short distance east of the present 
Walloomsac railway station. Here a severe 
battle took place, Breimann facing a de- 
structive fire on his front and left where 


flanked by infantry. 


the Americans fired from a wooded hill. 
At last his losses became too great to hold 
his ground longer. His artillery horses 
were killed and the guns were abandoned 
in a retreat which speedily becamea rout. 
Darkness only saved his entire force from 
capture, 

Among the trophies of the double vic- 
tory were four pieces of cannon, twelve 
brass drums, two hundred and fifty sabres, 
four ammunition wagons and several hun- 
dred stand of arms. ‘The losses of the 
enemy in men are variously estimated, 
American accounts giving Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baum, one major, seven captains, 
and thirty-five other officers, and seven 
hundred other prisoners, with two hun- 
dred and seven left dead on the field. 
No less an official authority than Bur- 
goyne’s orderly book, the original of 
which is in the Washington headquarters 
at Newburgh, N. Y., gives the number of 
men lost at Bennington as twelve hundred 
and twenty. Possibly this included Tory 
desertions after the battle. 

Colonel Baum, a gallant officer, died 
in a house in Shaftsbury, about a mile 





from the battle field, as did Colonel 
Pfister. This house was standing until 
within a few years. The sword of Baum 
is preserved with other relics of the battle 
by the Robinson family, the direct de- 
scendants of the founder of Bennington, 
at their home in old Bennington. ‘lwo 
of the captured cannons are in the state 
house at Montpelier, and two are at the 
New Hampshire capital. It would be 
fitting that all should do duty in the 
future about the monument. 

The American in both engage- 
ments was but thirty killed and _ forty 
wounded. ‘This loss seems remarkably 
small when the obstinate, prolonged and 
hand to hand nature of the fight is con- 
sidered, together with the great superiori- 
ty of the enemy’s equipment, the Ameri- 
cans having no artillery, few bayonets, 
and an imperfect armament in other ways. 

The Tory prisoners, 152 in number, 
were tied in pairs, the good wives of Ben- 
nington cutting their bed cords for the 
purpose, a horse was harnessed to each pair, 
and thus they were led through Benning 
ton. Many of them were sent to the 
prison caverns of the old copper mines at 
Simsbury, Conn. * 

A story is told of Parson Allen, who is 


loss 


* An account of this old prison, and its use as a prison 
for Tories, was published by the present writer in the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE for November 18go. 
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known to have done his full share of 
manly work in the fighting of the day at 
Bennington, which should be repeated 
here for what it is worth. It is related 
that at the opening of the battle the 
Berkshire militia, or a portion of them, 
were in front of the “Tory breastwork,”’ 
behind which were some of the parson’s 
flock. Allen mounted astump and prayed 
fervently that they might see the error of 
their way and come over to the patriot 
side. When no sign of repent- 
ance, good unto salvation, ans- 


victory from defeat. Outwardly he main- 
tained his confidence to the end, but in 
a private letter to Lord George Germaine 
he showed his real feeling when he said 
of the Vermonters : 

“ The Hampshire Grants in particular, a country 
unpeopled and almost unknown in the last war, 
now abounds in the most active and most rebel- 
lious race on the continent, and hangs like a 
gathering storm on my left.” 


Burgoyne was a facile writer, and he 





wered his prayer, he jumped down 
from his stump and, turning to 





Old First Church, Benninztor 


his brother, Lieutenant Allen, said: 
* Give me a gun, Bill. You load, and I’ll 
fire.” 

Thus Bennington was fought and won. 
Its results were immediate and important. 
In her bright and interesting record, 
Madame Riedesel, who accompanied her 
husband in this campaign, says that by 
Baum’s defeat “the army ( Burgoyne’s ) 
was prevented from advancing, while the 
enemy, recovering suddenly from depres- 
sion, increased their numbers daily.” 
Burgoyne lost heart proportionately with 
the increase of spirit on the patriotic side. 
He was not a captain who could wrest 
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put the case well. After Ben- 
nington not even the blundering 
of congress, nor the supersedure 
of the soldierly Schuyler and the 
arrant egotism and incompetence 
of Gates could avert from Bur- 
goyne the final catastrophe, by 
which the independence of the 
colonies was promised, a promise 
redeemed at Yorktown. Con- 
gress, which had ignored Stark 
and driven him from the service, 
hastened to give him a_brig- 





adier- general’s commission and 
to load him with praise. 

Next to Stark stands Warner, of whom 
Stark said in a letter to Gates, praising 
all the officers and men who had served 
under him: “Colonel Warner’s superior 
skill in the action was of extraordinary 
service to me.” High credit must also 
be given to Colonel Simonds of Massa- 
chusetts. His portrait hangs in Profes- 
sor Perry’s library,—a strong, rugged 
face of great decision, showing just those 
qualities that would be looked for in the 
chosen leader of such men as were the 
Berkshire pioneers. Seldom has a better 
staff of officers or body of fighting men 
been assembled than fought under Stark. 














The town of Bennington itself is the 
most interesting historically in Vermont. 
The principal village, with long, shady 
streets, lies in the valley on both sides of 
the Walloomsac. A half mile or more to 
the southwest lies the old village, on a 
hill, with the stately monument and 
Mount Anthony dominating the landscape. 
When the early settlements of northern 
New England were made, dense forests 
covered the country, and the pioneers 
sought lofty points from which they 
could survey the country. With the 
clearing and development of the land, 
industrial conditions caused villages to 
spring up in the valleys along the water 
courses and natural lines of travel. 

Bennington’s pre-revolutionary history 
was not devoid of excitement. In 
grantees from 
Portsmouth 
cured from Gov- 
ernor Benning 
Wentworth a war- 
rant for a town- 
ship six miles 
square, lying 
twenty miles east 


1749 


se- 
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son governor of Vermont and to rejoice 
in the share taken by her own family in 
the development of one of the fairest and 
most prosperous of early New England 
towns. Of the early families of Benning- 
ton, three, the Robinsons, Harwoods, and 
Saffords, all of them enjoying a creditable 
prominence in its affairs, were represen- 
ted in a genealogical record published in 
1837 by an aggregate of 2136 individual 
names. <A writer in 1869 spoke of the 
old house of the Harwoods, then stand- 
ing, as retaining more of the character- 
istics of the old houses of Bennington 
than any other in existence. It was of 
the type common in the older towns of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, plain 
and square, with roof pitching to front 
and rear, the latter with a long slope, and 
an air about the 
whole of substan- 
tial dignity and 
well- to - do - ness, 
joined with 
vere plainness of 
architecture. 

It is interest- 
ing to note from 


se- 


of the Hudson early records the 
river and _— six trials of New 
miles north of the a England pion- 
Massachusetts go eers. In Ben- 
line. These Relics of the Bottle at Baedindios, Side Meuse, Geers nington we find 
grantees never that it became 
took up the land, however, and their rights necessary in 1862 to legislate against 
were purchased by Captain Samuel Robin- rattlesnakes; but a much more vexa- 
son of Cambridge, Mass., who had strayed tious difficulty was to plague the 
into the fair valley of the Walloomsac settlers. Three years of prosperity and 


when returning from the Lake George 
campaigns in the French war, and who 
was at once so charmed with its many 
beauties that he resolved to make it his 
home. Obtaining what he supposed to 
be an unquestionable title, he brought 
together from Cambridge, Sunderland, 
Hardwick and Amherst in Massachusetts 
and Newint in Connecticut a company 
of people of as fine quality intellectually 
as ever laid the foundations of a new 
community. This was in 1761. ‘The 
town was named from Governor Benning 
Wentworth. It is related of Mrs. Robin- 


son that she wept throughout the journey 


from cultivated Cambridge to her new 
frontier home ; but she lived to see one 





growth were followed by the beginning 
of that obstinate struggle over the New 
Hampshire Grants which raged _ so 
bitterly and afflicted Bennington 
pecially, because of its proximity to the 
New York border. Of these early days 
of Bennington, Bancroft says : 


es- 


“Men of New England of a superior sort had 
obtained of the government of New Hampshire a 
warrant for land down the western slope of the 
Mountains on a branch of the Hoosick, 
twenty miles east of the Hudson River; formed 


Green 


already a community of sixty-seven families in as 
many houses, with an ordained minister; had 
elected their own municipal officers; formed 
three several public schools; set their meeting: 
house among their primeval forests of birch and 
maple; and in a word enjoyed the flourishing 
state which springs from rural industry, intelli- 
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gence and unaffected piety. 
village Bennington. 


They called their 
The royal officers of New 
York disposed anew of that, as well as of others 
near it, so that the King was known to the 
settlers near the Green Mountains chiefly by his 
agents who had knowingly sold his land twice 


over. In this way the soil of Benning- 


ton became a fit battle ground for inde- 
pendence.” 


New York’s claim 
on an ancient blanket grant from 
the Stuarts of all land east to the 
Connecticut ; but no attempt was 
ever made to enforce the claim 
against the stronger provinces of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
to whose territory it applied as 
much as to the New Hampshire 
Grants, which under later charters 
plainly embraced Vermont. It 
made little difference to the peo- 
ple of Bennington whether they 
lived under the government of 
New York or of New Hampshire ; 
but when the royal officers of 
New York, not satisfied with 
claiming jurisdiction, attempted 
also to dispossess them of the 
lands they had improved and 
upon which they had made their 
homes, after due purchase, they 
revolted, and in the struggle that 
followed all of that sturdy inde- 
pendence, manliness and _ self- 
reliance, as well as a certain 
pugnacity of disposition which 
characterized the people in the 
succeeding revolutionary period, 
and even to the present day, was 
developed. 

The settlers had secured a 
good title from New Hampshire 
and they did not prepose to yield 
their plain rights in the case. 
Governor Colden of New York 


was_ based 





and his associates were bent upon 


parcelling out the fertile lands 
about Bennington for their own 
use, to princely manors 
thereon and emulate the patroons 
of New York in their style of 
living. Frequent collisions oc- 
curred along the border between 
the sheriffs from Albany with their 
evicting parties and the right- 
eously wrathful proprietors. Cap- 
tain Robinson was sent to England as a 
commissioner to the king, and he secured 
a verbal promise that the wrong should 
be righted, but he died in London of 
small-pox before the necessary orders in 


erect 
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council had made his diplomacy of avail. 
His remains were buried over the sea, 
but a simple memorial stone in the old 
Bennington churchyard recalls the sterling 
virtues of the founder to whom Benning- 
ton owed so much. ‘The bitter animosity 
continued, but under Seth Warner and 
Ethan Allen the men of Bennington held 
their ground until the declared inde- 
pendence of Vermont settled its rela- 
tions to each and every adjoining State. 
“The gods of the valleys are not the 
gods of the hills,” tersely and abruptly 
declared Allen in response to the laying 
down of the law by the crown officers at 
Albany, and he gave them fair warning 
that they would have no hospitable wel- 
come if they crossed the borders. The 
epigrammatic phrase still lives in Ver- 
mont and frequently does duty when in 
state politics the large towns of the valleys 


are arrayed against the small towns of 


the hills. The last attempt at eviction 
was made in 1769, at the Breakenridge 
farm near the New York border, by a 
sheriff with a posse of three hundred 
armed men. When the sheriff and his 
men arrived, they. found that every tree 
and stone wall and_ building covered 
Green Mountaineers, armed with the rifles 
they so well knew how to use; and after 
a brief parley the sheriff drew off his men 
in good order. ‘Thereafter the New 
York officials maintained their claim with- 
out attempting to enforce it, until the 
greater conflict put it out of sight. It 
was for siding with his own province, as a 
member of its assembly, that New Eng- 
landers retained through the Revolution 
their untiring grudge against gallant 
Philip Schuyler, finally driving him from 
his command. 

The result of the land complications 
was a curious mixture of localities in old 
title deeds, in which Bennington is some- 
times made a part of Albany County, 
New York. After the independence of 
Vermont was declared, the new state was 
divided into two counties by a north and 
south line, and that division has a real 
significance to-day, which every Ver- 
monter understands. Later, Rutland 
County was created, and Bennington and 
Manchester were made shire towns of 
the new Bennington County. The taxa- 
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ble property of the town of Bennington 
in 1781 was more than double that of any 
town in the state except Pownal and 
Shaftsbury, and was not rivalled until 
1820, when Rutland, Windsor and Bur- 
lington began to assume prominence. 
The population in 1791 was 2,377; in 
1860, 4,392. As late as 1830 only Bur- 
lington exceeded it in population. At 
present it has nearly thousand. 
The legislature of the new state met in 
Bennington in 1778 and the four suc- 
ceeding years, and again in 1784, in 1787 
and in 1791 ; and it was here on the sixth 
of January in the last named year that the 
convention assembled which accepted the 
constitution of the United States and 
added the “star that never sets”’ to the 
blue field of the national flag. 

Among Bennington’s distinguished cit- 
izens of bygone days none claims a higher 
place than Dr. Jonas Fay, an able physi- 
cian, who was born in Massachusetts in 
1737, was a surgeon in the French and 
Indian war, was with Allen at Ticon- 
deroga, but rendered his most distin- 
guished service in advancing the inde- 
pendence of the state. He was a member 
of the convention and was himself the 
author of the declaration, and then be- 
came secretary of the Council of Safety. 
He was afterward a judge of the superior 
court and agent of the state in congress, 
and lived to see the beloved state of his 
adoption take a proud place in the Union. 
He died in 1818. His family was one 
prominent in Bennington annals. A Fay, 
Stephen by name, famous landlord and 
patriot, presided over the Catamount 
Tavern through its historic period. 

The interests of modern Bennington are 
concentrated in the large and widespread 
manufacturing village on the level reaches 
of the Walloomsac valley. This village 
was an insignificant part of the town in 
its early period. In 1800 there were less 
than twenty buildings here, exclusive of 
barns or while at Bennington 
Centre, on the hill, now devoid of busi- 
ness, was a flourishing place full of life 
and The principal manufactures 
of Bennington at present are knitted 
woollen and worsted goods. ‘There are 
ten factories producing this class of 
goods. <A factory established in 1795 


seven 


sheds, 


trade. 
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did a great business in earthenware 
pottery, and was famous in its day, but 
for a few years its production has been 
small. There are also factories produ- 
cing wooden novelty goods, and wooden 
and paper boxes. The development of 
the wood pulp paper business has led to 
the establishment of pulp mills and of a 
large wood pulp machinery business. 
The manufacturers of Bennington are 
men of energy and enterprise, and they 
have been generally successful, and have 
acquired wealth, which shows in the 
handsome homes with spacious grounds 
everywhere visible through the village. 
The trade of Bennington is considerable 
in all lines. 

There is one feature of the place that 
is noteworthy. Nearly all the large towns 
of Vermont are built more or less on hill- 
sides, with limited space for growth. 
This has resulted in compact business 
centres, with a remarkably “ citified” ap- 
pearance, the buildings and the activity 
being concentrated. Bennington village, 
on the other hand, was able to spread 
itself all over the broad Walloomsac 
meadows, and the result is a_ village 
which one must study for some time to 
realize its commercial importance ; a vil- 
lage almost without a business centre, 
with stores scattered here and there, while 
there are almost no buildings of size or 
distinction. In a _ word, Bennington, 
growing, thrifty, and prosperous, pre- 
serves still a charming rural aspect. It 
should turn this fact to good account. 
There are now some summer residents 
and a fair number of summer visitors, 
but Bennington people are so busy with 
their many industries that they have not 
made the place the summer resort which 
it might be. 

Bennington makes no pretensions to 
being what is called a literary town, but 
its schools are excellent and _ intelligently 
directed. ‘There are well equipped and 
graded schools, both in Bennington village 
and North Bennington, and the high school 
does thorough work. There is a small 
but good free public library, presented in 
1865, by the late Seth B. Hunt, of New 
York, and Trenor W. Park, both natives 
of Bennington, who took a lively interest 
in its welfare. The library contains 


about four thousand volumes, and is 
under the care of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, an organization 
which commands the united interest of 
the best people of the town, and is doing 
a good work for the young men. 

At the edge of the village, on spacious 
grounds, with a grove of magnificent 
trees and a wonderful fountain, said to 
be the highest single jet fountain in the 
world, is the really homelike Vermont 
Soldiers’ Home, an institution in which 
the state takes just pride. It is comfort- 
able and healthful, with pleasant winding 
walks among the treesy and in full view 
from the grounds of the institution, the 
battle monument on its distant hill, 
speaks to the patriots of our latest strug 
gle of the patriotism of an earlier day 
that made the surrounding country con 
secrated ground. Captain R. J. Coffey, 
the superintendent, himself a veteran, 
works earnestly here to make the days 
pleasant for the “boys” who are patiently 
awaiting ‘the last recall.”’ 

Jennington is well supplied with 
churches of the evangelical order, and 
a strong Catholic body, the parish of 
St. Francis de Sales, which has just 
completed an ornate stone church and 
rectory, the most noticeable structure, 
architecturally, in the village. 

The observant stranger in Bennington 
will remark the absence of noteworthy 
public buildings, and the frequent occur 
rence on all the leading streets, as_ well 
as outside the village, of homelike and 
handsome residences. Even the mills 
are scattered about and placed unob- 
trusively, so that their size and number 
are not at once apparent. Bennington is 
alive and growing, but it has not reached 
the ambitious, showy period of its devel 
opment. It is moving in a steadily con 
servative way. Its energies have been 
centred on its great monument. That 
work being accomplished, they will prob- 
ably be turned to some other and less 
stupendous public enterprise. . 

Such is the pleasant old village of Ben- 
nington, which stands this month in the 
full light of its historic past, radiant with 
the patriotic memories of great men and 
noble deeds inseparably associated with 
the birth and life of the nation. 
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In conclusion, the dedication which 
takes place on August 19, will be one of 
the most important ceremonies in the 
national history —an occasion around 
which memories will cluster almost as 
sacred and inspiring as those which now 
hallow the inauguration of the First Presi- 
dent. ‘The Hon. Edward J. Phelps, ex- 
minister to Great Britain, will deliver the 
oration, and standing, as he will, on the 
consecrated ground of American liberty, 
and speaking to the whole world and to 
posterity, his words will assuredly be 
worthy of him. New Hampshire’s ex- 
Governor, Benjamin F. Prescott, the 
president of the Bennington Battle Monu- 
ment Association, will present the me- 
morial to the State. The governors of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Vermont 
will attend with their staffs, and a 
number of other high officials of the 
Federal and State governments are ex- 
pected to be present. 
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It woud be unjust to the men who sac- 
rificed time, ease and money for this patri- 
otic cause, to omit their names. The 
building committee which took hold of 
the enterprise with the earnest practical- 
ity which has made it a success, was 
composed of Major A. B. Valentine, 
Henry G. Root, and Milo C. Huling. 
Their services were entirely voluntary, 
and their sole reward is the knowledge 
that future generations will look up at 
the monument, and have no reason to 
reproach their ancestors with ingratitude 
to the memory of the patriot fathers 
of the Republic. Among those who 
have done as much as any interested 
in the project to keep the enthusiasm 
alive are Professor Perry of Williams 
College, President Benjamin F. Prescott, 


and ex-Governor Horace Fairbanks. 
They deserve the thanks of posterity 
for their unselfish devotion to the 
cause. 
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By W. D. 
RIOR to the thirteenth century, the 
territory now known as Switzerland, 

had no separate political existence, 

and its condition resembled that of Cen- 
tral Europe in general. But in 1291, 
just six hundred years ago, three small 
and obscure communities of peasants, Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, united in a 
league to defend themselves against the 
encroachments of Habsburg, the most 
powerful of the noble families in those 
parts. In this manner the Swiss Confed- 
eration was born; with these three com- 
munities as a nucleus, she grew in the 
course of time, by the adherence of other 
sgvereign communities, until she reached 
her present proportions of twenty-two 
Cantons at the beginning of this century. 
The Swiss people have reason to feel 
proud of the region in which their na- 
tional life had its birth, on the banks of 
the lake of Lucerne. ‘This sheet of water, 
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blue and green by turns, like all the Swiss 
lakes, lies on the northern side of the 
great Alps, imbedded in the setting of the 
lesser heights. ‘Three principal valleys 
and numerous smaller ones empty their 
torrents into its winding arms, and velvet 
slopes stretch from the water up the 
mountain-sides to where the firs stand 
sentinel over summer pastures. 

Amid such surroundings, the common- 
wealths of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden 
grew from infancy to maturity by the 
slow process which characterized the rise 
of all free communities in the Middle 
Ages. They did not at first occupy ex- 
ceptional positions within the German 
empire, for we find the same conditions 
existing elsewhere. ‘They acquired the 
first degree of liberty, the privilege of im- 
mediate dependence upon the empire 
( Reichsunmittelbarkeit), by the same 
steps as some of their neighbors, and 
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their final collective independence resem- 
bled very closely that of the leagues of the 
Hanseatic, Lombard, Rhine, and Swabian 
cities, except that it was more enduring. 

The Forest States, Uri, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden, appear for the first time in 
history in the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries. On the Roman charts there is 
nothing but a blank for the whole region. 
When, however, the Alamanni invaded 
the country, it passed into their hands 
and formed part of the duchy of Alaman- 
nia; but after the fall of the ducal house 
of that name, it was annexed to the 
Ziirichgau to be administered by the 
count of that district. From that mo- 
ment the political aspirations of the peo- 
ple were centred upon acquiring the im- 
mediate dependence upon the empire, 
known technically as the zmmunity. Each 
state came into possession of this prerog- 
ative by different methods and at dif- 
ferent times, according to the peculiar 
development of their internal organiza- 
tions. 

As early as 853 Uri had been deeded 
to the Abbey of Nuns at Ziirich, which 
was under the jurisdiction of a special 
imperial bailiff. A majority of the inhab- 
itants were serfs of ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar owners, with a sprinkling of simple 
freemen, and a few representatives of 
the lesser nobility. The whole popula- 
tion, however, gradually amalgamated, 
and in 1231 Henry VII. issued a charter 
to the men of Uri confirming their im- 
munity. Schwyz, in which state the free- 
men predominated, received a_ charter 
from Frederick II. in 1240; whereas, 
Unterwalden, with a population of free- 
men and serfs in about equal propor- 
tions, did not obtain this much-prized 
boon till considerably later. 

The reader who has derived his ideas 
of the origin of the Forest States from 
Schiller’s play of William Tell will doubt- 
less be disappointed at the picture here 
presented. Tradition would have us be- 
lieve that the three states were from the 
very beginning independent common- 
wealths of freemen, leagued together from 
time immemorial, that they voluntarily 
submitted themselves to the German em- 
pire during the reign of Frederick II., 
and only revolted when King Albrecht of 
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Habsburg sought to put an end to their 
liberties. This view is quite incompati 
ble with contemporary evidence. Uni, 
Schwyz and Unterwalden were not origi 
nally independent states with fully de 
veloped republican forms of government ; 
nor can there be a question of their 
having voluntarily submitted themselves 
to the empire, since they formed a part 
of it as early as we have any records. If 
modern research has proved anything be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, it is that the 
Forest States gained their freedom after 
centuries of persistent toil, and not at one 
blow. 

But what was the danger which promp- 
ted their union? what the bond which held 
them together through all their trials and 
tribulations? Stated in the simplest terms, 
it was the existence of a common enemy 
in the ambitious and not over-scrupulous 
house of Habsburg. The league which 
forms the nucleus around which the Swiss 
Confederation has grown was formally 
sworn in 1291, and triumphantly defended 
against Habsburg, at the battle of Mor 
garten in 1315. 

Not far from Brugg, in the present 
Canton of Aargau, upon a hill which goes 
by the name of the Wiilpelsberg, stands a 
massive tower, with an adjoining dwelling. 
This partial ruin is the ancestral castle of 
the Habsburg family, now rented by the 
cantonal authorities to a farmer — like 
many another castle on Swiss ground — 
and all efforts of the present Austrian em 
peror and his representatives to purchase 
it have so far failed. A pretty legend, de- 
vised to explain the name Habsburg, re- 
lates that the originator of this noble line 
lost his hawk [German //adéicht| while 
hunting in those parts, and at last found it 
on Wiilpelsberg. He was struck with the 
beauty of the view, built a castle, and 
called it WHabichtsburg or Habsburg. 
From modest beginnings the family grad- 
ually amassed extensive possessions in the 
Aargau, in Elsass, and in the present can- 
tons of Lucerne, Schwyz and Unter- 
walden. Numerous offices, such as those 
of counts over the Ziirichgau and Aargau, 
and of bailiffs over rich convents and 
monasteries, also gravitated towards them, 
so that at the time of Rudolph’s election 
to the German throne, they had become 
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the principal landowners and office-hold- 
ers in the territory which is now Switzer- 
land. Rudolph had comprehended at 
once that he was king not by the grace of 
God, but by the good will of the electing 
princes, that the time might come when 
he or his descendants would have to yield 
the throne to some other family, and 
would then be glad to fall back upon a 
private fortune. He did not pause, 
therefore, in the efforts which he had 
been making to extend the family posses- 
sions. Nothing can give one so good an 
idea of these accumulations, and of the 
danger which they constituted for the 
Forest States as the roll of Habsburg es- 
tates, the so-called Uréarbuch, in which 
were recorded the lists of the properties 
and offices with the revenues appertain- 
ing to them. All the conditions seemed 
favorable for the creation of a‘great Habs- 
burg principality in the Swiss Alps, such 
as was actually founded later in the neigh- 
boring Tyrol. How came it that Rudolf 
and his descendants, having once acquired 
so firm a foothold, and having besides 
obtained the vantage ground of the Ger- 
man throne itself, were worsted in their 
conflict with rude, inexperienced peas- 
ants? ‘The answer to this question brings 
us to the threshold of the real history of 
Switzerland ; that which has gone before 
was but the prologue to the great drama 
which now unfolds itself. 

Rudolf of Habsburg died on the 15th 
of July, 1291, and seventeen days after, 
on the 1st of August, the three Forest 
States concluded a perpetual league and 
signed what we might call the mother- 
constitution of the Swiss Confederation. 
The promptness with which all this was 
accomplished seems to suggest that the 
constitution had been drawn up previ- 
ously, and held in abeyance to be pro- 
claimed after the king’s death. A brief 
summary of its principal provisions is as 
foliows : 

1. ‘“* Let all men know,” says the text, 
“that the men of the Valley of Uri, the 
commonwealth of the Valley of Switz, 
and the community of the men Amongst- 
the-Mountains (Unterwalden) ..... 
have promised in good faith mutually to 
assist each other... . . against one 
and all who shall inflict upon them, or 
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upon any one amongst them, any violence, 
detriment, or injury, and undertake any 
mischief whatsoever against their persons 
or their possessions.”’ 

2. The contracting parties swear a 
bodily oath! to this effect, and renew a 
pre-existing, but now unknown, compact. 

3. “But every man, according to his 
condition in life, is bound to obey and 
serve his master, as it behooves him.” 

4. They refuse to accept any “ judge 
in the aforesaid valleys, who shall have 
obtained his office for any price or money 
whatsoever, or who shall not be a native 
inhabitant.” 

5. In case of disputes amongst the 
Confederates, “ the most prudent amongst 
them shall step forward to settle the 
difficulty between the parties.” ‘This 
established the principle of arbitration. 

This by no means faultless document 
is closed with the following noble declar- 
ation, which succeeding ages have veri- 
fied in a surprising manner; that “the 
above-written statutes, decreed for the 
common weal and health, are to endure 
for ever, God willing.’”’ Six centuries 
have passed since this sentence received 
the seals of the three Forest States, and 
the Swiss people are preparing to cele- 
brate the six-hundredth anniversary of 
their first perpetual league by appropriate 
festivities. When we consider that we 
are treating of an event which happened 
two hundred years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, our respect for the 
political genius of the early patriots is 
considerably raised. 

On the whole, the agreement is just 
what would be suggested to men working 
entirely by experience and not by theory. 
It is neither complete nor altogether 
logical, but shows the touch of what we 
call practical men. It is also distinctly 
conservative, designed to continue “ law- 
fully established conditions,” as the text 
has it. Moreover the third agreement 
expressly states that “every man, accord- 
ing to his condition in life, is bound to 
obey and serve his master as it behootes 
him.” Here is direct evidence from the 
people themselves that they did not as- 
pire as yet to be free in the sense in 


1 An ancient custom of raising the thumb and two fin- 
wer 
f the left hand 


vers of 
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which the nineteenth century understands 


that term. ‘Their struggle seems to have 
been directed more especially against 
corrupt judges and against any fresh en- 
croachments upon the liberties they al- 
ready possessed, as well as in favor of a 
vigorous enforcement of law and order 
within their borders. As far as can be 
judged from the document itself, there 
was no intention of cutting adrift from 
all previous enactments to found a new 
state, although this was the necessary 
effect and actual result of the league. 

Had it not been for the fierce conflict 
around the German throne, in which the 
family of Habsburg became involved 
immediately after Rudolf’s death, the 
Forest States would probably at this time 
have experienced the full resentment 
which their independent action was cal- 
culated to provoke, but as it was they 
escaped untouched for more than twenty 
years. Adolf of Nassau, Albrecht of 
Habsburg-Austria, Henry of Luxemburg, 
and Ludwig of Bavaria succeeded each 
other upon the throne, and _ still the 
day of reckoning did not come. Adolf 
and Henry confirmed the charters issued 
by Frederic II., and Albrecht, in spite of 
what the sixteenth century chronicles 
say, does not seem to have interfered 
with the liberties of the people. It is 
true that Henry ordered an exhaustive 
investigation to be made into the rights 
of Habsburg in the Forest States, but he 
died before the promised inquiry could 
be made, and the whole subject was 
pressed into the background by the diff- 
culties experienced in finding a successor 
to the crown. 

It is impossible to judge how long this 
mutual hostility between the Forest 
States and their traditional enemy might 
have lain dormant, had not the men of 
Schwyz, in the next reign, under Frederic 
of Habsburg-Austria, committed an 
unpardonable outrage upon the neighbor- 
ing abbey of Einsiedeln, an institution 
which was under the protection of Habs- 
burg. During the night of the 6th of 
January, 1314, a marauding band from 
Schwyz attacked the monastery, took the 
sleeping monks prisoners, penetrated into 
the cellars, broke open the doors of the 
sanctuary, and in drunken fury overthrew 
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the ornaments, treasures, vessels, vest- 
ments and relics. At daybreak they 
departed with their prisoners and the 
cattle they had found on the place. ‘The 
whole story of this raid has been told in 
a Latin poem by one of the suffering 
monks, and though the narrative cannot 
be considered as impartial evidence, still, 
when we have made due allowance for 
some very -natural exaggerations, we are 
forced to acknowledge that the incident 
reflects but little credit on the men of 
Schwyz. 

In facta dispute had existed from the 
earliest times between the markgenossen- 
schaft of Schwyz and the abbey of Ein- 
siedeln, in regard to certain forests and 
Alpine pastures, lying on the confines of 
their respective territories. For the 
better part of two centuries the rivals 
had robbed, burned, and retaliated upon 
each other. Several German sovereigns 
had been obliged to interfere in order to 
bring about even temporary cessations of 
hostilities, and this outbreak was a final 
spurt of the slumbering quarrel. 

Habsburg’s exasperation was complete. 
The failure of the investigation ordered 
by Henry VII., and now this outrageous 
behavior of Schwyz, made it impossible 
to arrive at a peaceful solution of the 
question of Habsburg’s rights. Day by 
day the conviction forced itself upon the 
parties involved that the relations which 
existed between them could not continue, 
and that the final decision must be 
reached in a resort to arms. Of course 
this struggle was only an incident in a 
much wider conflict, which was going on 
everywhere at this time, between the 
peasants and nobles. Each side followed 
the dictates of self-interest, with no more 
reference to general principles of equity 
than we find amongst semi-barbaric na- 
tions of to-day, so that it would be unfair 
to stigmatize the conduct of the ducal 
house too severely as tyrannical, and to 
exalt that of the peasants unreservedly 
as holy and righteous. Undoubtedly the 
patriots were fighting for the cause of 
popular liberty, but as far as the law was 
concerned, Habsburg had a right to resist 
their attempts at independence. 

Both sides made ready for the struggle. 
In the autumn of 1315, Duke Leopold, 























































the king’s brother, rallied about him a 
formidable army in the Aargau, composed 
of vassal knights and infantry recruited 
from the towns subject to him. Says 
Johannes Vitoduranus, a contemporary 
chronicler, to whom we are indebted for 
the best account of the battle of Morgar- 
ten: “The men of this army came to- 
gether with one purpose, to utterly sub- 
due and humiliate those peasants who 
were surrounded with mountains as with 
walls.” Leopold’s plan of attack was in 
every way an admirable one, but care- 
lessly carried out. His main force was to 
march upon Schwyz, over the Sattel Pass 
and skirting the ridge of Morgarten, while 
minor detachments operated against Un- 
terwalden, so as to involve the Forest 
States in a network from which there 
could be no escape. 

In the meantime, the confederates for- 
tified their frontiers, and got ready their fa- 
mous halberds, formidable weapons of their 
own invention, to be used in striking, 
thrusting and dragging men from their 
horses ; nor did they forget to offer pub- 
lic prayers for heavenly aid, according to 
their custom before setting out on any 
undertaking. 

So few people have ever taken the 
trouble to visit the battleground of Mor- 
garten, that a general ignorance of its 
position and strategic points prevails even 
among the Swiss. After having studied 
the course of this battle in the pages of 
Swiss historians, without obtaining a very 
clear conception of its different phases, I 
determined to settle the matter by exam- 
ining the ground in person. 

Morgarten is not a terrifying, craggy, 
Alpine pass, as popular imagination has 
painted it, but the ridge of a chain of 
hills, situated in the rolling country which 
lies between the lakes of Lucerne and 
Ziirich. If the scenery can be said to be 
remarkable at all, it is by reason of a cer- 
tain gentle charm, due to the absence of 
the higher Alps, and the softness of the 
velvet slopes. An impress of profound 
peace rests upon the land, in strange con- 
trast to the warlike reminiscences which 
itevokes. I lunched upon the green 
where the early confederates had routed 
the invaders nigh upon six centuries be- 
fore, and questioned a few peasants who 
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were haying in the brilliant sunshine, 
about the positions occupied by the con- 
tending forces. After studying the ground, 
and coming to a satisfactory solution of 
the questions involved, with the help of 
Dandliker’s “Geschichte der Schweiz.” 
I shouldered the knapsack in which I car- 
ried my meagre tourist effects, and followed 
the carriage road along the little lake of 
Afgeri, rejoicing in the exquisite color- 
ing which made even this comparatively 
magnificent sheet of water a jewel of 
priceless worth. At nightfall I reached 
the little village of Unter-A‘geri, from 
whence the main force of the Austrian 
knights advanced upon Schwyz on the 
memorable 15th of November, 1315. 

On that day the forces of Schwyz, 
with reinforcements from Uri and Unter- 
walden were posted on the Sattel pass, to 
dispute the passage of the Austrians. 
The noble knights rode towards them in 
the best of spirits along the road which 
skirts the lake, jesting as though out for a 
day’s sport, and never for one moment 
doubting that they would return victo- 
rious. At the other end of the lake, 
the old path, the one in use at the 
time of the battle, branches off to the 
left of the modern carriage road, leading 
along the slope of the ridge of Morgarten 
to join the modern road again at an old 
piece of fortification, called the Tower of 
Schorne. Keep this old path in mind, 
for it alone reveals the secret of the Swiss 
victory. As the knights were riding up 
the path, weighed down by heavy ac- 
coutrements, their line of battle necessa- 
rily broken, they came to a spot which 
suddenly placed them at a great disad- 
vantage if they should be attacked. Be- 
hind them was the steep path which they 
had mounted, on their right flank a de- 
tached hillock, and on their left the ridge 
of Morgarten. Here the battle must 
have been fought, if the early accounts of 
the course of events are to have any 
meaning. When thus hemmed in, the 
Austrians suddenly heard a loud, roaring 
noise, and looking up beheld an avalanche 
of rocks and trees rolling down upon 
them from the Figlerfluh, a prominent 
spur of the ridges of Morgarten. A 
somewhat mistrusted tradition says that 
this first blow was dealt by a detachment 
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of fifty men of Schwyz, who had been 
banished from their country, and were 
desirous of proving their loyalty by some 
act of patriotism. Be that as it may, the 
effect of their plan was instantaneous: the 
Austrians were thrown into the wildest 
confusion, and at this moment, the main 
force of the Confederates rushed from 
their position further up the path, swing- 
ing their deadly halberds, and hurled 
themselves against the invaders with a 
momentum made irresistible by their de- 
scent. Unable to deploy their mounted 
force in this natural trap, the Austrians 
were obliged to yield in the direction of 
the lake, whence they had come. ‘The 
retreat turned into flight, the battle into 
slaughter. Some were crushed by the 
falling masses, some hewn down, and 
others crowded into the lake, where they 
were drowned in their armor ; the rest fled 
to the friendly shelter of the towns which 
were under Austria’s protection. Amongst 
the knights who reached Winterthur that 
night, our chronicler, John of Winterthur, 
saw “ Liipold, who seemed half-dead with 
That I saw with 
my own eyes,” he assures us, “ for I was 
a schoolboy at that time, and ran in great 
glee to meet my father at the gate, with 
other older schoolboys.”” Many a noble 
family in those parts mourned a father, 
son, or brother, on that day, but the 
of the Confederates was_ insignificant. 


overpowering sorrow. 


loss 


“When the fight was over, the men of 


Schwyz pulled off the weapons of the killed 
and drowned, robbed them also of their 
other possessions, and enriched them- 
selves with arms and money.” In order 
to commemorate the victory, a chapel 
was erected near by, dedicated to St. 
Jacob, where I found a rude, but exceed- 
ingly graphic picture of the battle to guide 
me in studying the topographical features. 

Morgarten was one of the first occa- 
sions in the Middle Ages, perhaps the 
very first, on which an army of mounted 
knights was conquered by peasants on 
foot; so that for this reason, if for no 
other, it deserves an important place in 
the annals of military tactics. ‘The Ber- 
nese chronicler, Justinger, supplies an 
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anecdote which, if true, shows that on« 
person at least in the Austrian camp was 
not without apprehensions. Jenni von 
Stocken, the duke’s when asked 
what he thought of the plan of invasion, re- 
marked that he did not like it : “You have 
all taken counsel how best to get into the 
country, but have given no explanation of 
how you are going to get out again!” 

As in the league of 1291 we heralded 
the birth of the Confederation, so in 
this battle we can recognize its. martial, 
baptismal day ; for henceforth the Forest 
States were admitted to membership in 
the company of the nations, modest new- 
comers occupying humble positions, but 
none the less worthy of admiration and 
respect. We can therefore leave 
subject at this point with the satisfaction 
of knowing that the young nation had 
taken its first step successfully, and stood 
armed at all points to maintain its inde 
pendence. The future was to bring many 
a storm to be braved, invasions of foreign 
foes to be repulsed, and internal dissen 
sions to be quelled. There was to be 
the critical battle at Sempach ; new 
state, as it sought admission into thi 
Confederation, was to have its own wat 
of independence to fight before it could 
become a member; the struggle with 
Habsburg was not finally laid aside until 
1474, when a permanent peace was at 
length concluded ; there were the bloody 
Burgundian wars, the so-called Swabian 
war against the German emperor himself, 
the troubles produced by the Reforma 
tion, and the crop of little wars which 
sprang up from this soil fertile in dissen 
sions, the last of which was actually 
fought in 1847-48. From all these 
trials the young Confederation emerged 
victorious, and* the perpetual league, 
“decreed for the common weal and 
health,” has justified the faith which the 
early patriots reposed in it; for after six 
centuries of growth from the rudiments 
of liberty to its full flower, the Swiss 
Confederation in the present day dis 
plays the inspiring spectacle of the best 
governed and the best organized of all 
the democratic states in existence. 
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By Liza 


*HE spring sunshine’ was 
coming in at the west win- 
dow of Professor Bain- 
a2 bridge’s room, and mak- 

ing a painful glare across 


We the papers which were 
‘ scattered on the table 


that was drawn up to the 
slippery horse-hair sofa upon which he 
was lying. The room was ugly and 
commonplace, and the professor had an 
insuperable objection to both of these 
characteristics. He sighed as he glanced 
at the impossible brick-colored roses with 
arsenic-green leaves, that formed the pat- 
tern of the wall-paper, which, to make it 
still more unendurable, was divided into 
diamond-shaped compartments by heavy 
black lines supposed to indicate a lat- 
tice. ‘There were six roses and three 
buds in each diamond ; how many times 
he had counted them! ‘The walls were 
adorned with uninteresting engravings 
and portraits of the class that are ban- 
ished to the attic in houses where respect 
for art outweighs respect for family. ‘The 
professor sighed once more when he 
thought of the dreary weeks that he must 
pass in these uncongenial surroundings. 
jut at this point his attention was ar- 
ested by the sound of voices in the porch 
delow him ; one was the familiar treble of 
the daughter of the house, while the 
other was that of an elderly neighbor. 

“To tell me something about your new 
boarder, Professor Bainbridge,” she was 
asking. ‘ Hannah Harwood says that 
he has written learned books and clever 
short stories that have made a great stir. 
Is that a fact?” 

Fame is sweet, no matter from how 
humble a source it is awarded. ‘The pro- 
fessor smiled complacently. 

“Mr. Bainbridge is a professor at a 
Western college,” the younger voice an- 
swered indifferently,“ and I believe he 
has written some stories.”’ 

‘So Hannah was right,” Mrs. Brown 
responded. “I thought she must be 
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mistaken, for I caught a glimpse of him 
the day he came to town as he drove past 
our house, and I thought he looked very 
insignificant.” 

At this juncture, the professor began to 
be troubled by doubts as to whether he 
ought to listen to a conversation which 
evidently had not been designed for his 
amusement. 

“What's the matter with him?” in- 
quired Mrs. Brown. 

““He has overworked, and had a low, 
nervous fever, which has left him — out 
of spirits, to put it mildly. You know he 
came here to be under Uncle Frank’s 
care, but the Sanitarium is full, so we have 
taken him in.” 

“ What does he say, and do? Tell me 
everything ; it is so interesting to hear 
about nervous patients.” 

‘He doesn’t say anything, that is just 
the trouble,”’ Carrie Swift replied. “He 
sat perfectly silent at table for the first 
four days after he came, when to the re- 
lief of the family he.took to his room with 
water on the knee.” 

“The poor man must have melancholia. 
Does he literally never speak?” 

“He can talk enough to ask for fifty 
things he wants, and to send me up and 
down stairs twenty times a day to get 
them, but not enough to be polite. I 
don’t see any excuse for his looking like 
a funeral ; I believe people can be cheer- 
ful if they choose; but Uncle Frank 
says—”’ here the speaker’s voice was 
lowered, and the professor became doubly 
sure that it was dishonorable to listen any 
longer. He tortured himself with vain 
speculations as to the revelations that fol- 
lowed, which he knew only too well must 
be inimical to himself. The thoughts 
thus suggested followed him into the 
night, and banished sleep effectually from 
his eyelids. 

The next morning he awaited Miss 
Swift’s arrival with feverish impatience. 
She came at last, bringing him his break- 
fast, as usual. 
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“T hope you had a good night,” she 
said, as she deposited the tray on the 
table by his side. 

“Thank you, I did not sleep at all,” 
he replied coldly. 

Carrie Swift gave him a glance at once 
compassionate and contemptuous. She 
was a little creature, with a slight unde- 
veloped figure, and a careworn expression 
that seemed unsuited to her nineteen 
years. 

“Sit down,” said the professor in a 
peremptory tone. “ There is something 
that I wish to say to you.” 

Carrie obeyed. 

“T could not help overhearing a part 
of your conversation with your friend last 
evening,’ he went on swiftly, “and I re- 
gret exceedingly to have given you so 
much trouble. I beg you to believe that 
I shall be more considerate in future ; but 
in return I will request you to abstain 
from talking me over.”’ 

His manner was haughty, even stern, 
for there was nothing about the sharp-fea- 
tured, freckled young person before him 
to arouse either his interest or considera- 
tion. He thought her face one of the 
plainest that he had ever seen, and its 
lack of physical attraction was not atoned 
for by any charm of expression. 

As she listened to his words a painful 
flush mounted to her cheeks. “ I—I— 
am sorry that you heard me,’’ she stam- 
mered. 

“Tam glad, that as such observations 
were made, I overheard them.” 

“ After all,’ and she faced him with a 
look half appealing, half defiant, “ it was 
the truth.” 

“Did that justify you in gossiping 
about me? Put yourself in my place. 
Imagine yourself confined to your room, 
with your nervous system in a shattered 
condition, and little occupation but your 
morbid faneies, and ask yourself if, under 
these conditions, it would be easy to re- 
tain your cheerfulness? If you became 
depressed and silent, would you enjoy 
being held up to ridicule to the whole 
neighborhood?” Professor Bainbridge 
had grown angry under the recapitulation 
of his wrongs. ‘Will you promise to de- 
sist from discussing me in future?’’ he 
concluded in an authoritative and superior 
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tone that roused his companion, who 
would gladly have agreed to anything had 
he been more considerate. 

*‘T will promise nothing,’’ she said with 
a flash from her gray eyes. “Do you 
think you have a harder time than the 
rest of us? Put yourself in my place. 
Imagine yourself washing dishes and 
sweeping rooms until you were ready to 
drop, and having to stay at home from 
drives and sewing-circles in the afternoon 
because somebody might want to have 
the window open, and then find _ that 
there was a draught and want it shut 
again. Somebody who never spoke to 
you except to say ‘thank you,’ shortly, as 
if he thought he should die if he said 
anything more. Do you suppose / find 
it easy to be cheerful? And ‘yet I man- 
age it.” 

Greatly to Carrie’s surprise, the pro- 
fessor laughed softly. 

“Poor girl, you do have a hard time,” 
he said pleasantly. ‘Suppose we each 
try to do what we can toward the amelio- 
ration of the conditions of the other ?”’ 

His genial manner recalled her to her- 
self. 

“Oh, what have I said!” she ex- 
claimed ruefully. ‘How rude I have 
been to talk in this way to you, who are 
a professor, and so old! Please forgive 
me. Ethel is always telling me that |] 
must not say whatever comes into my 
head, without stopping to think. Ethel 
Sandford is my most intimate friend. 
She used to live in Longfield. Ethel is 
not a bit like me. She is lovely to every- 
body, even to Mrs. Brown, whom she 
hates. I will never say another word to 
Mrs. Brown about you, although it will be 
hard, for she asks so many questions. It 
must be dreadful to be shut up in one’s 
room all day. When you have had your 
breakfast, and I have done the house- 
work, perhaps there is something that | 
could do to amuse you?” 

“ Would you read to me?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes. Mother that I read 
awfully, but as she has a cold, I will do 
the best I can.” 

Mr. Bainbridge awaited her return 
with absolute impatience. Her flash of 
anger had done what her fortnight of 
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patient toil on his behalf had failed to do. 
It had given him an interest in the study 
of her character. ‘To be sure, it was not 
of a type that would have attracted him 
under other circumstances; but the in- 
veterate student of character is grateful 
for the slightest indication of variety 
where he has expected monotony. 

It was late in the afternoon before Car- 
rie was able to comply with her promise. 
She found the professor with an open 
book by his side. 

“It seems, Miss Carrie, that I am to be 
followed by one misfortune after another 
for the rest of my life,” he said testily. 
“ After cutting me down to using my eyes 
only one hour a day, your uncle has now 
forbidden my using them at all. If I am 
to be lame and blind, I might far better 
have given: up my existence when I had 
my fever.” 

Patience had not been one of Pro- 
fessor Bainbridge’s most conspicuous 
virtues in the days of his prosperity, but 
in his adversity it deserted him entirely, 
as the long-suffering Carrie discovered in 
the weeks which followed. He, on his 
side, found that Mrs. Swift had but a too 
well-grounded opinion of her daughter’s 
elocutionary powers. His patience was 
sorely tried by the way in which she 
spoiled the rhythm of poetry ; but, on the 
other hand, her views concerning novels 
were an unfailing source of entertain- 
ment to him. He amused himself by 
trying a series of experiments in the 
course of which he and his young friend 
wandered in a somewhat vagrant manner 
through the fields of English literature. 

One afternoon Mr. Bainbridge handed 
“Sartor Resartus”’ to Carrie. ‘ Will you 
be so kind as to read me this chapter on 
“The Everlasting Yea?” he asked. “I 
like to read it when I wish to put myself 
into ‘ good tune,’ if I may be allowed the 
expression. Carlyle always raises one’s 
grovelling spirit to a higher mood.” 

It gave him great pleasure to say things 
of this kind to Miss Swift. 

She took the book and began to read, 
stumbling over the unfamiliar words, and 
treating her auditor to a running com- 
mentary on the text. After half an hour 
spent in this way she laid down the 
volume and said, 
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“What queer stuff. What is it all 
about, any way?” 

The professor gave her a brief account 
of Teufelsdrockh’s life. ‘ He was an un- 
happy man,” he said inconclusion. “ Like 
the rest of us he was fighting his way 
through doubt to truth, through tempta- 
tion and suffering to more abundant life. 
‘Name it as we choose,’ he quoted, ‘ with 
or without visible devil; whether in the 
natural desert of rocks and sands, or in 
the populous moral desert of selfishness 
and baseness, to such temptation are we 
all called.’ Do you feel as if you were 
in a moral desert of selfishness and base- 
ness, Miss Carrie?’’ he inquired, with 
the half-amused, half-kindly smile that 
she had grown to know so well. 

“Sometimes, when you are cross with 
me because your knee doesn’t improve 
any faster.” 

“What a base slanderer you are ! 
on, please.” 

She obeyed, and read without com- 
ment until she reached the end of the 
following sentence: “ Beautiful it was to 
sit there, as in my skyey tent, musing and 
meditating ; on the high table-land, in front 
of the mountains; over me, as roof, the 
azure dome, and around me, for walls, 
four azure, flowing curtains, — namely, the 
four azure winds, on whose bottom fringes 
also I have seen gilding.” 

At this point Carrie looked up from 
her book. “I hope the poor man had 
his overcoat on, and a shawl too,” she 
observed ; “ for if he was blown upon by 
all four winds at once he would need to be 
well wrapped up, especially as he seems 
to have been a sickly individual.” 

“You wretch!” the professor ex- 
claimed, trying not to yield to his desire 
to laugh. “Have you no soul? You 
have spoiled one of the most beautiful 
passages in the English language for me. 
I can never read it again without fancy- 
ing Herr Teufelsdrockh wrapped up ina 
blanket shawl.” 

“But he didn’t wear one, so don’t dis- 
turb yourself; he was just the kind of 
man to be imprudent, and he hadn’t 
Uncle Frank, and mother, and me to 
look after him.” 

“No, poor fellow !” 

Carrie began to read again, and 
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her criticisms continued in the 
vein. 

“Oceans of Hockheimer,” she said at 
last. “A throat like Op—some kind of a 
cuss ; you can pronounce that word Mr. 
Bainbridge.” 

“ Ophiuchus.”’ 

“Thank you. ‘Speak not of them.’ 
(I am sure that is the last thing / want 
to do.) ‘To the infinite shoeblack they 
are as nothing!’ Well, that  shoe- 
black is-the only sensible person I’ve 
come across.” 

“ Look here,” said the professor, losing 
all patience, and snatching the volume 
from her. ‘You shall not murder Car- 
lyle any longer.”’ 

“TI suppose this is the ‘higher mood’ 
that you wanted him to get you into,” 
she said, as she rose to leave the room. 

“Don’t go; stay and talk to me, or 
let me teach you chess; you promised 
that I might some day.” 

“T’ve got to clear out a closet this 
afternoon, and do heaps of sewing on the 
machine, and trim a hat for Fanny, and I 
ought to make some calls.” 

The professor reflected for a moment. 
“What a useful life you lead,” he re- 
marked at last. ‘I don’t know what this 
family would do without you.” 

“One expects to be useful in one’s 
family.” 

“You do, at all events. Does it not 
bring a sense of thorough satisfaction to 
be so indispensable ?’’ 

“T never thought about it.” 

“You rarely occupy your mind with 
yourself, I fancy.” 

“What’s the use,’ she said _ briskly, 
“when everything else is so much more 
interesting ? ”’ 

This remark evidently opened a wide 
field of speculation to the professor, for 
he meditated upon it for some time in 
silence. At length Carrie renewed her 
attempt to go. 

“When you are alone, what do you 
think about?” Mr. Bainbridge asked, as 
she stood opposite him with her hand on 
the door-knob. 

“That depends upon the time of day ; 
early in the morning I think about house- 
work, and the rest of the time I divide 
my thoughts between you and mother, 
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and the sewing machine, until evening, 
when I think of my small sisters; it is 
strange, but I think of them regularly 
every nighi at eight o’clock.” 

“You enviably busy creature ! 
when your work is over, how do 
occupy your mind then?” 


But 
you 
“When work is 
sleep.” 

“ Happy girl! I wish I could go to 
sleep with that ease. When you chance 
to lie awake, however, do you never 
worry Over your shortcomings? are you 
never beset by the cruel problems of 
life?” 

“No, I wish I hadn’t taken a cup of 
coffee. That is always my first and last 
thought when I lie awake at night.” 

Certainly this young girl was amusing ; 
so much the professor conceded as she 
glanced back at him mischievously when 
she left the room. He was growing to 
have a kindly feeling for her, apart from 
his interest in her as a study. Her un- 
consciousness and simplicity pleased him, 
and she piqued his curiosity. 

At length he grew bold enough to give 
her a short tale of his own to read. ‘The 
scene was laid in Florence five centuries 
ago, and the little romance had attracted 
far more attention than his “ Historical 
Sketches,” which covered the same 
period. He was aware that the story 
had received greater praise than it de- 
served, and he was anxious to learn the 
opinion of an unprejudiced mind which 
would be alike unaffected by fashion and 
regard for himself. 

When Carrie finished reading “A 
Mosaic of the Thirteenth Century,”’ she 
gave it to her mother to return to the 
professor, a circumstance which that ob- 
servant man did not fail to note. 

He would not let Miss Swift off thus 
easily. ‘The next time he saw her, he de- 
manded her opinion. ‘“ How do you like 
my romance ?”’ he inquired. 

“Since you ask me, I am sorry —” 
she began, then hesitated. 

“Don’t be afraid to say just what you 
think.” 

“ Well, then, 7 have it.” 

“Thank you. Most people who find 
the plot and characters disagreeable, 
praise the local color, and what they 
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term ‘the atmosphere of the thirteenth 
century.’ ’ 

“T never lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, so I don’t know anything about its 
atmosphere.”’ 

“Po you think my sketch artistic?” 
he asked, with his accustomed smile. 

“T suppose so,’ she said doubtfully. 
“All the disagreeable stories that Ethel 
admires are artistic, she says. I never 
know whether books are artistic or 
not,””—and she raised her eyes with a 
child-like candor which ought to have 
disarmed her tormentor. 

“You take no pleasure then in art, apart 
from subject, nor in form and color?” 
he went on. “You have, I fear, no 
esthetic taste.” 

Her face grew crimson. If he chose 
to amuse himself at her expense she need 
not spare him. 

“T hate your story from beginning to 
end,”’ she said with a certain fierceness. 
“1 can’t see what good there is in writ- 
ing about such horrid things and wicked 
people. I should be ashamed to have 
such ideas come into my head. I don’t 
wonder that you had nervous prostration 
afterwards.” 

The professor laid back on the sofa 
and laughed heartily, notwithstanding 
that Carrie looked perturbed as she left the 
room. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. 
Bainbridge next saw her. He had been 
expecting her for some time before he 
heard her business-like knock on the 
door. She came in, bringing him his 
tea on an ugly black waiter adorned by a 
gilt landscape that had been dimmed by 
age ; the china which held his repast was 
brown and white, and Carrie wore a blue 
and white checked apron over a dark 
green dress. 

“ Here is a case illustrating my point,’’ 
said the professor, reverting to the sub- 
ject of their former interview. “Had 
you any of the esthetic passion, you 
would have put on your pretty white 
apron, and brought me my tea in those 
Faience dishes on the red waiter, in 
which case you would have made a har- 
monious picture.”’ 

The poor child was tired and out of 
spirits, and this was a little too much to 
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bear in silence. “I guess you wouldn’t 
have any time to think about the zsthetic 
passion if you were as busy as I am,” she 
returned, “or to stop and think what 
colors look best together.” She rushed 
out of the room to hide her tears. When 
the professor next saw her her eyelids 
were red and swollen. 

“‘My dear Miss Carrie,” he said peni- 
tently, “I have been both rude and un- 
grateful to my faithful little nurse, who is 
so much better to a crusty old fellow than 
he deserves. Will you forgive me?” and 
he held out his hand with a pleading mo- 
tion. Carrie did not take it. She looked 
at him wearily. His face had grown un- 
usually gentle. 

“Tt isn’t so much that I am angry at 
what you have said,” she explained, in a 
burst of confidence. ‘It is that some- 
times I feel as if I never did anything to 
suit anybody, and then I get cross and 
hate myself. I can’t ever make a pretty 
picture, because I am so hideous. I wish 
Ethel were here ; perhaps she may come 
for a visit before you go; she is lovely, 
and has such pretty clothes; but after 
all, it isn’t my fault that I am plain and 
stupid, and can’t find time to make any 
more white aprons.” — 

The professor gave one of his provok- 
ing laughs, but instantly grew grave. 
The pathos of the girl’s life had suddenly 
and powerfully appealed to his sym- 
pathies. How young she was to have so 
much care! He saw the dull years 
stretching on for her in endless succes- 
sion, filled with humdrum duties and 
unillumined by any of the light which an 
imaginative person throws around the 
future, to make the dreary present more 
endurable. The unselfishness of her 
character struck him as it had never done 
before. 

“Come,” he said, in his most per- 
suasive manner, “ you have not forgiven 
me yet; pray do, and let us be better 
friends in the future.” 

“T don’t know that I want to be better 
friends. ‘The more you knew me, the 
more you would laugh at me. I don’t 
believe you ever like people for them- 
selves alone. I will take your waiter 
now, please,”,—and she held out her 
hand for it. 
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He took her hand and clasped it 
firmly in his. ‘ You do me an injustice,”’ 
he said. “I like you now for yourself 
alone, and I want you to like me for my- 
self alone, and not because I have some 
reputation as an author, or—” 

“J certainly shall not like you on 


” 


account of your books,’’ she interrupted 
playfully. She was almost charming 
when her face lighted up in that unex- 
pected way. ‘The professor still kept her 
hand. “Will you forgive me?” he re- 
iterated. 

“T will forgive you, but we are not the 
kind to be friends.”’ 

* You mean we are not ‘ sympatica,’ as 
the Italians say; but that is not neces- 
sary.” 

“If Ethel were only here !’’ — and she 
gently withdrew her hand; “she is in- 
tellectual and sympathetic, and —”’ 

“T am thankful she is not here,” he 
broke in impatiently. It piqued him to 
have his unusual advances met with such 
indifference. ‘I am sorry that you dis- 
like me,” he added coldly. 

“How foolish you are! I don’t dis- 
like you, but there is a long way between 
not disliking a person and wishing to be 
friends with him. How I hate all this 
talk about one’s feelings,” she said 
vehemently. She had risen and was 
standing opposite the window, and her 
face suddenly became radiant. 

“Uncle Frank has come back from 
Boston,’”’ she announced in great excite- 
ment. She left the room precipitately, 
and presently the professor saw her run 
down the street and greet her uncle with 
outstretched arms. “She is a good lover,” 
he reflected ; “how she would worship a 
husband!” No man with a spark of 
sentiment or imagination could fall in 
love with her, he told himself, but her 
friendship would be something worth 
having. 

For those of us who remain in this 
world, spring always ends in summer, 
ultimately, no matter how lengthened the 
process may be. It was greatly pro- 
tracted in Longfield, not only from cli- 
matic causes, but likewise for internal 
and domestic reasons. It seemed to 
Professor Bainbridge, who had _ never 
before experienced a New England 
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spring, as if house-cleaning were the 
chief event of the season, and the de- 
licious carols of the thrushes and cat- 
birds, the dim, feathery sheen of the 
opening leaves, and the fields starred 
with anemones or dotted with dandelions 
were sO many impertinent interruptions 
to the one important business in life. 
He was well enough to take long drives 
into the country with Carrie’s uncle, the 
doctor, and sometimes she herself was 
his companion; but her mind on these 
occasions was apt to revert to the best 
method for killing moths, or to an in- 
fallible means of exterminating Buffalo 
beetles. In spite of her limitations, how- 
ever, his friendship with Carrie grew as 
the weeks passed. When summer at 
last took the place of spring, its advent 
was marked by unusual festivity in the 
little town. The professor concluded 
that the industrious housewives were 
eager to exhibit the fruits of their labors, 
for they gave a series of tea-drinkings in 
their immaculate houses, at which all 
their best china figured, as well as the 
new gowns which had been as important 
a feature, in the spring, of the younger 
portion of the community, as the sweep- 
ing and garnishing of their dwellings had 
been with their elders. 

The professor was not a social man; 
or rather, to be accurate, he never thought 
it worth his while to be civil to persons 
who bored him, and the society in Long- 
field was such as to elicit nothing but 
monosyllables from him. Genius has this 
privilege, — it may be rude without losing 
any of its prestige ; and whatever his rep- 
utation might be in the world at large, in 
Longfield Professor Bainbridge stood for 
Genius (spelled with a capital G.) 

Carrie, who knew how delightful the 
professor could be when he chose, was 
not satisfied with his behavior when in 
company. One evening she took him to 
task. 

“ If you go to the Peterson’s lawn-party 
to-morrow,” she said, “ you must be just 
as agreeable as you can; of course you 
don’t find Longfield people pleasant wher. 
you are horrid to them.” 

“IT consider it a breach of truthfulness 
to appear to like persons whom I ir 
reality detest,” Mr. Bainbridge returned, 
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with the air of supporting a valuable 
moral principle. 

“ Really,’ Carrie said, throwing back 
her head, and putting all the sarcasm of 
which she was capable into her voice. 
“When Fanny does as you do, we say 
she is a very naughty little girl. That 
is just the difference between a 
little girl and a great man,” she 
mused, “a really famous man. Mrs. 
Peterson asked me the other day if I 
did not feel it a privilege to be under 
the same roof with so much greatness. 
At first I thought she meant the new 
parlor curtains.” 

“«Greatness’ feels contemptibly small 
this evening, Miss Carrie, so please don’t 
take him down any more than is neces- 
sary.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“T have a furious headache. The 
whole top of my head seems to be coming 
off.” He flung himself down on the par- 
lor sofa as he spoke. “I have no. doubt 
I am in for another fever.” 

“Men always think they are on the 
brink of the grave when they have a head- 
ache,’ Carrie remarked. ‘ Mother has 
one nearly every week, but she has never 
had a fever.” 

In spite of these unsympathetic words 
she was truly sorry for him. Suffering of 
body appealed to her as suffering of mind 
did not; it was something tangible and 
comprehensible: it was beyond the con- 
trol of the patient, and within the prov- 
ince of the nurse. 

“I can sometimes drive away mother’s 
headaches by stroking her forehead,” she 
said thoughtfully. ‘ Perhaps I can cure 
you; may I try?” 

“ Indeed you may.” 

Carrie’s touch was firm, yet gentle. It 
soothed the professor and carried him 
back, with a skip of thirty years, to the 
days of his childhood, when another hand 
with a motion as firm and gentle had put 
him to sleep night after night. He had 
been rather a pathetic little boy, with a 
tendency to sleeplessness even in those 
early days. He thought of his mother’s 
premature death, and of his lonely life ; 
while Carrie’s hand travelled across his 
forehead, making a running accompani- 
ment to his reveries. 
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“You must tell me if you do not like 
this,” she said anxiously. 

“T do like it; I cannot tell you how 
much good it is doing me.” 

The fine side of Carrie’s nature ap- 
pealed to him irresistibly. He was lost in 
admiration of her utter unconsciousness 
of self? She was trying to help him as 
simply and unaffectedly as if she were a 
Sister-of-charity and he a hospital patient. 

He forgot that he had ever been vexed 
by her lack of appreciation and that he 
had once thought her commonplace. He 
longed to seize her hand and tell her how 
great a blessing her friendship might be 
to him. He wanted to say that her 
strength and unconsciousness humbled 
him; but he judged rightly that at the 
first hint of these things her hand would 
be withdrawn and the growing peace of 
their intercourse troubled. 

At length there was the sound of the 
opening of the long French window op- 
posite them. ‘The professor moved un- 
easily, while the color mounted to his 
face. Carrie remained undisturbed. 
She put up her hand with a warning ges- 
ture, as her mother, accompanied by the 
ubiquitous Mrs. Brown, and her friend 
Miss Harwood, entered the room. 

“ Hush !” she said, “ he is just going to 
sleep ; he has a bad headache.” 

Mrs. Brown and Miss Harwood ex- 
changed significant glances. ‘The pro- 
fessor treacherously kept silent. 

“ Carrie,”’ said Mrs. Swift gently, “ will 
you please take my bonnet upstairs, and 
bring down my eyeglasses ?”’ 


ib 


Tue afternoon of Mrs. Peterson’s lawn 
party was bright, but insufferably hot, a 
fortunate combination, as the weather en- 
abled the guests to be present, and fur- 
nished them with an unfailing topic of 
conversation. Carrie and the professor 
arrived upon the scene in due season, 
and were instantly separated by Miss 
Harwood, who kept Mr. Bainbridge’s 
eloquence to herself for half an hour, 
much to the regret of Kitty Peterson. 

After a lengthy comparison between 
New England in the present day and Italy 
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in the thirteenth century, Miss Harwood 
touched upon the women of both coun- 
tries. 

“You would not say what you do about 
the loss of beauty in New England if you 
could see Ethel Sandford,’’ he said at 
last. ‘ She is of the golden-i..ured Titian 
type, and a fascinating creature besides.” 

“Miss Sandford appears to be not only 
the most beautiful of her sex, but a para- 
gon of all the virtues and intellectual 
graces also,” the professor returned. “I 
confess I am tired of hearing Aristides 
called ‘The Just.’ ” 

“ Still harping upon the great men of 
the thirteenth century?” asked Mrs. 
Peterson, who had caught the last clause 
of this sentence. “They were all giants, 
those men of that fertile period,’ she 
added in a tone of deep conviction, “ but 
I myself don’t think Aristides quite equal 
to Darite; Dante now seems to me a 
grand poet.” 

It was almost tea time before the pro- 
fessor could make his way to Carrie. “It 
is comfortable to get back to you,” he 
said, sinking lazily on the bench by her 
side, with a sigh of relief. ‘I have been 
bored to death between discussions of the 
state of the weather and the state of Italy 
in the thirteenth century. Every one in 
Longwood has been studying up on the 
subject. People fancy that it is my one 
interest. I have returned to you for rest, 
after the incessant flow of witty and wise 
conversation.” 

“Because I am _ stupid and silent. 
Thank you.” 

“You are very perverse, and always 
willtwist my compliments into reproaches. 
I meant that you are a most, restful little 
person.” He had some roses in his hand. 
“The prettiest Miss Peterson gave me 
these,” he said, as he offered them to her, 
“do put them at your throat, they contrast 
so well with your blue dress.” 

“T can’t take them; Kitty wouldn’t 
like it.” 

“7cannot wea. them,” said the professor. 

“You have no sentiment; when a 
young lady gives you flowers you must 
treasure them carefully,— at least until 
you are out of her sight.” 

“It is you who have no sentiment,” 
observed her companion. 





“T really mustn’t take them,” Carrie 
said, but there was a shade of doubt in 
her tone. 

“Just these two, they will never be 
missed,”” urged the professor. Carrie 
succumbed with a thrill of pleasure, real- 
izing for the first time what it was to be 
young and a woman. The professor 
smiled down upon her. 

“This is enjoyment,” said he. “ What 
is needed to complete our perfect con- 
tentment?”’ 

“A back to this seat, and cooler 
weather.” 

“You prosaic and ungrateful girl! Do 
you mean to say that the devotion of 
‘greatness’ is not sufficient to make you 
forget these little drawbacks?” 

“ But you are not devoted to me; if 
you were you would fan me. Everybody 
fans Ethel, always.” 

The professor took her fleecy, white 
fan. “It looks like a pile of snow- 
flakes,” said he. “Is it swan’s down?” 

“No, it is made of goose-feathers. I 
pasted them all on cardboard, myself. 
Don’t you admire my ingenuity?” 

“All my swans are your geese,” he 
murmured, as he slowly moved her fan 
back and forth. 

“ How little breeze you make! I'll 
show you how,” —and she took posses- 
sion of her fan. ‘‘ There, see the differ- 
ence,” she added, as she briskly set the 
air in motion. 

“You always do everything well; what 
will become of me when I no longer have 
my little friend to act as guide and care- 
taker? You cannot be so cruel as to say 
that we are not the ‘kind’ to be friends 
now?” he persisted. “I want you for 
my friend. At least we are better friends 
than we were at first?’ he demanded, 
spurred on by her silence. 

“T should hope so; at first you were 
detestable.” 

He joined in her laugh. “I wish this 
pleasant summer was not to end so soon,” 
he proceeded. ‘I am sorry that I rashly 
promised to go to the Rangeley Lakes 
week after next; and in a month or 
two I shall be back in-my dull routine in 
the West. I wish we lived nearer each 
other, I wish,’’>—He stopped abruptly, 
for he had caught sight of a face 


























and figure that he had never seen before. 
He was sure that the slender girl who 
was coming slowly toward them down the 
garden path was, like himself, a stranger 
in Longfield. She was not unusually 
pretty, but she was extremely graceful, 
and her white dress fitted her to perfec- 
tion, and was a marvel of simplicity and 
taste. She wore a hat with rather a 
broad brim, and a wreath of pink sweet- 
brier around it. It threw a shadow over 
her face, and made the waves of golden 
brown hair on her forehead seem remote 
and mysterious. 

Carrie was waiting for the end of the 
professor’s sentence. At last she looked 
up. “Ethel!” she cried in excitement. 
“My dear, when did you come? Kitty 


didn’t tell me she expected you this 


week. You must come to us as soon as 
you can. How lovely, how ‘altogether 


charming this is,” and she flung her arms 
around her friend with utter disregard of 
spectators. 

Professor Bainbridge lingered in the 
vicinity, but it was some moments before 
she remembered to present him to Ethel. 

“1 already know Miss Sandford well, 
by reputation,” he said after the introduc- 
tion had been accomplished, “and _ I 
need not add that her reputation has not 
suffered at the hands of her friend.” 

Carrie moved away to help pass the 
salad, and Ethel took the half of the 
bench which she had left, while the pro- 
fessor dropped into his old seat. He 
was more animated than Carrie had 
ever seen him. ‘What a contrast to the 
way in which he talks to me,” she thought, 
as she glanced at them from time to time. 
“There he goes to get her a comfort- 
able chair, but I might have broken my 
back on that bench until the day of judg- 
ment and he wouldn’t have done any- 
thing about it. He is fanning her, I 
knew he would, and he is doing it as if 
he had been used to it all his life, and 
with what an air of devotion! If a girl 
is plain and hasn’t any intellect, a man 
stops liking her just as soon as a pretty, a 
bright girl appears, although instead of 
doing things for him, she makes him wait 
on her. It isn’t very fair, but it’s na- 
tural; I should like a pretty girl better 
than a plain one if I were aman. He 
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has taken the advice I gave him last 


evening,” she thought with a little smile, 
in spite of her heart-ache ; “ for once he 
is making himself as agreeable as he 
can.” 

Some of the petals from one of her 
roses fell at her feet. She took them 
both out of her dress, and after looking 
at them regretfully she tore them to 
pieces. Her brief hour of triumph was 
over. 

Love is often accused of blindness, but 
the most virulent detractors of the little 
god have never charged him with being 
lame. Friendship, on the contrary, is 
clearer sighted, but her approach is sel- 
dom swift. She stumbles on with many 
a halt, but her eyes are sharp, if her feet 
are clumsy ; and when she has made sure 
that there are no more brambles and pit- 
falls in the way, she reaches her goal at 
last. Love, because of his blindness, takes 
no heed of obstructions, but rushes to his 
destination with feverish haste and out- 
strips the laggard friendship. 

Mr. Bainbridge was in love; he had a 
friendly feeling for Carrie Swift, but he 


loved Ethel Sanford. He had known 
Carrie intimately for the past three 
months, and he had talked for three 


hours with Ethel. 

The week after the lawn party, Miss 
Sandford came to the Swifts to make a 
visit. The professor had thought it im- 
possible to cancel his engagement to go 
to the Rangeley Lakes, but he contrived 
to do it with apparent ease, and stayed 
on in Longfield. 

One evening after Ethel had been for 
two or three weeks at the Swifts’ house, 
the professor came back from a drive, — 
having left her and Mrs. Swift at the 
other end of the town, where they wanted 
to make a call, —to find Carrie sitting 
on the front porch with her knitting. 
He seated himself by her side, partly 
through remorse, for he had forgotten her 
existence of late, and partly for want of a 
better occupation. 

“Have you had a pleasant drive?” 
she asked. 

“Very,” he said, with a swift con- 
sciousness of how much greater the plea- 
sure had been than when she had been 
his companion. 
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“Whom did you see?’’ Carrie in- 
quired. 

“No one.” 

** And you actually went all the way to 
South Swanset without seeing a living 
soul? ” she demanded playfully. “I sup- 
pose you were too much absorbed in phil- 
osophy to notice such trifles as people.” 

“We were absorbed in wondering who 
lived in the different houses, and what 
sort of lives they lead,” said the pro- 
fessor with asperity. 

“If I had been there I could have told 
you,” said Carrie. ‘ What especial houses 
were you interested in?’”’ 

He described one. 

“Abijah Patten who used to be our 
butterman has just moved there. Mother 
ought to have known that. His sister is 
a bony old maid of fifty, — I know I shall 
look like her some day, —and she is as 
sharp as vinegar, but she makes good 
butter. That is a nice old farmhouse 
though ; if we were very poor I wouldn’t 
mind living there.” 

“ Wouldn’t you? Miss Sandford won- 
dered how any one could endure life in 
such a lonely place.” 

“T could be happy anywhere with 
father and mother and the children, and 
work enough to keep me busy.” 

“T really believe you could,” said the 
professor with a smile. ‘“ You agree with 
me in thinking that place makes little 
difference in happiness. I could be 
happy anywhere with one or two chosen 
friends and plenty of books.”’ 

“Yes,” she responded, “if you had a 
few cartloads of books and some one 
whose character you could study, I be- 
lieve you would be happy at the north 
pole ; only the person would have to be 
changed for a new one as soon as you 
had made out his character.” 

“You are unfair, Miss Carrie ; what- 
ever my attitude may be to the world at 
large, I am capable of strong attachments, 
as my friends can testify.” 

“T should like to see your friends,” 
she mused. “One of them is the gentle- 
man you have had so many letters from, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes. The others are out of my reach 
at present ; one is in California, the other 
in Japan.” 
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“ Haven’t you but three friends?” 


“Not according to the best definition . 


of the word. Are there so many persons 
for whom you would be willing to make 
any sacrifice, and whom you can depend 
upon in return, that you think three 
friends such a small number?” 

“There is a great difference between 
being willing to do things for people, and 
having them ready to do things for you,” 
she said slowly, bending her head over 
her knitting. 

“In a perféct friendship each must be 
equally willing to help.” 

Carrie was silent; she wondered if, 
when the professor had asked her to be 
his friend, he had meant anything so great 
as this; but her common-sense told her 
directly that he must have had in mind 
only the usual definition of the word 
‘friend,’ or he could not have forgotten 
that conversation. Why had Ethel come, 
just as the professor had begun to be so 
kind? Ethel had such hosts of friends 
that one more or less could make little 
difference in her life. Carrie’s eyes filled 
with tears as she reflected that there was 
not a person who would think of making 
any sacrifice for her, outside of her own 
family circle ; whereas, there were many 
people for whom she would be willing to 
do the smallest thing, or the greatest, — 
and Mr. Bainbridge was among them. 
She thought that if she had planned the 
world she would have made the plain, 
uninteresting people without any heart, 
and then they would not have minded 
having no friends. 

“Suppose we walk to the other end of 
the village to meet your mother and 
Miss Sandford?” suggested the profes- 
sor. 

Carrie was silent. 

“Won't you come ?”’ he persisted. 

She shook her head and went quickly 
into the house; the professor followed 
her and the sound of a suppressed sob 
met his ear. 

“Miss Carrie, what is the matter,’’ he 
asked stupidly. 

““T have a bad headache, and am too 
tired to go to walk, so I will say good- 
night.” 

He took her hand kindly, and said in 
soothing tones: “ You must take care of 
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yourself or you will break down, and then 
what should we all do?” 

Carrie snatched away her hand and 
impatiently turned to go upstairs. 

“You must come to drive with us to- 
morrow night,” the professor pursued. 
“You shall sit on the front seat with me 
and point out all the people we meet, and 
give me their family histories, and tell me 
who lives in all the different houses.” 

This speech exasperated her past en- 
durance. “You are very good,” she 
said, in an icy tone, “but has it never 
occurred to you that even your society 
may not satisfy every one at all times as 
completely as you think?” 

She disappeared into the house, leaving 
Mr. Bainbridge deeply aggrieved; yet 
strange to say, what pained him most was 
the fear that she might be echoing Miss 
Sandford’s sentiments, — for Carrie had 
been very friendly with him once. He 
asked himself why he should be thus 
cruelly pained at the thought that Miss 
Sandford did not like him ; for it was not 
a new one, — he had often felt sure that 
she was merely amusing herself with him 
as she had done with a score of others. 
It is all very well to study character, but 
it is not so agreeable to encounter a 
fellow-student in that branch of sociology, 
who is bent upon remorselessly dissecting 
one’s own traits. “I have no doubt that 
she makes the same satirical, lazy com- 
ments about me to which she treats me 
whenever her Longfield friends come up 
for discussion,” he thought. 

Spring had lingered in Longfield, but 
as if to make up for loss of time, summer 
departed with uncompromising swiftness. 
Autumn had come, and was flaunting its 
badges on every hillside and in all the 
valleys. The world was yellow and red 
and russet brown with the changing 
leaves. ‘The little town was transformed, 
and every roadside, however insignificant, 
was a garden for a brief season. The 
fringed-gentian lifted its modest head 
and caught the hue of the sky, and the 
purple aster subdued the otherwise too 
brilliant coloring of the sumach bushes 
and the omnipresent golden-rod. 

Mr. Bainbridge’s departure came with 
that of the summer; his last day had 
actually arrived. 
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Longfield, as it may be imagined, had 
been in a state of suspense throughout 
the past two months with regard to the 
professor’s “intentions”; and on this 
evening as Mrs. Brown and Miss Har- 
wood wended their way to Mrs. Swift’s 
house, he was under discussion. 

“The little heart he has,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown, “is evidently at Ethel Sandford’s 
disposal. “If I were in his place I 
should marry Carrie Swift. Ethel is a 
very good sort of girl to be in love with, 
but for daily home comfort, give me 
honest, simple little Carrie.” 

“The professor would be quite willing 
to let you have her, Sophie,’’ Miss Har- 
wood returned. “What would he do 
with a wife who could not sympathize 
with his intellectual tastes sufficiently to 
treat the thirteenth century with any- 
thing but levity?” 

«A man has other tastes besides intel- 
lectual ones, and he cannot dine on the 
thirteenth century,” Mrs. Brown retorted. 

‘They had reached the Swift gate ; when 
they entered the house a moment later, 
they found the professor sitting with Ethel 
and Carrie in the front parlor. ‘The girls 
were sewing, and he was reading aloud 
to them. 

Mrs. Brown had come to beg clothes 
for a certain poor family for whose needs 
she had so much practical sympathy, that 
the just professor was forced to admit 
that even she had her virtues. He was 
unreasonably angry with Ethel, however, 
for treating her with distinguished cor- 
diality, when she had joined with him the 
moment before her entrance in unsparing 
dissection of her faults. 

Ethel was making some buttonholes in 
a pink cashmere waist, which she _pres- 
ently handed to Carrie, saying that she 
would accept her offer gratefully, as she 
hated to make buttonholes. 

“It is convenient to have a friend al- 
ways ready to do disagreeable things for 
one,” Mrs. Brown said. 

“But I like to make _ buttonholes,” 
protested Carrie. 

“« Nevertheless, we cannot always escape 
unpleasant things,” Mrs. Brown continued 
remorselessly, “ good-bys for instance. 
We shall all miss you, Professor Bain- 
bridge,’’ and she extended her hand to 
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him, “ but these young ladies will feel 
your loss greatly.” She spoke collectively, 
but she looked at Ethel. 

“Yes,” Ethel returned indifferently, 
but with heightened color, “we shall all 
miss Professor Bainbridge ; it is always a 
pity to end a pleasant acquaintance. I 
suppose you know that I am to stay with 
the Swifts until Christmas, and that two 
patients are coming here from the Sani- 
tarium next week? So the house will be 
fuller than ever.” 

“And you are here to speed the part- 
ing and welcome the coming guest, Miss 
Ethel,’ Mrs. Brown said, by way of a 
gracious farewell, as she and Miss. Har- 
wood took their leave. 

Carrie saw a pained expression on the 
professor’s face, and hastened to observe 
with warmth, “ We shall all miss you 
dreadfully, Mr. Bainbridge, and the new 
people won’t in the least take your place.” 

He gave her a grateful look ; in a mo- 
ment he had conjured up before himself 
the ideal woman who should have Carrie’s 
transparent sincerity, unswerving loyalty, 
and unselfishness, joined to Ethel’s beauty, 
tact and fascination. But alas! in this 
imperfect world the man with keen in- 
sight into character never comes across 
those perfect combinations which his 
vivid imagination invents, and which 
his less discerning brethren think that 
they have found ; and there are moments 
when the compensation of being able to 
see the good points in a Mrs. Brown can- 
not make up to him for feeling the flaws 
in those he loves. 

After their guests had departed, Ethel 
rose quickly and, seating herself at the 
piano, she played one piece after another 
at the professor’s request. ‘There was a 
minor strain in them all. Carrie grew 
more and more restless and sad as she lis- 
tened, until she could bear it no longer ; 
she did not know what troubled her, but 
she had suddenly become aware of the 
misery in the world. How could Ethel 
help loving him? And since she did not, 
why must she increase his pain by play- 
ing this heart-breaking music, and by 
looking so wonderfully lovely in her white 
gown, with the candlelight shining on 
her golden-brown hair, and the deepen- 
ing color in her cheeks. 
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“Have I played all your favorites to 
you now?” Ethel asked after a time, 
“It is your last chance.’”’ She cast down 
her eyes, and added in a lower tone, “I 
hope we shall not lose sight of you for- 
ever.” 

“ Forever!” exclaimed the professor 
impetuously, his resentment and doubts 
alike forgotten. 

It was at this point that Carrie left the 
room. She waited in the dark, upstairs, 
for a long time. At length Ethel came. 

She moved softly, for she thought that 
Carrie was asleep. 

“You can light the candle, Ethel; I 
have not gone to bed, I am over here on 
the sofa,’”’ Carrie said. Ethel crossed the 
room, and taking a seat by her friend’s 
side, she felt for her hand. ‘This unusual 
demonstration gave Carrie a_ sudden 
pang. 

“Carrie, how do you like Mr. Bain- 
bridge?’ Ethel asked abruptly. 

“ Very much, but it would be more to 
the purpose if I were to ask you how you 
like him.” 

* Ethel was silent a moment; then she 
said with a thrill in her voice that Carrie 
never forgot, ‘‘ How do I like him? Very 
well,— that is,— to-night,— I am engaged 
to him.” 

There was a dull pain at Carrie’s heart 
all the next day, which grew more in- 
tense as the hour for Mr. Bainbridge’s 
departure approached. She was too busy 
all the morning to allow herself the luxury 
of thought. In the afternoon the house 
was Overrun with people ; there were vis- 
itors in the parlor and children every- 
where else. She went into the garden, 
but retreated quickly, for Ethel and the 
professor were in the summer-house. 
Then she wended her way to the barn to 
tell Jerry to be sure to harness the horse 
in time for Mr. Bainbridge, who was to 
leave on the five o’clock train. Yielding 
to a sudden impulse she climbed up into 
the loft and settled herself comfortably in 
the hay as she used to do when she was 
a little girl. She wished shg were a little 
girl now ; life was hard for grown-up peo- 
ple. 

Why was it she did not rejoice in 
Ethel’s engagement? she asked _ herself. 
What did these strange feelings mean? 
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Surely she had never fancied in her 
wildest dreams that Mr. Bainbridge might 
love herself. Her face grew hot at the 
thought. Then why was she not glad 
that he was to marry her friend? She 
was a selfish, jealous girl, for she would 
have liked to keep his friendship exclu- 
sively. For a moment she let herself im- 
agine what it would be to have his love 
when she had found the crumbs of kind- 
liness which had fallen to her share so 
pleasant ; for a moment she felt how she 
might have loved: him; then she dis- 
missed such reflections as useless. He 
and Ethel were happy, and it was right 
that they should be so, for he loved her, 
and she was beautiful and good. “ Much 
better than I am,” thought poor Carrie. 
“T am not only plain and tiresome, but 
horrid too.” 

Through the open doors of the barn 
she could see Mrs. Brown and Miss Har- 
wood walking down the village street and 
pausing to talk to her uncle, the doctor, 
who was just going into the Sanitarium. 
It was what had happened a hundred 
times before and it had seemed suffi- 
ciently interesting once; but now it was 
inexpressibly dreary to think of the days 
stretching on interminably with only such 
events in them for her. 

“T wonder what I was put into the 
world for,” she thought. “And the 
worst of it is, 1 am not the only one; I 
could bear it better if I were. ‘There 
must be thousands of commonplace peo- 
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ple like me, who are not interesting 
enough to be fallen in love with, but who 
have hearts of their own just the same. 
Of course they can’t get what they want, 
and all they can do is to /y to be glad 
that some people can. After all it is 
true, what Mr. Bainbridge said the other 
night when I got so angry,—that I am 
of use inthis family. I suppose some 
people are needed just to fill up gaps and 
make it easier for the others. ‘That idea 
ought to content me, but somehow it 
doesn’t. Well, any way I am glad for 
them.” 

When she reached the house, the car- 
riage that was to take Mr. Bainbridge to 
the depot was standing at the door, and 
he was about to help in Ethel, who was 
to drive him to the station. Carrie went 
up to them and extended both her hands 
impulsively. 

“‘T have not had a chance to congrat- 
ulate you together before,” she said, “ but 
I am so very, very glad.” 

They took her sympathy as a matter of 
course, and were too much absorbed in 
their happiness to notice the expression 
that for a moment glorified her plain face. 

“Fortunate people!” Carrie thought 
as they drove away. ‘It can’t be very 
hard for them to part, for they belong to 
each other.” 

She stood watching them until they 
were out of sight, and then she went into 
the house, to mend and put away the 
clean clothes. 
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By N. H. Chamberlain. 
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‘ , in the old time 
r+ iy Ly is too often like 
1 | a line engray- 

\\ 7 ing, where the 
pa\\ amen 
drawing is 

clear and bold 
enough, but 
color, with its 
subtleties of 
warmth and 
grace is absent. The picture has no 
atmosphere. ‘The new men like Froude 
and Motley light up their _ historic 
canvas with warm colors and_ take 
great care with the atmosphefe of 
their landscape. ‘The final history of 
our great heroic epoch of the Revolution, 
for instance, will not be an engraving, 
but a painting. It is also coming to be 
seen that the fountain of the colors of 
every grave historic event or epoch is to 
be found in the letters, diaries and _pri- 
vate memoranda of the ‘actors in the 
events, rather than in more formal docu- 
ments. That rare but charming book, 
“Travels through the interior parts of 
America” ( London, 1789 ), by Thomas 
Anburey, a young officer of Burgoyne’s 
army, is a case in point. Here are let- 
ters extending over the years 1776-81, 
written by a keen observer to his friend 
in England; which give us not only a 
close view of the minutiz of Burgoyne’s 
campaign, but also most vivid pictures of 
the rural and home life of Canada and 
the colonies, so that we breathe the very 
atmosphere in which our forefathers lived 
and wrought out their liberties. No book 
at hand, except his own, tells us anything 
about the author or his future. He 
writes himseif down as a well-bred, gen- 
tle-minded, high-spirited young English- 
man, with a very bitter but common 
prejudice against the patriotic colonists. 
It is a surmise only, based on a very free 
handling of the subjects in some places, 
that these letters were addressed to a 
gentleman, yet their courtesy and warmth 
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of affection sometimes start the suspicion 
that they were meant for feminine eyes. 
We shall try to recreate from these letters 
the atmosphere of our Revolution age, 
especially as seén in Burgoyne’s ill-fated 
campaign. 

The first ardor of the Revolution had 
manifested itself at Lexington and Bun- 
ker Hill, and Washington had been ap- 
pointed to command in the early summer 
of 1775. On the last day of that year 
Montgomery and Arnold, having led 
famished soldiers with unsurpassed tenac- 
ity through a wilderness without bread or 
bridges, threw themselves in vain against 
the triple barriers of Quebec ; and their 
wounded army, scattered in Canadian 
winter forests, died of hunger and the 
tomahawk, while the remnants, fleeing 
along the shores of Lake Champlain, 
wasted with the small-pox, until a mere 
handful survived. ‘This failure to wrest 
Canada from England left the colonies to 
the constant menace of an invasion from 
that province as a base for military oper- 
ations. It was this open road into the 
heart of the rebellion which the authori- 
ties in London determined a strong and 
thoroughly equipped army should take. 
The nucleus of such an army already ex- 
isted at Quebec and Montreal, in those 
regiments under General Carleton which 
had beaten off the patriots in their assault 
of December 31st. Strong reinforce- 
ments were at once sent out. Among 
these came young Anburey, in charge of 
some Irish recruits of the forty-seventh 
regiment. ‘The voyage of a transport 
ship from England to Quebec in those 
days was about three months, and we get 
many glimpses into the rough, wild life 
of an English soldier of that period. 
Then as now, whenever he could, the 
English officer ate, drank ,and fought 
hard ; and even now at Saratoga they tell 
where Burgoyne’s head-quarters stood by 
the bottles which the plough turns up in 
spring. He regarded the American 
soldiers as rebel peasants unfit to cope 
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with gentlemen, and as devoid of courage 
as of honor; although there are not want- 
ing in these letters traces of a genuine 
good will towards American liberty, which, 
voiced in Parliament by men like Barré, 
Burke and Pitt, hid itself among the 
common English people, in contrast to 
the mercantile and aristocratic classes. 
It lay at the root of English history that 
her colonies should attempt to be free, 
and our Revolution was a prophecy of 
that drift of Christendom towards liberty, 
equality and fraternity, which to-day 
makes uneasy the heads of those who 
wear crowns. We find the captain of a 
transport, at the risk of his neck, handing 
over his ship with a valuable military 
cargo to the rebels in Boston harbor. 

Our author notes, as he sails by the 
Isle of Orleans to Quebec, that there 
were broad cornfields, large stone houses 
and several stone churches on it, one so 
near the shore that they heard the sound 
of the mass as they passed by. ‘The 
Canadas had been settled by French 
immigrants, and the happy, light-hearted 
life which they had brought with them 
from sunny France, with its numerous 
holy days, its niceties of etiquette, its love 
of dancing and merry makings, showed 
sharply in contrast with the Puritan aus- 
terity of New England and the undemon- 
strative habits of the English race. ‘They 
were all devotees of the Roman faith, and 
had already built stately churches as 
centres of the Canadian life. In these 
churches, on Christmas eve, the services 
began at nine o’clock; at ten, a magnfi- 
cent cradle was brought in with shouts, 
and at twelve, a huge, nicely-dressed wax 
babe was shown, with the music of a 
brass band and more shouting, and the 
cradle was vigorously rocked till one, 
when the pageant ended. By the road- 
side, numerous crosses were erected, 
adorned with the implements of the cru- 
cifixion, hammer, tongs, nails, and a flask 
of vinegar, all surmounted by a cock, as 
an emblem of Peter’s downfall. ‘The 
impatient English officers on their jour- 
neys were often greatly vexed at waiting 
in the frost while their driver stopped 
before the crosses to say his “little 
prayers” in the snow. ‘The English 
soldiers were directed in general orders 
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to salute and uncover before the Host as 
it passed, and here in the wilderness the 
old religion held firm sway. ‘The Cana- 
dian peasant is described as swarthy, of 
low stature, meagre habit, from his milk 
and vegetable diet, while his ordinary 
dress was a round woolen cap, jacket, and 
in the cold, a blanket coat held with a 
worsted sash. Even the children smoked. 
‘The women were neat, but with no pre- 
tentions to beauty in English eyes; and 
society held the fashion of a three days’ 
reception at New Years, where the ladies 
in state received French salutations on 
both cheeks, a custom apparently much 
in vogue also with the young English 
officers. ‘The Seigneurs or gentry were a 
proud set, who did not disdain to till 
their own farms or keep a grocery, but 
would have naught to do with mechanics, 
as below their blood. There were many 
who would have been glad to have gone 
with the Americans, but the army held 
them back. 

Here the army gathered and waited 
through the winter and spring of 1776-7. 
Recruits were drilled, riflemen practised, 
while the soldiers’ coats were razed to 
jackets, and their hats to caps, in the 
anticipation of the rough wood campaign 
before them. ‘There was not lacking a 
touch of grim humor in this soldier’s life, 
as shown by young Anburey’s story of the 
soldiers robbing the cows’ tails of hair 
to wear on their caps according to regi- 
mental regulation, while French peasants 
beat them off with clubs; or of the hos- 
pital steward in the winter, while the 
frost was too deep to admit of burials, 
ranging round the room the dead soldiers 
clad in regimentals, and in diverse pos- 
tures, with their favorite book or pipe in 
hand. Nor were there lacking traces of 
the heroic temper of the Americans, as 
told in the story of that patriot soldier 
the year before, who, floating down in 
accident upon an ice cake by Quebec 
walls, and saved, exhausted, by his ene- 
mies, had only life to tell them before 
he died that his countrymen were sure to 
drive them out. 

General John Burgoyne landed at 
Quebec, May 6, 1777, and assumed com- 
mand four days later. He was of gentle 
blood and bred in courts, but had seen 
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war in Portugal and elsewhere on the 
Continent. He afterwards proved no 
mean orator in parliament, and was not 
without literary vanity and skill, as his 
published plays and speeches show. He 
had watched the fight at Bunker Hill, 
and was one of those who reported home 
that Gage, though amiable, was unfit to 
manage the gathering storm. He owed 
his appointment to court favor, though 
his courage was undoubted; and with 
him went some of the ablest officers in 
the British army. His business was to 
march to Albany by Lake Champlain, 
two hundred miles as the crow flies, and 
there join Sir William Howe from New 
York. This done and a chain of forts 
established along his route, the colonies 
would be permanently divided, and the 
New England ones, hot-beds of treason, 
might, by an army marching east, be 
rolled together as a scroll or into the 
sea. 

His route was and is the natural path 
of an army invading us from Canada, 
and the time was chosen wisely, when the 
patriots southward under Washington had 
been wasted before New York, and con- 
fronted overwhelming forces in the field. 
The campaign had been carefully planned 
in London, and the wild Indians were to 
be enlisted to add their savage crue!ty to 
the war, under the lead of a Frenchman 
who had managed Braddock’s defeat. 

Without resistance Burgoyne’s army 
sailed up Lake Champlain and reached 
Ticonderoga, July 2d. It mustered 7,- 
863 men, with forty-two guns and four 
hundred Indians. Fort ‘Ticonderoga, 
the scene of such bitter strifes in the old 
wars Of French and English, was wisely 
abandoned by the Americans as untena- 
ble, and Burgoyne’s army swept south. 
At Hubbardston, towards Whitehall, it 
struck the American rear-guard under 
Colonel Francis, a Massachusetts man, 
and there among the hills and woods two 
armies of one blood strove together until 
English re-inforcements drove the patriots 
headlong toward the Hudson. In this 
fight the supremacy of the American rifle- 
men was established, who from high pine 
trees smote especially the English officers 
from distances which astonished them. 
Burgoyne had now two possible routes to 


the Hudson, — one westward from Ticon- 
deroga by Lake George, which was the 
route insisted on in London, and the 
other by the road through Whitehall, 
over which he was pursuing his enemy. 
He chose the latter, for reasons which 
though often assailed have never been 
discredited, and moved on to his doom. 
His road, lying through marshes and hill 
ranges, was so littered by the American 
axemen felling ‘trees, and forty bridges 
having to be built before he reached Fort 
Edward, that he marched hardly more 
than a mile a day. And now began the 
stress of his enterprise. Fighting an army 
is never so hard as feeding one, and his 
baggage wagons were breaking down in 
the miserable roads. His Indian allies 
would drink and murder without stint, 
but from fair fight they always ran away. 
Disliked by a civilized army, whom they 
disgraced by their barbarity toward the 
defenceless, they went off in troops to find 
safer quarters than under American guns, 
and from the red flame of Saratoga they 
slunk away like felons. 

Meanwhile on Burgoyne’s left flank 
the black cloud of New England soldiers 
gathered and threatened. ‘Them he strove 
to strike with picked men of the German 
regiments at Bennington; but they 
marched so badly in their heavy armor 
and were handled so stupidly, that coun- 
try people in their shirt sleeves and in 
disarray, so struck them in wood and 
fields that few escaped. Yet Burgoyne, 
obeying imperative orders, moved on to- 
ward Albany. The path he had come 
was over-run by his enemies, while before 
him, where and how he did not know, 
the patriots were mustering. 

In contrast with his ignorance, the 
Americans knew his whereabouts exactly, 
Gates, versed in war, had come to su- 
persede Schuyler and reform the army, 
August to9th. Meanwhile Burgoyne, 
waiting at Fort Edward to gather twenty- 
five days rations before advance, found 
his army diminished three thousand men 
since the day he reached Ticonderoga. 
His private correspondence shows that 
he recognized the gravity of the situation 
and his army confessed that Americans 
could fight. Nor was he without a cer- 
tain help from the Tory bush-rangers and 
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spies, who maintained a bloody warfare 
with their exasperated countrymen. 
There was much cruel butchery on all 
sides in the wilds that surrounded the 
invading army, and quarter was not so 
often given as asked. Only a few years 
ago, in building a road, they dug up the 
the skeleton of one of Burgoyne’s tory 
spies, Lovelace, exactly as it had been 
buried, standing upright at the roots of 
the tree where he had been hung. The 
patriots had a graduated scale of hatred 
towards their enemies, ranging from a 
lesser rage towards the English to a great 
bitterness against the Hessians, Cana- 
dians and Tories. 

Burgoyne crossed to the west bank of 
the Hudson, September 13th. He found 
himself in an exceedingly ragged and 
broken country, with deep ravines run- 
ning west from the Hudson far among 
abrupt and heavily wooded hills, with 
only a few scattered farm-houses and 
patches of cleared land to lend a shade 
of civilization to the wilderness in which 
he was about to fight. Of the numbers 
and position of the American army, which 
was hid somewhere before him in the 
wilds, he was singularly ignorant; and 
with a strange fatality he did not seek to 
increase his information, but in that crisis 
of his campaign, where to halt was to be 
thrown back toward disaster, apart from 
throwing up some earthworks for a forti- 
fied camp, the platforms for whose cannon 
were visible only a few years ago, he did 
not attempt aught beyond futile and nar- 
row manceuvres, which in no wise both- 
ered his foes. His spies whom he had 
sent south to New York to bring him news 
of British help from below, were not yet 
returned, and indeed some of them were 
already in their graves by the rude rule 
of war. But from whatever cause his un- 
military delay was ominous. Meanwhile 
the patriot army was mustering stronger 
every day, and the eager New England 
militia came in crowds to the grim pas- 
time. An army of British soldiers, with 
great lords and generals among them, 
were somewhere in the woods _ before 
them, and the red storm could not be far 
off. September roth, on a bright fall 
day, with its left wing upon the Hudson 
as a pivot, the whole British army swung 
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itself westward into the forest in a slow 
stately parade and in three divisions, to 
find its foe. In the early afternoon, in 
pine groves which sloped down and 
around a patch of cleared land known as 
Freeman’s Farm, the centres of the two 
armies struck each other, and for four 
long hours no sharper strife was ever seen 
in the west. On the American side the 
very rage and delirium of war was on the 
host even to the camp women who fought 
beside the men; and Anburey tells us 
that days after, when sent forward on a 
scout, he found the body of a woman 
fallen between two soldiers, with car- 
tridges still in her clenched hand. In 
thickets discipline is marred by trees, 
and the American yeomanry, left to their 
own military wit, showed stronger and 
deadlier than men accustomed to the 
ways of European parades. ‘The patri- 
otic fervor was only quelled by the Eng- 
lish cannon brought rapidly to work, and 
these were won and lost by the American 
bayonets several times. An English bat- 
tery lost its captain and thirty-six out of 
forty-eight men. On the edge of a glebe, 
in the space of a few rods square, some 
fifty grenadiers lay dead or dying, three 
officers among them, each against a tree. 
The American rifles searched out the 
officers especially, of whom many fell, 
and of the young English gentry who had 
come out to win their spurs, mere boys 
indeed, there was sad waste. Of three 
officers of the zoth regiment buried in 
one grave, the eldest was only seventeen 
years. It was only when the English 
wings swept round against the American 
flanks that the latter withdrew to their 
own lines and left the English to bury 
the dead on the morrow. ‘The struggle 
was recognized in both armies as an Eng- 
lish defeat, with a loss of a thousand men 
to Burgoyne. Meanwhile for four long 
hours, in the English rear, in a log hut, 
four wives whose husbands, officers of 
rank, were under fire, listened to the 
battle crash and waited in womans’ agony, 
fearing the worst. One husband was 
deeply wounded and another killed, and 
the surgeons turned their hut into an 
amputation room, and yet these ladies, 
tenderly nurtured, waited through all in a 
devotion stronger than danger and death. 
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Lady Acland, with the pure, strong 
English face, whose romantic story is told 
later on, and the Countess Reidesel, 
with the beautiful blue eyes and sweet 
girlish countenance, whose little daugh- 
ters were elsewhere among the tents, 
were the wives that welcomed back the 
living. And over the land, which was to 
be purified for liberty by patriotic sacri- 
fice, other wives and sweethearts waited 
for tidings which should robe them in 
widow’s raiment or give them gall to 
drink. American citizenship is cheap 
with some today; but it was bought in 
those days with a price greater than gold. 

Burgoyne had intended to strike his 
enemy again the next day ; and if he had 
done so the chances of success, even as 
computed by the American leaders, were 
in his favor. But the night of the battle 
a spy reached him from Sir Henry 
Clinton, telling him that relief was at 
hand. He therefore waited in his lines 
from September 19th to October 7th, for 
the expected succor. British soldiers 
have stout hearts to breast defeat, and 
these could be counted on to waste 
themselves in the battle flame when or- 
dered, but a sullen despondency and 
silence not often found in: an English 
camp now took possession of the veter- 
ans. ‘Their rations, all the campaign, 
had been coarse and stinted, and on 
October 3rd, they had been reduced one- 
half. ‘Their horses had scant forage and, 
days before the surrender, only dry leaves 
to eat. Ifa foraging party was sent out, 
the American rifles decimated it before it 
got back. ‘The men slept night on 
their arms, and were disturbed in sleep 
by perpetual alarms at the outposts, or- 
ganized by their vigilant enemy. A great 
outcry like that of a pack of dogs led to 
the camp order that all dogs found loose 
at night should be hung up by the pro- 
vost marshal, but when a company of 
soldiers were sent out to arrest the 
clamor, they found it proceeded from 
wolves howling over the fresh, scant, 
soldier’s graves they were rifling. Octo- 
ber 7th, Burgoyne, taking with him fifteen 
hundred men and ten guns and all his 
best captains, as the gravity of the ven- 
ture called for, moved out before midday 
to find his enemy. He moved so early 


in order, that if driven back, he might 
reach camp before nightfall, and he 
hoped to break through the iron band 
that held him to starve and waste in the 
wild. By two o’clock he had found his 
eager enemy, who smote him with an 
outbreak of fire fiercer than that of Sep 
tember. Gates was at his centre, out of 
fire, and was supposed to direct by his 
aids. But the true military genius of 
Saratoga was a man who, above Judas 
Iscariot, Americans most abhor, Benedict 
Arnold. By military law, Arnold had no 
command, and did not even belong to 
the army. Gates had forbidden him to 
give any order, and any court-martial, 
by the military code, would have been 
forced to condemn him to death on a 
hundred proven counts. He refused all 
orders from his superiors, when under 
fire, and struck one of them over the head 
with the flat of his sword. But the com- 
mon soldiers knew him of old as a man 
to lead on and through when the flame 
was hottest, and so whenever he saw the 
enemy he rushed at him with his men in 
hand, raging as if mad, so that some 
called the delirium of a soldier’s courage, 
drunkenness. But he was cool enough 
to detect where a blow would tell, and his 
stroke followed close upon his thought. 
The Americans fired ball and buckshot 
together, and the best fell before them. 
Sir Francis Clark, Burgoyne’s most trusted 
friend and aid, fell early. General 
Fraser, best beloved of brave men in all 
the army, was also mortally wounded by 
a marksman a quarter of a mile away. 
“That brave man on the gray horse 
yonder urging on his men is Fraser,” 
said the American officers to Morgan’s 
riflemen ; “it’s hard, but shoot him.” A 
ball cut his saddle pommel, and another 
his rein. ‘ Dismount, General,” said his 
aid, “they single you out.” “I must 
not shun danger,” he answered, and 
thereupon fell. Two men led him pain- 
fully to the rear, and when he came to 
camp they crowded around him, but he 
shook his head sadly, and they knew 
there was no hope. Acland, of the 
grenadiers, was wounded and a prisoner, 
though he offered fifty guineas if any 
man would take him off the field. The 
battle lasted less than an hour, when the 
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English moved sullenly back to the camp, 
leaving their guns and their dead and 
wounded. It was now nightfall, and 
suddenly Arnold broke in against the 
camp with a rolling sheet of flame, as 
Anburey tells us, strangely lighting up the 
darkness ; but Lord Balcarras with his 
light infantry thrust him back and stayed, 
at that point, the disaster. Whereupon 
Arnold, in his rage, swept around to the 
British right flank, where the German 
General Breymann kept his camp, broke 
into it, and, driving out its defenders with 
the bayonet, laid bare the flank and rear 
of the defeated and broken army. It 
retreated in the night, leaving its wounded 
and hospitals to the Americans. A cold 
rain began to fall at eleven at night, and 
the chill added to the discomfort. ‘They 
had no tents; the soldiers slept in the 
air, and the season proved very rainy. 
There is a bit of stern romance in the 
after relations of Arnold and Lord Bal- 
carras, who on this eventful evening 
strove so bitterly together in Saratoga 
woods. Afterwards in London, under the 
stress of a royal introduction, Balcarras 
refused to recognize the traitor as a gen- 
tleman. ‘The latter sent a challenge, and 
at the meet fired at the other, who turned 
away without returning fire. ‘Why do 
you not fire?’’ cried Arnold. “ Sir,”’ was 
the proud, bitter answer, “I leave you to 
the executioner.” On Saratoga battle- 
field there is a stately monument in honor 
of the American army. On that monu- 
ment there are four niches. Three of 
them contain each the portrait of an 
American general who commanded here. 
The fourth is vacant, and underneath is 
simply writ, “ Arnold.’’ History, relent- 
less as the judge of hades, is Arnold’s 
executioner, in a punishment where 
neither tne death nor the shame dies. 
Yet she says he fought well at Saratoga. 
The details of the after tragedy, to be 
noted briefly here, are full of pathos and 
human interest. The enemy were of the 
old Norse and Saxon blood, and there 
were many who would have been glad to 
have turned and died savagely in their 
tracks against the overwhelming odds. 
As it was, the rank and file took their 
work, whatever was ordered, with a stout, 
sullen temper untamed of disaster, and 
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Gates, in his great caution, showed no 
underestimate of his now broken enemy. 
In the little room where General Fraser 
lay dying, the Countess Reidesel and 
her little children were huddled with 
wounded officers, and the house was lit- 
tered with sick and dying men. When 
General Fraser, according to his last re- 
quest, was buried at evening on the great 
redoubt of the camp, and the long, slow 
procession of officers wound over the hill- 
side, the American cannon by mistake 
first opened fire upon the mournets, 
throwing up the earth upon the parson’s 
book, who read the English burial ser- 
vice — and after learning their mistake, 
in homage for a brave man, fired harm- 
less minute guns to grace the ceremony. 
Against the house where the women and 
children had taken shelter, and 
officers had unwisely shown themselves, 
as if taking observations with their glasses, 
the Americans levelled their guns, until 
eleven cannon balls went crashing through 
its timbers, making scars that show to- 
day, and smote a wounded soldier on the 
amputation table into a shapeless mass in 
the corner. ‘Through that long day the 
women and the wounded hid in the 
cellars, and there, in the sweet charity of 
woman, the Countess Reidesel minis- 
tered to pain and wounds, though the 
sufferers were only common soldiers. Yet 
when this same sweet lady, after the sur- 
render, drove up with her children in her 
homely carriage to Gates’ headquarters, 
overflowing with officers from both sides, 
a gentleman came forward, and, taking 
out the children with a kiss, offered, with 
a grave courtesy, his Own quarters to the 
lady, and gave them all a right good din- 
ner. And when that same lady after 
asked him to find lodgings for her in 
Albany, he sent his servant with her, and 
to her surprise was ushered into that 
gentleman’s family as her home, where 
every courtesy was shown her. That 
gentleman was General Schuyler, — and 
Burgoyne had ruined his property up the 
river. While the wounded and women 
were in the house before mentioned, 
under fire, there was no water for the 
dying, and it was worth any man’s life to 
go for it. But when a soldier’s wife went 
out with her pail to the stream, every rifle 
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in the tree tops spared her, and she came 
back again and again in safety, to receive 
from the officers, when all was over, a 
gift of twenty guineas for her brave ser- 
vice. 

When Lady Acland knew that her 
husband was wounded and a prisoner, 
she went to Burgoyne in the confusion of 
the retreat, and begged him to send her 
with a commendatory letter to Gates, that 
she might join her husband. It was 
night; the country was full of angry 
men and stragglers ; she was in very de- 
licate health, and had been twelve hours 
in the rain without food, and the only 
stimulant to be had was a little rum mixed 
with dirty water, which a soldier’s wife 
gave her. She was sent in the dark 
down the river in a boat, with the army 
chaplain for protection. At the Ameri- 
can outpost she was kept long in the 
open boat under rain, but at last came to 
headquarters, where Gates received her 
graciously, and she joined her husband, 
and nursed him back to health. Years 
after, in London, at a dinner party, this 
same Major Acland “gave the lie” to 
an officer who charged the Americans 
with cowardice, and fell in the duel that 
followed. Lady Acland went insane for 
two years or more, and after recovery 
married the very chaplain who had been 
her escort on the night she came through 
two armies to her husband. 

In defeat Burgoyne showed as he was. 
Elegant, dissolute, but personally brave, 
he was not the man whom a great blow 
causes to stand bolt upright in the alti- 
tude of a great, dominant nature. His 
handling of his army from the start, while 
showing a technical skill, lacked that 
military genius which inspires and en- 
forces victory. His grasp was never 
strong upon his army, and his blows were 
never bitter upon his enemy. The fact 
is, the atmosphere of the English Court 
under the Georges could never be the 
breath of a hero’s nostrils. Cromwell or 
Bonaparte, repulsed at Saratoga, would 
have turned swiftly back upon their track, 
and brought out with a high hand a high- 
spirited army into the open of Ticon- 
deroga, and the friendly freedom of the 
lake that led to Canada. Burgoyne dal- 
lied with hope, and played loosely with 
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fortune until the American arms hemmed 
him in. That he was unworthy of his 
army is proved from the fact that when 
his regiment lay around him in the night 
rain without food, he was the man who, 
in General Schuyler’s lighted house, spent 
the night in revel with champagne and 
boon companions of both sexes. His 
army, crushed together in narrow con- 
fines, and under hostile cannon, with 
only three days’ rations, was surrendered 
October 15, upon most favorable terms. 
It was agreed that substantially without 
degradation the army should stack their 
arms and be sent back to England, upon 
agreement not to serve in the war. ‘This 
agreement the American Congress evaded 
on pretexts, but for the real reason that 
they meant to keep them out of the 
struggle, and once in England they might 
release garrisons to come back in their 
stead. Most were not released until the 
signing of the peace in 1783, and before 
that time many officers and men had 
gone where there is no roll call. A care- 
ful historical student, after a late and 
thorough investigation of the documents, 
gives this guarded verdict : 

“A survey of the doings of Congress in regard 
to the Convention of Saratoga forces upon me the 
conviction that their acts are not marked by the 
highest exhibition of good policy or good faith.” 

The stacking of their arms was made 
without an American soldier in sight, and 
their whole treatment by the victors was 
considerate and humane. It was con- 
sidered a courtesy for our army bands to 
play our only national air of Yankee 
Doodle, just come into vogue, and young 
Anburey thus naively remarks on the per- 
formance : 

“Yankee Doodle is now their poeim, their 
favorite of favorites played in their army; it is the 
lover’s spell, the nurse’s lullaby. After our rapid 
successes, we held the Yankees in great contempt; 
but it was not a little mortifying to hear them 
play this tune when their army was marched down 
to our surrender.” . 

Burgoyne’s blame in the disaster has 
been already noted. But the English 
war department was still more blame- 
worthy. The plan of the campaign, still 
preserved in the British Museum, had 
been overlooked and annotated by the 
king himself, and pledged military assist- 
ance from New York was one of the 
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venture. He 


of Burgoyne’s 
notified Sir William Howe of his inten- 
tions, from London and Quebec ; yet the 
latter left him in his crisis to his fate, and 


elements 


coolly sailed away to Philadelphia. The 
reason of this miscarriage curiously illus- 
trates either the imbecility of the British 
Cabinet or the interposition of Divine 
Providence in behalf of the American 
cause, according as one happens to look 
at it. As agreed with Burgoyne, orders 
were to be Howe; but Lord 
George Germaine, going into Kent, would 
not tarry from his pleasures a half hour 
or so to sign them, and on his return to 
town quite forgot them. Howe received 
no orders and Burgoyne no succors, but 
the unsigned document found in 


issued to 


was 


safety in its pigeon-hole, after the sur- 
render. 

Indeed, England waged war against us 
in our Revolution neither with that energy 
nor sagacity which befitted her military 
fame. 


No idea worthy of her race and 
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mission strengthened her arms in the 
field; while the inspiration of a great 
endeavor abode with us. Burgoyne’s fate 
sealed our victory. ‘The for 
which France, bewailing her lost Canadas 
and her dissipated dream of a great em- 
pire in the west, had waited was fallen 
upon England at Saratoga. ‘The rifles of 
American yeomanry had abridged and 
meted out the military and imperial 
glory of her ancient rival; and France 
hastened to confirm the disaster with a 
prompt assistance. Franklin and the 
American Commissioners, who had waited 
long in Paris with heart-break at French 
indifference and evasion, now found the 
ear of the French Cabinet wide open to 
their solicitations, and the struggling peo- 
ple of the west soon beheld the French 
lilies arranged in battle line beside the 
stars and stripes. It is without doubt 
true, as Professor Creasy puts it, that 
Saratoga was one of the fifteen decisive 
battles of the world. 


Nemesis 
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THE 






O voyagers 
through “the 
Reach”’ the prom- 
ontory seems a wild 
region, gashed with 
deep fissures, loom- 
fl) ing with craggy 
fy bosses, uninhab- 
ited, and veiled in a mysterious haze. 
From the Castine side it seems even 
more sombre and mysterious, for there its 
solemn trees grow straight up from the 
water’s edge, climbing steep walls to the 
sky, and giving effect of an unbroken 
forest rising directly from the waves. 
One might easily imagine it a region of 
gnome and elf and fay, of robber chiefs, 
sleeping beauties and haunted castles — 
save for the ever-unescapable knowledge 
that such are not indigenous to the coast 
of Maine. 
But, in fact, it is a lonely land. 


Almost 





ROSHUAYANS, 


By Margaret Bertha Wright. 


never have stranger feet, save of eager 
treasure-seekers and campers from the 
Main, scrambled over rocks. 
“Sorter wild,” Castine wharfers will tell 
you the Roshuayans are ; and the Brooks- 
villian, but four miles away, will say he 
was never on “the Cape” in his life, with 
the air of one who does not care to go 
forth to see only reeds shaken in the 


these 


wind. 

Like many a savage isle it figures 
chiefly in dreams and prophecies. Sybils 
and seers babble of it in oracles. Many 


a heart has beat high with dreams of 
untold wealth and glory and power hid 
within its purple mystery. Weedy chasms: 
and displaced boulders show where argo- 
nauts have hunted pirate gold, always 
buried we know, where the imagination 
is stimulated by an expression of spiritual, 
as well as physical aloofness. It has more 
than once happened to the Roshuayan 
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proprietor to find his ponds “ dreened ”’ 
and his pastures rent while he slept, 
by gold hunters from the western and 
southern States, who have taken this “vra 
incognita for the region described of 
soothsaying. Not only Captain Kidd is 
tracked here, but the treasure-pots of 
fleeing Boston tories are imagined to seed 
the soil, as well as of nameless pirates 
who seem in the other world more con- 
cerned for the dubloons and ingots they 
could not take with them than for all the 
consequence of misdeeds in the flesh that 
assailed them there. 

It is scarcely strange that phantom 
feet glide constantly over these rough 
rocks and fields; that the shimmer of 
ghostly garments thrills belated wayfarers ; 
that the women so often fall into trances 
and jabber in unknown tongues ; that the 
men see visions, and the children hear 
whispers in the dark. It is not wonder- 
ful that Orr’s Cove on the map is Spirits’ 
Cove to the dwellers upon it, who see 

. spectral sails drifting out to the horizon, 
and hear voices known to have been 
swallowed long ago by far seas. Nor is 
it strange that when weird, wailing sounds 
float down as it were from the skies, that 
the community falls into Millet-Angelus 
attitudes, and never doubts that the 

sounds are supernatural, and not the 
crooning whistle of a new Bangor tug. 

Neither is it strange that the Banner of 
Light is favorite reading, or that when a 
prominent Roshuayan goes to Boston 
once a year to consult “ his medium’”’ he 
is charged with messages to half the dead 
of the Cape. 

The Roshuayans are too unworldly to 
resent the term “natives’’ so contempt- 
uously repudiated by the “ aborgines”’ of 
Mount Desert near by. It is little indeed 
they are called upon to resent from the 
outside world. They know little of it, 
they care nothing for it. The throbbing 
heart of the universe for them is that six- 
mile space dotted sparsely with their 
homes. With not one of their crazy 
timepieces keeping step with another, 
with hazy ideas of the day of the week, 
and none at all of the day of the month, 
they are a race apart, kindred only to the 
rest of the world by their share in our 
universal pain, sorrow, and loss. Death 
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does not forget them, or love, and the 
tragedy of life, and the joy, is doubtless 
as keen to them as when sovereigns love 
and die. 

For over a hundred years this hand- 
ful of natives, descendants of two or three 
original couples, two of them ‘ English 
Howards’ have inhabited the Cape, 
always father and son, mother and 
daughter, the same names from great- 
great-grandfather to least of grandsons. 
No stranger comes, save long ago the 
foreign sailor who left his wife and unborn 
child, and sailed away forever ; and once 
in a generation or two a runaway boy 
returns with some coasting captain and 
remains, marries, and introduces fresh 
blood into the Roshuay strain. 

Even the roads bear witness to the 
umversal familyship. You may not pass 
a mile, away from the Main Road, with- 
out opening six or seven of the barred 
gates by means of which farmers allow 
themselves and each other to save the ex- 
pense of fencing in their fields. Thus 
do brothers dwell in amity. 

A fleeting visitor comes always with a 
sort of shock to the Roshuayans like an 
electrical flash. All the Cape is affected 
by it. Even the pleasuring buckboards 
from Castine draw the inhabitants into 
sight like mustard plasters. Years ago 
almost the only incursion from the outer 
world, the Cape not yet discovered by 
Castine buckkoards, was the wise and 
choleric Dr. S , who knew how to 
bleed men, but not to make them bleed 
gold. ‘“Ragbaby Howard,” some of 
whose descendants to this day love tatters 
better than whole raiment, was nigh unto 
death. Years before he had sworn that 
no Howard should inherit his farm, 
because, generations before he was born, 
an English Howard had sailed away trom 
the Cape and never come back again, 
carrying with him a fortune in furs, and 
with them the lives of his own cheated 
brother and a family of children. 

“ There’s pizen in the Howards !”’ Rag- 
baby always declared. “The doctor has 
striv and friz for us, and he shall have the 
farm.” 

Doubtless the dying man by rights 
owed the doctor much more than the 
value of his rough acres, but the latter 
























denied Ragbaby’s right to disinherit his 
children. 

“They're Howards, I tell you!” in- 
sisted the dying man. ‘“ There’s pizen 
in ’em all, and they shan’t have my farm !” 

The doctor bided his time. When the 
dying eyes were filmed, he said solemnly : 
" “« Now you are almost gone ; if you re- 
pent your injustice to your children, press 
my hand.” 

‘The wily eld doctor looked round 
triumphantly as Ragbaby breathed his 
last. 

“ He was a just, honest man!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘He squeezed my hand!” 

But every one knew that the just man 
fibbed, whose word was as good as any 
bond. 

The Cape is quite unchanged in ap- 
pearance, since the early French ex- 
plorers first sighted Isle-au-Haut farther 
out in the bay. Many of the names given 
by those sea-rovers linger yet, with a sea- 
change into sounds new and strange. 
Isle-au-Haut is Iler-holt to Cape Ros- 
huay, and Roshuay itself is a memory of 
le Capitaine Rozier. Rozier is not flourish- 
ing. Its days are sere. Significant de- 
pressions, lined with weeds, are all that 
remain of quenched household fires. 
Some families are entirely extinct, others 
reduced to one or two sons or daughters 
who have gone away having nothing to 
hold them here. Some houses again are 
empty because a Boston company has 
bought the roughest farms, and the own- 
ers have gone away with the proceeds. 
Only lately have the guileless Roshuayans 
begun to suspect why that Boston green- 
horn bought tide-washed rocks and ragged 
“mountings”? rather than tilled farms. 
Now, however, imagination has run to the 
other extreme, and upon every boulder- 
strewn height a thronged hotel is seen by 
the awakened inhabitants. 

The real wonder is that this wild and 
romantic promontory has not been long 
ago “gobbled”? by summer cottagers. 
The difficulty of access has doubtless 
been the chief reason, as the Cape has 
never had any sort of a steamer landing 
—one is now building—and no means 
of public conveyance whatever. I was 
put down over the steamer’s side by 
means of a ladder into a rocking skiff, in 
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the Cape. 
When we returned, we were rowed to 
Castine in a leaky dory, and there took 


the Reach, and rowed to 


the steamer. The Castine buckboards 
cross by a ferry ten miles up the river, 
and make a day’s excursion of “ ‘The 
Cape.’’ One of the Roshuayan houses 
tilts upon its side almost a field’s width 
from its brambly cellar. It was removed 
thus to outwit a ghost. One of the many 
ghostly Howards labored with axe and 
saw every midnight in that cellar, shaping 
for himself a coffin that should not leak, 
as all do leak when made by living hands. 
The separation of house and cellar seems 
unnecessary, as nobody has occupied the 
since. Whether the ghost con- 
tinues his nocturnal carpentry, whether 
he has finally housed himself from the 
damp, nobody seems to know. If he is 
quiet, at last a mystery of ghost-life may 
be considered that a spook 
born under a roof will not work under the 
stars. 

Roshuayan farmhouses are usually black 
and weatherbeaten, the most of them 
touched by decay. ‘Tall and_ brilliant 
dahlias enliven many of the doorways, 
and bits of gardens bloom with old-fash- 
ioned flowers; while by unfenced roads 
ruddy pumpkins blaze like moons close 
under our horse’s shying feet. Along the 
edge of Goose Creek, up which yachts 
from “ Little Deer” float airily with sum- 
mer boarders at high tide, and from which 
not a flounder could escape at low tide, 
dreary fisher cots crouch close beside 
rocks, the color of which they seem to 
have absorbed. How inexpressibly for- 
lorn they are! Even in sweet summer 
they express a chill and famine. What 
must they be when winter shuts every- 
thing up ina box of ice? In actual com- 
fort the bamboo hut of the South Sea 
islander is their superior. In_ pictu- 
resqueness the prairie log-cabin surpasses 
them; in expression of human. intelli- 
gence and character the Indian wigwam 
is their equal. No dahlias here em- 
broider the dim soil with color, no mari- 
golds, no pumpkins. Nothing but ooze 
and slime, tottering fish-flakes, rotting 
lobster pots and wild children, with prob- 
ably a few slanting gravestones in the 
middle distance, all the Roshuayans going 


house 


solved — 
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under the sod of their own pastures, and 
lingering even after death at their own 
backdoors. Fortunately for the inhabi- 
tants of these tumbledown huts, the sky 
is low over heads born in such places, 
and none fall into ditches because of 
watching the stars. 

The hills are steep on Roshuay, and 
the road climbs them with noble con- 
tempt of the nerves of city folk. The 
Roshuayans themselves drive down them 
like mad. The wagons are without 
breaks, the impetus and push are such 
that the horses are obliged to run for 
their lives to avoid dying on their own 
noses, while the sensation to the passen- 
gers is that of flying through the air, with 
prospect of being “dumped” at any in- 
stant. One’s hair almost turns white in 
a single flight. Ox teams are the safest 
travellers upon these heights, ( only four 
horses are owned on the Cape ) but even 
they have been known to come down 
coasting upon their own sleds. But one 
pleasure wagon or pleasure vehicle of any 
sort, is owned upon the Cape, the Con- 
cord, to which we cling with upstanding 
locks and distended eyes during much of 
our “ pleasure ”’ driving. 

“ Untdercliff,” where the Concord is 
owned, is a toy cottage of crenolated and 
battlemented pine, cuddling under Mount 
Desire, and facing an exquisite view of 
island-dotted sea. ‘Those islands loom 
and hide in the mist, or shimmer and 
glow in the sun, as poetically by name of 
Hog, Dog, Ram, Buck, Fox, Eagle, Deer, 
as were they called the Cyclades, or by 
Calypso’s name. 

All Roshuayans go afloat, for the cold 
soil cannot possibly support them. ‘They 
go fishing, coasting, lumbering, scollop- 
ping. ‘The young men go to the Banks, 
er to coast fishing, or they leave the field 
during “canning-time” and see the 
world, and come home with store clothes, 
from stations on the Penobscot River. The 
young women go to domestic service on 
the main, the wildly adventurous roaming 
even so far as the Beverly shoeshops, 
whence two at least return now and then 
wedded and prosperous. 

Homer would have sung of the Roshu- 
ayans had he known them. Mothers and 
daughters spin wool and weave it, some- 
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times straight from the sheep’s back with- 
out carding. Whena sheep is spied by 
its owner with gashed fleece, it is more 
than suspected that “ over the mounting ” 
somebody is already knitting up that mis- 
sing wool. Matrons and maids “ trom- 
ple” hay, and drive the creaking wain 
and wide-horned cattle; they harvest 
sour apples, and pull beans from the 
vines, and draw water from bubbling 
springs, and turn the cider-press. Unlike 
Homeric people they do not pour water 
over the hands for all possible occasions. 
The family flour barrel is sometimes the 
family toilet stand. Ruddy maidens dress 
their locks dangerously near the chowder, 
which perhaps, after all, is no more than 
the king and queen of the sea-loving 
Phoeceans did and Nausica, their ivory- 
armed daughter. ‘These brave women — 
dressed much alike, for the pedlar boat 
brings sixty yards of one gingham and 
eighty of another — carry on the farm as 
well as the house, while “fotther”’ is 
afloat. They milk and rake, and reap 
and sew and sow. ‘They “go a clam- 
min,” at the back door, with baby clinging 
to their petticoats, and while the goose 
greens boil for dinner. They make rag 
mats by the score, and knit a mitten or a 
sock between “milking and bed.” In 
August, when fields and waysides are 
heavily fringed with jet, they turn out for 
blackberrying. ‘Twenty or thirty quarts 
are gathered, a group walks from two to 
four miles, each member takes an oar and 
rows two or three miles to the main, to 
sell berries from door to door at from 
eight to twelve cents a quart. 

Our hostess is a particularly bright 
woman, with a genius for picturesque 
story-telling that would have made _ her 
historic, had she been born in the days 
and the sphere of the triumphant French 
salon. She is utterly without pretence or 
affectation, tonic and racy, and brilliant 
as dandelion blossom and _ barberry fruit. 
She has lived away from Roshuay, whereas 
her girls have never seen more than their 
native fields. Why is it that these girls, 
rustic to the core, are ashamed to have it 
told that they sell berries every year of 
their lives, that they earn their clothes by 
knitting for a dealer on the Main, and 
that they work in other kitchens than 














their own? Where does this blight of 
affectation and false pride not penetrate 
in America, if Rozier be not without 
it? 

Was ever a Homeric maiden ashamed 
of spreading the snowy fleece or turning 
the milky flax ? 

It is a strange folly, for our Roshuay 
damsels lug huge trunks up and down the 
stairs which we call “golden” because 
they are so narrow, dark, and steep, with 
the unblushing strength of hotel porters. 
These blooming maids do not realize the 
picture they make —a picture worthy of a 
Leopold Robert—when the winter vege- 
tables come home to the cellar door. Only 
russet potatoes quickly following russet 
hay—the Roshuayan’s only crops, yet 
they come picturesquely home as ever 


did wine-blooded clusters. A young 
Amora drives the jigger, standing as 


erect upon it as a young sapling. The 
barrels are heaped with russet, and round 
them and over them bareheaded girls 
wreathe themselves like garlanded nymphs 
round Bacchic urns. 

All the large fish have been driven 
from these waters, till even a harbor pol- 
lock is regarded as a prize. ‘Tomcods 
(the frost fish of the more southern coast) 
and flounders may be caught at the rate 
of one a minute, at times. ‘The stranger 
boarding here at five dollars, with every 
boating and sailing privilege thrown in 
as freely as water, may fish his own din- 
ners till he loathes them, and sighs with 
rapture before “biled dish.”” Now and 
then a porpoise neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, is divided among neighbors, furnish- 
ing slices like briney beefsteaks, juicy, 
tender, and toothsome. 

“Let us drive to Blue Hill,” we mur- 
mured. “For there we shall find a 
change from fish and_ lobster, clams, 
baked beans, and biled dish.” 

“Fish or baked beans?” asked the 
maid of the Exchange, whooping-cough- 
ing in our ears with all her might and 
main that night at supper. 

At breakfast the next morning, which 
was Sunday, “ Beans or fish?”’ 
the maid. 

“Nobody eats beans for Sunday din- 
ner,’ we consoled ourselves, “or fish 
three times in succession at a hotel.” 


coughed 
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At dinner, “Fish or biled dish?” 
asked the maid. 

One day we stopped in a house while 
the “Cap'n” jabbered outside with its 
master. ‘The mistress was a fragile little 
creature, with heartbreak upon her face. 

“T have never left the Cape since my 
marriage — thirty years ago,” she said ; 
“but I must go soon to get some teeth.”’ 

« How did you get rid of the old ones?” 

“We women neighbors own a pair of 
forceps, and each pulls out her own.”’ 

Surely if any need teeth the 
huayans do, who chew gum through long 
revolving years. 

‘Three fisher lads come to spend the 
evening. ‘Three wooden chairs are 
fastened against the wall. ‘Three pairs 
of jaws move automatically, three ?— no, 


Ros- 


ten! For mother chews, the girls chew, 
and chews likewise the stranger within 


their gates from sheer nervousness, and 
with nothing but fancy, sweet or bitter, 
for a cud. 

The summer’s social centre is the post- 
office, a black farmhouse with views like 
paradise. ‘Twice a week the roads are 
flecked with figures all moving to one 
common focus. ‘The farmhouse takes on 
a gala air, with doors and windows wide 
open, and shirt-sleeved men and_ boys 
lounging on the steps and the bench 
them. ‘The bed in the parlor 
puts on “shams” and * frills,” and the 
room is crowded with knitting and baby- 
tending matrons and young girls unem- 
ployed. 

The mail-carrier arrives in an open 
buggy, and soon all Rozier knows what 
sort of a “ketch” Ernest is having at the 
banks, what wages Medora ‘gets, and if 
Alonzo ain’t agoing back on Melissa. 
‘Then the postmaster informs the circle 
that the postal revenues are increasing, 
there’s a stranger at Cap’n Davis’s who 
buys fifty cents worth of stamps at a time, 
and the income that day was seventy 
cents ! 

‘The stranger who watches bright girls 
float airily out upon the Reach, bare- 
headed in all weathers, to bring a dinner 
from its depths, does not wonder that the 
snap camera is such a bold thief of 
young beauty. Maid Vivian or Bianca 
(pronounced “ Byanshy’’), or Sybella, or 
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Flora, or Gladys, or Blanche, or Pearl 
(the Roshuayan mothers are fond of 
“story names’’) handles her boat as a 
mother her cradle, and looks bewitch- 
ingly pretty as she hauls a mighty lobster 
pot hand over hand from the deeps. 
But it is only a fleeting picturesqueness, 
and soon wind and weather make her an 
Undine no more. 

Though entirely without Christian 
ministration “ destitooter of the sperit ’n’ 
the nood heathen,” as a layman told 
them, the community is a moral one, 
even though in the matters of cider and 
the fish laws its conscience is its own, 
and not the Maine legislature’s. Almost 
their only religious observance is of 
funerals, when a prayer is made and 
Scripture read by a Roshuayan who 
keeps piety in stock for such occasions. 
‘Comes handy for funerals,” was said of 
an otherwise useless old man “ gifted in 
prayer.” 

Only a homespun justice marries them, 
fresh from the cow-yard, or from fish 
flakes; the contract to them civil 
and not a sacramental one, yet they are 
faithful to their bargain with each other. 
Scandals are few, and never in the his- 
tory of the Cape has an arrest been 
made, or a man taken away to prison. 
Unfathered children come now and then, 
but rarely elsewhere than “ over the mount- 
ing,” where stockings are knit straight 
from the sheep, or in these dreary cots 
crouching under gray rocks in brambly 
pastures. Divorces are much more com- 
mon, and that it wvmarries, is all some 
Roshuayans know of the law to which 
they are all so loyal. 

Now and then 2 sailboat darts to and 
fro in “the Reach,” pausing for swift 
swallow dips upon islets where only the 
fishhawk dwells. Sometimes even, the 
stay will be longer, a white dog-tent will 
blossom like a shining water lily for a few 
days. The boat swims hither and yon, 
dragging mysterious masses behind it, or 
pushing them before. Then we learn 
that river pirates, vo/ Roshuayans, have 
been this way offering dressed lumber 
cheap so far from “ Bangor River.” 

Dark, hairy men, wild of visage and 
manner, straddling like stage buccaneers, 
and swearing like real ones, roll ashore 
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just below the houses. 
the back door, casting tobacco juice right 
and left, and sometimes showing rolls of 
bills that look like wealth of Golconda, 
but are of the lowest denomination. If 
we met them elsewhere, we should be 
terrified, as if meeting dragons in the 


They reel up to 


way. We do not like to meet them even 
here. For only yesterday when we tum- 
bled unanimously out of our boats into 
the water upon trying to land, they roared 
with devilish glee, and never offered to 
help us back again. They have come 
ashore now from those grimy schooners 
in the cove, which ought to be “ clipper 
built’ and “ rakish,” but are only clumsy. 
The buccaneers are Deer Island wood- 
carriers. 

So isolated a community of about one 
hundred and fifty people is naturally 
given to wholesale intermarrying. In 
the course of generations certain vigorous 
families have got the upperhand, and 
forced their names upon the community 
to the extinction of others. Notably is 
this the case with the Grays who beget 
only sons. One woman the stranger 
always named “ Madame Gray de 
Gray-Gray ’’ — she being born Gray, and 
espousing two other Grays. 

Idiocy does not result from this re- 
lationship, so far stranger 
though some sillies roam the pastures, 
and we hear of dead crazy ones. Cancer 
leaves a dreadful trail, and morbid in- 
stincts have driven more than one Ros- 
huayan to morose exile upon solitary isles. 
with 


as 


as a sees, 


There are several pure albinos, 
snowy white hair and pink eyes. ‘The 
brothers and sisters of these are per- 


fectly normal, only one albino has ever 
come in a family, and the effect is always 
of the same crossing of blood. 

One of the sillies is Mary Davis, witless 
and a pauper for sixty years. 

Mary and another silly were 
“bid down” from the town by a man 
who owned an island in the bay where a 
fishing shanty stood and drift wood was 
abundant. He left the two poor crea- 
tures here with fish lines and cornmeal. 
When he went for them in the autump 
lo! a son had come to one, a daughter 
to the other. ‘‘lee-hee-hee,” laughed 
the sillies. ‘“Yere’s Adam, yere’s Eve.” 
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Tue Harvard senior who on Commencement 
Day urged the claims of the public school as the 
great remedy for American Philistinism was touch- 
ing an important truth. What is Philistinism but 
the narrow experience and the narrow view, the 
lack of the large and public spirit? What is it 
but content ‘in comfort, instead of aspiration ana 
stalwartness? It matters little of what sort is the 
comfortable content, whether of the prosperous 
young deacon in the village, warm in satisfaction 
over his inheritance or his lucky enterprise and 
over his election to the general court, or the New 
Jerusalem, contemptuous, with a contempt not 
born Jf familiarity, of the doctors of the other 
party and the other church, or of the family from 
Murray Hill summering in the biggest and most 
gorgeous suites at the A/etropfole and the Grande 
/fotel, never minding the expense, and never feeling 
that there are any more significant spots in all Lon- 
don or all France. This Philistinism is more costly 
than the other, it exercises itself in larger pastures; 
but it is not itself larger, and it is not smaller. 
The deacon and his wife and the millionnaire and 
his wife are alike insulated and parochial in their 
experience and by their experience. We are not 
here speaking of millionnairism or deaconism — 
we have found the deacons, as we have known 
them, an estimable we are pointing out 
that Philistinism flourishes alike in the hamlet and 
the capital, and is nourished by what tends to 
make men satisfied in the materialities and the 
superior positions. We could draw illustrations 
from much higher classes. There is the least 
Philistinism where there is the strongest public 
spirit, the greatest civic pride, the sturdiest com- 
mon life—in old Athens, in fifteenth century 
Florence, in eighteenth century Boston. Philistin- 
ism grows with the growth of the feeling of class 
and caste and of the social ambitions which per- 
tain to this instead of to the temper of a high de- 
mocracy. Our Harvard senior is quite right in 
thinking that the great development of the private 
school system in our cities is a threat to our de- 
mocracy and a proof that our democratic spirit 
has already suffered. We are not saying that this 
or that private school is not a good school — we 
think that few could give higher or sincerer praise 
than we, and that the master of the public school 
might learn a hundred times from the master of 
the other. We are not denying that there is a 
certain place for the private school. We are 
saying that the private school, broadly speaking, 
is the rich man’s school and the school of those 
struggling to get into the rich man’s society, that 
it threatens democracy in America, that it pro- 
motes class feeling, and that our Harvard student 
is right in perceiving that it thus ultimately nour- 
ishes Philistinism, It is no new thing surely to 
see and to say that the great promoter of public 
spirit is public education. Aristotle said it with 
power to Athens more than two thousand years ago. 
Phillips Brooks said it with power to Boston in 
his oration on the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Boston Latin School. 
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He rightly pointed out that no boy in private 
schools could ever get that which this great pub- 
lic school with its traditions and its proud con- 
sciousness of its relations to the city’s life supplied. 
We need in all our cities a great revival of de- 
votion to the public school. We want to 
for every child that sturdy education which comes 
from mingling with the rich and poor alike, from 
seeing the “ Paddy ” and the “ Jew” at the head 
of the class, from learning that only merit is 
strong, from knowing in the school an America in 
miniature. We want that personal interest in 
the public school on the part of every influential 
man, which can only be fully felt when his own 
children are in the public school. Our Harvard 
student has done well to set this before the peo- 
ple as a common duty; and he has done well, we 
think, in seeing that this duty is also great advan- 
tage, and great protection, if we look far enough, 
from a narrowness which a community and a fam- 
ily ought to dread. 


secure 


* 
* * 

IN connection with the important commemo- 
ration to be held in Switzerland during the pres- 
ent month of August, which is noticed in the ar- 
ticle on the Swiss Confederation in the preceding 
pages, many will be interested to know that a 
translation of the Swiss Constitution by Professor 
Albert B. Hart of Harvard College has recently 
been added to the general series of Old South 
Leaflets, issued by the Directors of the Old South 
Studies in History, in Boston. The historical and 
bibliographical notes in this leaflet by Professor 
Hart will be so useful at this time to many 
desiring to compare the Swiss political system 
with our own, that we reproduce them here: 

“ Of all the foreign federal constitutions now in 
operation, the most important for comparison 
with the Constitution of the United States is that 
of Switzerland. Switzerland is composed of the 
most ancient group of republics which still retain 
their republican institutions; it is also the oldest 
confederation now in existence; in many respects 
it bears a strong resemblance in government to 
the United States, and many problems common to 
both federations have béen worked out in Swit- 
zerland in a manner most instructive to Ameéri- 
cans. 

The foundation of the Swiss Constitution is the 
old Swiss Federation which lasted from 1291 to 
1798. ‘The system of government was loose yet 
complicated. Privileged classes and inequalities 
between citizens and between districts prevented 
a strong feeling of union. 

By the intervention of the French in 1798 a 
single centralized state was substituted for the thir- 
teen old cantons. This government was so foreign 
to the spirit of the people that in 1803 Napoleon 
granted a moderately centralized federal govern- 
ment under the so-called Act of Mediation. At 
the downfall of the French Empire, a looser con- 
federation, not unlike that still existing in 1798, 


was substituted, and considerable additions of 
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territory were made. 
too narrow for the purposes of the nation, and did 
not prevent political and religious struggles, which 


The Constitution proved 


culminated in civil war. In 1848, a new Consti- 
tution, modelled in many respects after that of 
the United States, was adopted. Still later, in 
1874, under the influence of the triumph of the 
federal principle in the American Civil War, and 

ve foundation of the Canadian and German fed- 
erations, that Constitution was remodelled in the 
form shown above. Several amendments have 
since been passed and incorporated into the body 
of the Constitution. 

By far the best books in English on the consti- 
tutional history of Switzerland are: “The Federal 
Government of Switzerland, An Essay on the 
Constitution,” by Bernard Moses, San Francisco, 
1889; and “The Swiss Confederation,” by Sir 
Francis Ottiwell Adams and C. D. Cunningham, 
London and New York, 1889. Both books are 
elaborate descriptions and discussions of the work- 
ings of the Swiss government. Briefer accounts 
in English may be found in Woolsey’s “ Political 
Science,” Vol. II. pp- 208 — 2233 and in Woodrow 
Wilson’s recent treatise on “ ‘The State,” §§ 505 - 
577- Edward Freeman in the introduction to his 
“History of Federal Government” (London, 
1863) alludes to, rather than describes the Swiss 
government, but his essay on “ Presidential Gov- 
ernment” (Vational Review, November, 1864: 
reprinted in his “ Historical Essays” ) is an inter- 
esting and valuable comparison of the American 
and Swiss systems. A somewhat detailed histori- 
cal account will be found in May’s “ Democracy 
in Europe,” Vol. 1. pp. 333-403. The article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth edition, may 
also be consulted. Statistical and political details 
for each year are best obtained in the annual 
“Statesman’s Year Book.” The topography of 
tle country is excellently shown in Baedeker’s 
standard “FTlandbook of Switzerland,’ which is 
revised every few years, and which abounds in 
local historical details. 

The elaborate works on the Swiss Constitution 
are almost all in German. Ocechsli in his “ Quel- 
lenbuch,” Ziirich, 1886, gives the texts of all the 
documents embodying the Swiss Constitution from 
its foundation. Texts of present Constitutions, 
federal and cantonal, may be found in Demom- 
byne’s “ Constizutions Européennes,” Paris, 1881, 
Vol. II. pp. 271 — 320; and in the official “ Samm- 
lung” or “Recueil,” Berne, 1880. The laws and 
resolutions of the Confederation, including con- 
stitutional amendments, are in the official “ Ay7/- 
liche Sammlung der Bundesgesetze und Verord- 
nungen,” Berne, 1889. Meyer has issued a suc- 
cession of works: “ Geschichte des schwetzerischen 
Bundesrechts,” 1875 and 1878; “ Lidgenossische 
Bundesverfassung, Bundesgesetze und Bundes- 
beschliisse,” 1876; “ Staats Kalender der schweiz- 
erischen Eidgenossenschaft,’ 1883.  Bluntschli 
has published a “ Staats und Rechts Geschichte 
der Schweiz,” 1849, and a more important “ Ges- 
chichte des schweizerischen Bundesrechts von den 
ersten ewigen Bunden bis auf die Gegenwart,” 
two vols., 1849 — 52, 2d edition, Vol. I. 1875. 
More useful are the compact treatises of Jacob 
Dubs, “ Das éffentliche Recht der schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft,’ 1877 — 78, two parts (also, in 
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a French edition, “ Drott publique de la Confed- 
eration Suisse,” Ziirich, 1878), and of A. von 
Orelli, “ Das Staatsrecht der schwetserischen 
Lidgenossenschaft”” (in Marquardsen’s ‘ //and- 
buch des offentlichen Rechts” ), Freiburg, i. B., 
1885. Dubs devotes himself to a critical discus- 
sion of the workings of the Constitution, with 
much information not usually to be found in 
legal works, and with frequent references to the 
United States. The most voluminous work on 
Swiss history is Déndliker, “ Geschichte 
Schweiz,” 3 vols., Ziirich, 1884 — 1887. 

In French two works need to be mentioned: 
A. Morin, “ Précts de l’/fistoire Politique de la 
Suisse,” 5 vols., Geneva, 1856-1875; and Da- 
reste’s “ Constitutions Moderne,’ Paris, 1883 
Vol. I. pp. 439-469. There is also a Spanish 
work, by Moreno, “ Principales Constiluciones o 
Instituctones Politicas . . . dela Confederactone 
Helvetica,’ Madrid, 1881. 


aer 


Brief bibliographies of the subject are in 
Wilson’s “State,” p. 333; the “Statesman’s 
Year Book,” end of article on Switzerland; Dubs’ 


“ Droit Publique,” pp. 62-63; Odcchsli, pp. 
562-566; Dareste, Vol. I. p. 469. ; 


* 
* * 


A COMPARISON of: a republican system like that 
of Switzerland with our own, such as is provoked 
by the present commemoration in Switzerland 
and by certain notable new departures in Swiss 
political methods, is certainly fruitful. But more 
fruitful still is a study of the political ideals of the 
Puritan age in England, of which we ourselves 
were directly born, in comparison with the ideals 
and social aspirations of the time in which we 
stand. We are impressed by the singular degree 
of attention which this subject of the ideas and 
ideals of the time of Puritanism and the Com- 
monwealth is receiving at this particular time. 
In the April number of the /xglish //istorical 
Review is a thoughtful and scholarly article by 
John G. Dow, upon “The Political Ideal of the 
English Commonwealth,” the most valuable spe- 
cial feature of which perhaps is the notice of the 
prophetic political speculations of Ilarrington, 
more careful and appreciative than any recent 
notice of Harrington which we remember to have 
seen. In the last two numbers of our own 
Political Science Quarterly is an able article by 
Prof. H. L. Osgood, on “The Political Ideas of 
the Puritans’; and the author calls attention in 
a note to a thorough paper just published in a 
recent number of one of the French reviews, the 
writer of which had treated the subject in a spirit 
and with conclusions substantially the same as his 
own. ‘This notable present attention to the Puri- 
tan polities] ide-s, of which these able articles 
thus appearing together are one striking indica- 
tion, is, we say, impressive; and the reason for it 
is interesting and, we think, not far to seek. 
Political thought, like the general course of civil- 
ization, seems to move in spirals — ever moving 
onward and upward, but constantly, in that move- 
ment, returmng to a point nearer that of some 
preceding great epoch than any point in all the 
intervening time. At such a point we have ar- 
rived with reference to Puritanism and the Com- 
monwealth, and especially with reference to the 
























political ideals of that time—the ideals of 
Cromwell and Milton and Vane and Harring- 


ton and Algernon Sidney. These men seem 
more like our contemporaries than it was pos- 
sible for them to seem to our fathers or our 
grandfathers — just as, for quite another reason, 
in this time of quickened perception of the 
universal and pervasive reign of law, men write 
so much better about the Greek tragedies, and 
read them so much more, than a hundred years 
ago. The Puritan had wonderfully deep and 
commanding thoughts about individual liberty and 
individual rights; but along with these went al- 
ways thoughts just as deep and commanding 
about the authority of justice and the obligation 
to establish a state which should be the nearest 
possible reflection of the “Kingdom of God.” 
Hence the theocratic idea, and the remarkable 
union on this side of the Atlantic of Church and 
State; here the motive and key to Cromwell’s 
great speeches. This high religious feeling about 
the state and politics has been largely lost in the 
ultra individualism of the last hundred years. It 
is now being restored —often accompanied by 
many vagaries, as all great social and political 
movements are, but it is being restored, as every 
significant utterance in political theory and in 
social and economic discussion is reminding us. 
It is natural that at such a time, thoughtful stu- 
dents should turn back to the ideas, the aspira- 
tions and endeavors of the bold idealists of the 
Commonwealth; and they are turning back to 
them. 
«x 


THE effort that is being made to establish in 
Boston an Independent Theatre, to do a work 
like that of the now famous Theatre Libre in 
Paris, the Freie Biihne in Berlin, and the Inde- 
pendent Theatre in London, is attracting the 
attention and sympathy of all genuine lovers of 
the drama the country over. The statement of 
the aim of the new enterprise, as made by the 
committee charged with its organization, is sub- 
stantially as follows: 


“The objects of the Association are first and in 
general to encourage truth and progress in Amer- 
ican dramatic art; second, and specifically, to 
secure and maintain a stage whereon the best 
and most unconventional studies of modern life, 
and distinctively of American life, may get a 
proper hearing. We believe the present poverty 
of dramatic art in America due to unfavorable 
conditions rather than to a lack of play-writing 
talent, and it is the purpose of the Association to 
remove as far as possible the commercial consid- 
eration and give the dramatist the artistic atmo- 
sphere for his work, and bring to its production 
the most intelligent and sympathetic acting in 
America, 

“The theatre is designed to be distinctively but 
not exclusively modern and American, and it will 
encourage the use of the wealth of native material 
lying at our hand. Its scope may be indicated 
thus: 


“ I. 








Studies of American Society. 
(a2) Social Dramas. 
(4) Comedies of Life. 
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“TI. Studies in American History. 
(a) Dramas of Colonial times. 
(#) Dramas of the Revolution. 
(c) Dramas of Border History. 
(@) Dramas of the Civil War. 


“II. FKamous modern plays by the best drama- 
tists of Europe. 

“We believe that the above plan is sufficiently 
extensive to claim the support of all lovers of 
the drama, while at the same time it maintains its 
distinctive character. We believe that with the 
encouragement of a fair trial for their plays, a 
part of the confessedly great talent of our novelists 
could be directed to the production of plays as 
true, as modern, and as American in flavor as our 
famous short stories. 

“ The Association, while it has in mind the great 
work done by a few unknown men in the Freie 
Biihne of Berlin, the Theatre Libre of Paris, and 
the Independent Theatre of London, does not 
propose to model itself upon either of these or- 
ganizations, but to take all helpful hints and use 
them in its own way. It is designed to have all 
enterprises conducted upon the co-operative prin- 
ciple as far as possible. A corporation will be 
formed to build within the coming year a small 
theatre, and to sell season tickets by subscription, 
very much as in the Freie Biihne. The season 
will last thirty weeks and will include the pro- 
duction of ten or twelve new plays —tickets to 
admit subscribers three nights in the week and to 
be transferable. The unsold seats on subscribers’ 
nights and the entire house on alternate per- 
formances will be open to the general public. 

“ A Reading Committee will have entire charge 
of the selection of plays. To place all plays on 
equal footing, the MSS. must be submitted to 
the secretary, in typewriting, unsigned, accom- 
panied by the name of the author in a sealed en- 
velope. If the play is accepted, the envelope will 
remain unbroken till the last performance of the 
first week’s trial. If the play is returned, no one 
but the secretary will know the name of its author. 
It is designed to extend the co-operative principle 
to the plays, the association to retain an interest 
in the plays it produces. 

“It seems to us that the most fitting city in 
America to begin the great work is Boston. 
Boston is at once the most conservative and the 
most progressive of cities. She has an autonomy 
that is lacking in most of our towns, and her in- 
fluence for art is greater than that of any other 
American city. The establishment here of a 
theatre with “Truth for Art’s Sake” as a motto 
would unquestionably result in the formation of 
similar enterprises in other places. We appeal to 
the art-loving population of Boston to assist us in 
the carrying out of this plan, which we believe will 
result in the birth of a genuine, truthful, buoyant 
American drama. <Any one subscribing to the 
purposes set forth in the prospectus can become 
a member of the association. Signers to the 
articles of association are not bound in any way 
to become subscribers, or to perform any services 
other than voluntary support of the principles 
here set forth.” 





It seems to us that such a theatre, if kept in the 
hands of men of courage, enthusiasm, culture, and 
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breadth, can do a very great work in the encour- 
agement of dramatic writing and of good acting 
in America; and we shall watch the development 
of the enterprise with interest. 


x 

We catch with our net from the newspaper 
ocean the following suggestive communication 
from Professor Edward $. Morse of Salem, 
touching principles which might profitably be 
adopted in this modern time by the enterprising 
American towns which, especially in the South 
and West, so suddenly and rapjdly jump to maturity. 
We like to make this Table, so far as possible, a 
place for records of progress or hints for progress; 
and we welcome to it such useful suggestions for 
our rising cities as those of Professor Morse. Pro- 
fessor Morse was thinking, when he wrote, of the 
vigorous new towns which in these days are 
springing up so marvelously, almost in a night, in 
Virginia and other parts of the South— and of 
how much might be done for the broadening of 
the public intellectual life by wise methods in the 
foundation days; but the suggestions are germane 
for every American longitude, and not without 
force for many a town whose foundation days are 
far behind. 

*” x 

‘The wonderful mineral resources now being 
so rapidly developed in that region of our coun- 
try which includes Virginia, Tennessee, eastern 
Kentucky, northern Georgia and Alabama is ac- 
companied by a development of town and city 
which is quite as marvellous. A region as large 
as France and richer in coal and iron, lying nearly 
in the centre of the country’s population, has been 
until recent years, as Mr. Edward Atkinson says 
in a letter to the A/anufacturers’ Record, a terra 
incognita. By some magical process there is 
going on in this region a visible growth of cities. 
In the evolution of a city, as we know it in all 
parts of the world, there is first a small settlement 
with a single store, combining postoffice, village 
club house and every variety of merchandise in 
demand. The dwellings are ordinary, but each 
one stands in an ample lot of land. It is only 
when the village becomes a town and the trunk 
main of a street branches into a number of smaller 
streets and alleys, that the more penurious or less 
thrifty inhabitants part with slices of their terri- 
tory. Slowly or quickly, as the case may be, the 
town aspires to be a city, with its mayor, uni- 
formed police and, in varying order, gas, street 
cars, water works, electric lights, etc. Indeed, 
some of these luxuries may have appeared at an 
earlier stage of the city’s growth. Observe now 
what is taking place in this phenomenal region. 
Cities are immediately shaping themselves with- 
out the trace of preliminary stages, unless one 
regards a few squalid huts, with a hundred equally 
squalid inhabitants, as the germs of a city, germs 
which have been arrested in their development 
for fifty years. It would seem as if a schedule of 
the natural stages in the evolution of a city had 
been carefully prepared, and the projectors of 
these enterprises had deliberately turned the list 
upside down, and begun with the last and latest 
feature a city acquires. Enormous hotels, horse 
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cars, electric lights, water works, public parks, 
paved streets stretching for miles through vast 
tracts of pasturage that a few years ago would 
have been dear at $10 an acre. Now this same 
region is divided into microscopic lots such as one 
finds in dense London streets, with prices almost 
as high. ‘This seems all absurd, it seems unnat- 
ural. The brainy men directing these matters, 
and presumably accustomed to luxury, can find 
certain of these comforts in the great hotels 
which accompany these developments; but 
the bone and sinew in the thousands of 
brawny workmen need cheap and _ wholesome 
houses and good water as sanitary measures. 
The electric lights, horse cars, paved streets, 
opera house, etc., may well come later. The de- 
velopment of a city has its natural stages, usually 
superimposed in the same order, and the making 
— we cannot say growth — of a city in any other 
way is fraught with disaster. Now let us admit at 
this point that we may be wrong, and that this 
Aladdin-like performance of making a city out- 
right may be an epochal feature in our history. 
In thus electing to build a city as we please at 
either end of the work, we but follow the course 
of those who undertake the much smaller but 
equally difficult task of calling into existence a 
university. If this happy era is really dawning 
upon us, it behooves the student of municipalities 
to formulate the best way in which this work is to 
be accomplished. Obviously, the comfort of the 
citizen is to be looked after, and comfort implies 
good health. Now health boards look after 
vitiated water supplies, contagious diseases, and 
the like, but take no cognizance of dust, smoke, 
rattle of carts over ill-paved streets and, least of 
all, that entirely useless nuisance, the factory 
whistle, arousing from tired sleep “the soft- 
handed sons of toil” who are plotting and plan- 
ning for this work, wearied women and invalids 
to whom an hour’s sleep in the morning means 
everything. So, in the plan of a city, it stands to 
reason that fresh air, good water, and well-paved 
and well-lighted streets are the first things to con- 
sider. An instigator of a factory whistle should 
be imprisoned for life in an active boiler shop. 
The city’s great factories and workshops, furnaces, 
and the like, should be in one great region by 
themselves; her lighter shops of dry goods, books, 
etc., on some pleasant boulevard lined with trees; 
her working classes in wholesome tenement 
houses far away from the sight of mill chimneys; 
if possible, little plots of ground to encourage 
kitchen gardening; a reward, if necessary, as a 
stimulus to such work; a series of large, well- 
lighted rooms for a public library, industrial art 
museum, scientific collections, etc.; above all, a 
good city hall that can be let at the mere cost of 
light. and janitor for every lecture or entertain- 
ment of an instructive or elevating nature. Public 
schools, of course. If prohibition is elected. let it 
be absolute. If high license, then see that the 
liquors sold are pure. There is more reason for a 
city chemist than a city marshal. See also that 
the city makes its own light, owns tramways sub- 
ject to suitable conditions for their use, and sup- 
plies its own water. In other words, let a com- 
petition go on among the land improvement 
companies as to which one shall make up and de- 
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liver to the country the best city, running without 
noise as a good machine does, giving citizens pure 


air as they now have in most cases pure water, 
and able to retain within its boundaries in the 
summer those who usually migrate to the country. 
Finally, that no injustice may be done to the 
booming towns, let it be said that in some of these 
regions the tendencies are in the directions in- 
dicated. Indeed, so magnificent are the condi- 
tions of nature in this land of the sky, as to 
mineral wealth, agricultural resources, and salu- 
brity of climate, a city might be begun with an 
art museuin filled with old masters, and the city 
would grow up to it.” 

m 

* * 

Tie portrait of Old Governor Chittenden 
which accompanies the article on Vermont in the 
preceding pages had an interesting origin. As in 
the case of Seth Warner, so of Chittenden —no 
actual portrait of him is known to be in existence. 
But the editors of an important historical collec- 
tion published In Vermont some years ago, feeling 
the great importance of having some portrait of 
the old Governor, secured the preparation of a 
careful portrait, based on traditions and recollec- 
tions of his personal appearance, and upon por- 
traits of members of the later generation of the 
Chittenden family, who in this feature were said 
to resemble their distinguished ancestors. Of 
this portrait our engraving is a copy. 

Many readers will undoubtedly notice with sur- 
prise the absence of a portrait of Starr King in 
the article on the Literature of the White Moun- 
tains. <A portrait will appear in the magazine in 
another connection. 
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IN 1776, the rattlesnake did duty for the Ameri- 
can crest much more than the eagle. A corres- 
pondent sends us the following passage, taken 
from the Scots’ Magazine, published at Edinburgh 
in July, 1776, the very month of the Declaration 
of Independence, to which we are glad to give 
place, no more on account of its historical in- 
terest than as showing how many good things can 
be said of a rattlesnake: 


“The colors of the American fleet have a snake with 
thirteen rattles, the fourteenth budding, described in the 
attitude of going to strike, with the motto, 


DON’T TREAD ON ME: 


It is a rule in heraldry that the worthy properties of the 
animal in the crest borne shall be considered, and the base 
cannot be intended. ‘The ancients accounted a 
snake, or a serpent, an emblem of wisdom and, in certain 
attitudes, of endless duration. The rattlesnake is properly 
a representative of America, as this animal is found in no 
other part of the world. The eye of this creature excels 
in brightness that of most other animals. She has no eyelids, 
and is, therefore, an emblem of vigilance. She never 
begins an attack, nor ever surrenders; she is, therefore, 
an emblem of magnanimity and true courage. When in- 
jured, or in danger of being injured, she never wounds until 
she has given notice to her enemies of their danger. No 
other of her kind shows such generosity. When undis- 
turbed and in peace, she does not appear to be furnished 
with weapons of any kind. They are latent in the roof of 
her mouth, and even when extended for her defence, 
appear to those who are not acquainted with her, to be 
weak and contemptible; yet her wounds, however small, 
are decisive and fatal. 

The power of fascination attributed to her, by a generous 
construction, resembles America. Those who look steadily 
on her are delighted, and involuntarily advance 
her, and having once approached, never leave her. She ts 
frequently found with thirteen rattles, and they increase 
yearly. She is beautiful in youth, and her beauty in- 
creases with her age. Her tongue is blue, and forked as 
the lightning.” 
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THE 
A RAILWAY REVERIE. 


SHE muses ! —a far-away look 
Steals into the hazel eyes, 

And the untried wealth of the open book 
At the window neglected lies. 

Reposing, a slender hand reclines, 
Ungloved, with a careléss grace, 

And the languid swoon of the afternoon 
Comes over the perfect face. 


She sleeps ! — and the full-blown rose 
Droops drowsily on her breast 
And nods in the tremulous tide that flows 
In the warm young life at rest. 
Could the shadowy smile on the cheek that plays 
Be traced by the daring pen, 
Ilow the plaintive lays of a lover’s praise 
Might live in the hearts of men! 


She wakes ! — Did a dawn like this 
E’er yet on the dark earth smile? 
Did a passing spirit stoop to kiss 
The cheek that a saint would guile? 
Divinely fair is the rose-blush there, 
Where the shadow of dimples play; 
And my hungry gaze, — but I must not stare, — 
Reluctantly turns away ! 


Ah! Sweet are the thoughts that cling 
To the picture in every line, 

And my soul would sing on a buoyant wing 
Of the vision that hath been mine! 

God grant His care to the dear, sweet life, 
And bright be the days to come; 


But my reverie stops with the train. ’Tis my Wife, 


And I pay for the carriage home! 
— Ernest N. Bagg. 


ON RAINY DAYS. 


ON rainy days he’s always gay; 
The more it pours, 

The more, I’ve often heard him say, 
His spirit soars. 


A driving storm his soul delights 
And makes him glad; 

IIe has the blues on moonlight nights, 
And has them bad. 


October days, when all is fair, 
He simply hates; 

But when the fierce sleet fills the air, 
His breast dilates. 


Indeed, he’s so enthralled beneath 
The weather-vane, 

Ilis friends must often grit their teeth, 
And pray for rain! 

— William IF. Hills. 


OMNIBUS 


THE TROUBADOUR. 


O IT must have been quite charming, 
Spite of Saracen’s alarming, 
Or the bold Crusader’s harming, 

To have been a Troubadour. 
With a voice for song and blarney, 
Over all the world to journey, 

And at every joist and tourney 

Find a lady to adore! 


For in sooth no better trade is 
Than to serenade the ladies, 

From fair Venice to proud Cadiz, 
With a tuneful, light guitar; 
While their lovely eyes soft glancing 
Set the Trobadour’s heart dancing, 

As with melody entrancing, 
He would sing of love and war! 


What to him was wind or weather, 

Price of gold on ’Change, or whether 

Stocks were sold at par; his feather 
He could flaunt at any Court. 

For they doted on his coming, 

With his carolling and humming, 

And his dainty touch and tumming 
Opened every door and port! 


He was never in a hurry, 
And no sordid care or worry 
Put his temper in a flurry. 

without herald travelled he — 
Nor advertisement or boaster, 
Agent, placard, or bill-poster 
Did he need; — he took a toaster 
With his breakfast and his tea! 


For in turret and high tower 
And in maiden’s sweet love-bower, 
The rich cream and perfect flower 
Of the ancient chivalry,— 
A convenient place obtaining,— 
Every eye and nerve were straining 
And their haughty necks were craning, 
The gay Troubadour to see. 


How he made the brave knights frantic, 
By his graceful pose and antic, 
And his studied air romantic,— 

Till they swore with jealousy; 
While the festal board was ringing 
With the plaudits of his singing, 

And the ladies’ flowers were flinging 

In admiring ecstacy ! 


O ’ twas charming and ’ twas jolly, 
Spite of hermit’s melancholy, 
To have led a life of folly, 

Like the dashing Troubadour; 
Pleasure through the world pursuing, 
Singing, dancing, billing, cooing, 

And the fairest maidens wooing, 

By the dozen and the score. 

— Zitella Cocke. 














